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O perpetuate the memory of 

the men, who, in the military, 
naval, and civil service of the 
Colonies and of the Conti- 
nental Congress, by their 
acts or counsel achieved the 
independence of the country, 
and to further the proper 
celebration of the anniversaries of the birthday 
of Washington and of prominent events connect- 
ed with the War of the Revolution; to collect 
and secure for preservation the rolls, records, and 
other documents relating to that period; to inspire 
the members of the’ Society with the patriotic 
spirit of their forefathers; and to promote the 
feeling of friendship among them,—” 





such are the objects for which the Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, as declared 
in their Constitution, has been instituted. 

It is in fulfilment of these objects that 
we are now assembled in this ancient and 
venerable house of worship, dear to some 
of us by the most sacred memories of 
childhood, dear to all of us as one of the 
few surviving monuments of revolution- 
ary Boston,—so dear, we trust, to the 
greater Boston of to-day that no sacri- 
legious hand shall ever, for any purpose 
whatsoever, be laid upon these inviolable 
walls. Here, in this most fitting place, 
we have come together to honor the 
memory of one whom to remember at all 
is to be touched with the spirit of wor- 
ship. In the darkest days of our terrible 
civil war, there was not a patriotic heart 


1 Oration before the Massachusetts Society of Sons of the 
Revolution,in King’s Chapel, Boston, February 22, 1893. 


in all the land that did not recognize in 
Abraham Lincoln a gift of God in the 
hour of need; and no less, in the still 
darker days of “the times that tried 
men’s souls,” our forefathers recognized, 
with a faith that puts ours to shame, a 
gift of God in George Washington. This 
reverent recognition, in the course of 
human events, of an omnipresent guiding 
Wisdom above the wisdom of man, is 
warranted not only by the ancient tradi- 
tions and teachings of the church, but 
also by the most advanced modern devel- 
opment of science and philosophy; for 
Evolution is a meaningless word, if it 
mean not the triumph of a Divine Pur- 
pose in the constant victory of good over 
evil by natural means— the irresistible 
and unswerving march of all events, in 
the history of nature and of man alike, to 
the fulfilment of a sleepless Divine Aim. 
Not, therefore, without a special fitness 
is it, that we have met together within 
these walls, to hold our first annual ser- 
vice of gratitude for the transcendent gift 
of a Washington in the birth-struggle of 
our national independence. 

There is a special fitness, moreover, 
and no incongruity at all, in the fact that 
the theme selected and assigned to me 
by you for this occasion is not the per- 
sonal or even public career of Washing- 
ton himself, but rather the “‘ Boston Tea 
Party,”— in at least one important as- 
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pect, the first in the long chain of public 
events which constituted the War of the 
Revolution. So significant in history are 
the name and fame of George Washing- 
ton, that they shoot their splendor both 
after and before the record of his indi- 
vidual deeds. The epoch culminates in 
his character, which thus becomes an in- 
tegral part, not merely of the conse- 
quences, but even of the causes, of the 
Revolutionary War. ‘The same moral 
greatness which is the deep foundation of 
his renown, the eternal meaning of his 
name to mankind, illumined the outbreak 
of the struggle in which he afterwards 
stood forth as the leader of leaders ; and 


it is not possible to measure his greatness 
truly without first perceiving how great 
were the men whom he eclipsed. If, in 
the moral aspect of the Revolutionary 
War, George Washington shines out as 
its unclouded Sun, no less does Samuel 
Adams shine out as its Lucifer, its Morn- 
ing-Star,— most brilliant of all in a clus- 
ter of stars whose light was not less pure 
than his; and the full beauty of the day 
is revealed to him alone who has watched 
the sunrise succeed the dawn. I make 
no apology, therefore, if, on this day 
sacred to the memory of the “ Father of 
his Country,” I celebrate the memory of 
the “Father of the Revolution,” and 
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leave, to a more eloquent and more am- 
bitious tongue than mine in years to 
come, a task that presupposes the eagle’s 
eye. 

"To the American who thoughtfully 
ponders his country’s story in the light of 
those great laws by which all human con- 
duct, whether personal or national, must 
be judged, four chief elements of moral 
grandeur reveal themselves in the memor- 
able destruction of 
the tea in Boston 
Harbor. 

I. First and fore- 
most among these 
four elements is the 
people’s universal 
recognition of a su- 
preme moral prin- 
ciple in what seem- 
ed to be a moral 
trifle. A tax of 
only three pence 
on a pound of 
tea! How slight, how trivial a cause for 
the rebellion of thirteen Commonwealths, 
for more than six years of dreadful war, for 
the dismemberment of a mighty empire, 
for a lasting schism of the English speak- 
ing race! Yet in that petty tax lay the 
whole issue between right and wrong, 
between liberty and tyranny, between a 
people’s life and a people’s death. It is 
the glory of America that, in the brief 
moment of decision, her people were so 
swift to grasp the truth, to see the uni- 
versal principle in the single case, and to 
escape the tyrant’s snare by a sagacity 
which was political merely because it was 
at bottom moral. For freedom is simply 
the right of moral personality to exist. 
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If you surrender it partly, you are enslav- 
ed; but, if you surrender it wholly, you 
are annihilated. In the people’s clear 
perception that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, and that tyranny is 
moral murder, lay the prime source of 
the American Revolution, of which the 
Boston Tea Party was simply the first 


overt act by the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts. The act would have been 
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The South Battery, near the Scene of the Tea Party. 


impossible without the prior perception, 
and the perception itself was the true 
birth, the creative self-consciousness, of 
our national independence. 

The fundamental principle of the 
Revolution, that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, was no novelty, but 
the ancient, established, and solid founda- 
tion-stone of the British Constitution it- 
self. Five hundred and fifty-eight years 
before, acknowledgment of this principle 
had been wrested from King John at 
Runnymede, and solemnly proclaimed in 
the Great Charter. For trampling upon 
this and every other principle of English 
liberty, the House of Stuart had been 
sent to the scaffold in the person of King 
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View of Boston Harbor and the British Fleet, 1768. 





Charles I., and driven into igno- 
minious exile in the person of 
King James II.; and the House 
of Hanover would doubtless 
have met a similar fate, if the 
failure of the American War had not 
warned King George III. to desist 
in season from his attempt to estab- 
lish his own absolutism, under a thin 
disguise of legality, on the ruins of 
cabinet government. In 1773, how- 
ever, through the party known as 
“the king’s friends,’’ George III. was 
a powerful and obstinate tyrant, bent 
above all things on breaking down 
America’s stern resistance to his will, 
and compelling her at all costs to 
pay his tax on tea. That was the 
strategic point in this desperate bat- 
tle between tyranny and freedom. 
In America’s deep, invincible and 
English-born conviction that it is the 
right of every free people to tax 
itself, and to pay no taxes to a govern- 
ment in which it is not represented, 
—jin her clear application of this 
moral principle to the times, — in 
her solemn declaration, first formu- 
lated by Samuel Adams in the Boston 
resolutions of May, 1773, that Par- 
liament had no right to tax the 
colonies, because the colonies were 
not represented in parliament, — in 
this every educated American will 
behold the deep spring of all our 
public liberty ; and, beholding this, 
he will see in the Boston Tea Party 
a signal instance of the ethical 
sublime. 

II. Nor was the grandeur of the 
people’s sentiment (and this is the 
second point that challenges our at- 
tention) one whit less than that of 
the principle by which the sentiment 
was engendered and evoked. The 
town of Boston, with its sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, was almost a 
unit in lofty and stern devotion to 
that principle: high and low, rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant, 
were all aflame with love of colonial 
freedom and hatred of royal oppres- 
sion. The great principle kindled 
the great sentiment, the great senti- 
ment blazed forth in the great deed ; 
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was the splendor of the prin- 
ciple and the sentiment out 
of which it sprang. The 
proudest victories of Alex- 
ander the Great look color- 
less and pale beside the de- 
feat of Leonidas; the ruling 
sentiment of the one was the 
love of fame, the ruling sen- 
timent of the other was the 
love of country, and “one 
star differeth from another 
star in glory.” When, in the 
eventful gathering of the 
people of Boston, on the 
sixteenth of December, in the Old South 
Meeting- house, counsels of moderation 
came even from the brave and gener- 
ous soul of Josiah Quincy, “ Let us weigh 
and consider before we advance to those 
measures which must bring on the most 
trying and terrible struggle this country 
ever saw,” slow and solemn and fraught 
with sublime determination was the 
answer of the people. “ Now the hand is 
to the plough, there must be no looking 
back.” And when old Boston, inspired 
by this love of liberty and justice, this 
loftiest and grandest of moral sentiments, 
trampled deliberately on all her own 
material interests, threw down the gaunt- 
let of defiance to the greatest king in 
Christendom, drew upon her own head 
the Boston Port Bill, the destruction of 
her commerce, the ruin of her industries, 








The Old Liberty Tree. 


mon, sacred forever to the equal rights, 
the equal freedom, the equal happiness 
of the common people, was desecrated 
and stolen by Boston’s own capitalists? 
Shall not a people which was strong en- 
ough to defeat the tyrant-plan of King 
George III. be strong enough to defeat 
the new tyrant-plan of King West End? 
That is the message to us which floats 
down from the past. The Boston of 1773 
declares to the Boston of 1893 the in- 
violable sanctity and immeasurable worth 
of a great sentiment which is founded 
upon a great principle. When, some 
twenty years ago, Canon Kingsley spoke 
to us in Tremont Temple, the only sen- 
tence I retain out of a long and elo- 
quent address lies in these pregnant and 
ringing words: ‘By sentiment, great 
nations live.’ Whenever, like a herd 





Boston Harbor, from Fort Hill-—From Des Barres’s Charts, 1776. 


and all the miseries of war— when old 
Boston, I say, did this out of obedience 
to a mere “sentiment,” did she not speak 
an imperishable word which the new Bos- 
ton will be wise to heed? History 
records that the Old South Meeting-house 
was “desecrated by British troops: ” 
shall she also record that Boston Com- 


of terrified bisons rushing over the prai- 
rie in wild and mad career, the horde 
of our material interests threatens to 
destroy the noblest heritage of our past 
and trample to death the great sentiments 
by which we live, then is it time to 
ponder the lesson of the Boston Tea 
Party and rise in defence of that which 








makes our national life worth 
living. While Boston stands, 
let Faneuil Hall, the Old 
State House, the Old South 
Meeting-house, King’s 
Chapel, and Boston Com- 
mon, stand in her midst 
unprofaned, still eloquent 
preachers of the “ Spirit of 
76,” still living fountains 
of reverence for American 
liberty, justice and equal 
rights. If the huge Boston 
of to-day has not enough 
principle and enough senti- 
ment to defend her inheri- 
tance from the tiny Boston 
of Tea Party days, she has 
no better claim to greatness 
than has the “ fat girl” in 
a dime museum. 

III. Third among the 
elements of moral grandeur 
in the Tea Party comes the 
profound historical signifi- 
cance of an act which marks 
the definite transformation 
of a constitutional struggle 
into a revolutionary war. 
To all Americans who de- 
rive their ancestry, especi- 
ally their intellectual and 
moral ancestry, from Eng- 
land, — 

“A land of settled governmont, 

A land of old and just re- 
nown, 

Where Freedom broadens 


slowly down 
From precedent to precedent; 


“* Where faction seldom gathers 
head, 
But, by degrees to fulness 
wrought, 
The strength of some diffu- 
sive thought 
Hath time and space to work 
and spread,” — 


nothing can be more im- 
pressive in our pre-Revo- 
lutionary history than the 
deep reluctance of our fore- 
fathers to make the appeal 
from law to force. English 
history is merely continued 
in American history, and 
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Old View of Boston, from the Road leading to Dorchester, 
FROM DES BARRES’S CHARTS, 1776. 
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the American Revolution is 
never understood until it is 
seen to be, in truth, the 
third great English Revolu- 
tion. Adams, Hancock, 
Otis, Warren, Quincy, 
Revere, Melvill, Molyneux, 
Rowe, — these men and 
their compeers were de- 
fending the fundamental 
principle of all English 
freedom against the King 
and his Tory friends, and 
had the sympathy of all 
freedom-loving English- 
men. It was strictly a con- 
stitutional struggle, a strug- 
gle under the British Con- 
stitution to preserve the 
common and fundamental 
liberties of the realm, in 
which our forefathers had 
been hitherto engaged: 
“We should stand,” de- 
clared Christopher Gads- 
den, the great patriot of 
South Carolina, as far back 
as 1765, “we should stand 
upon the broad common 
ground of those natural 
rights that we all feel and 
know as men, and as de- 
scendants of Englishmen.” 

This constitutional strug- 
gle for English rights broke 
at last into open war in 
America ; and, if the King 
had crushed it here, it 
would in all likelihood, 
being waged against a ty- 
rant who, by means of rot- 
ten boroughs and shameless 
corruption, had made Par- 
liament submissive to his 
will and would himself have 
become intoxicated with 
success, have broken into 
open war in England after- 
wards. Who can doubt that 
the end of such a war would 
have been the overthrow of 
the House of Hanover, as 
signal as that which had 
twice overtaken the House 
of Stuart? But George III., 
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Bostonians Paying the Exciseman. 


FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING. 


obstinate as he was, lacked the bull-headed 
courage of James II. Warned betimes 
by his bitter American humiliation, he 
fled from the peril of his own Stuart-like 
policy, saved a crown shorn of half its 
splendor by the loss of its American col- 
onies, and sullenly sank, a baffled tyrant, 
into the royal puppet of a revolutionized 
and emancipated England. Charles I. 
had found his Cromwell; James II. had 


found his William of Orange; and now 
George III. had found his Washington. 
In the downfall of Lord North’s ministry, 
March 20, 1782, the third great English 
Revolution was accomplished, and Amer- 
ica had proved herself the preserver of 
English liberty. For the same revolu- 
tionary convulsion which freed America 
from both the substance and the shadow 
of kingly rule, freed England, too, from 
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Lord North forcing the Tea down the Throat of America. 
FROM THE ENGRAVING BY PAUL REVERE. 


its substance, and left its shadow alone 
to the king; and Queen Victoria to-day 
owes her toy-throne to her grandfather’s 
defeat at Yorktown —to the Revolution 
which was actually begun at Griffin’s 
Wharf, under the invisible leadership of 
Samuel Adams. 

When that stern and silent band of 
patriots, by the light of a winter’s moon, 
had finished their work and hurled the 
tea-chests into the sea, America had 
passed the Rubicon. 
Therewas no battle, no 
bloodshed, even no resist- 
ance ; but the seizure and 
destruction of the tea, 
that well-understood sym- 
bol of a despot’s will, was, 
in essence, an act of or- 
ganized forcible insurrec- 
tion against the crown, a 
military act, an act of 
war. It was a blow in 
the very face of the lion 
of England, and it was 
followed instantly by the 
lion’s leap upon his prey. 
Earlier than this fateful 
night, there had been acts 
of violence, aud even of 
regrettable riot ; but they 
had been the acts of ir- 
responsible individuals or of mobs, or, at 
most, of the “Sons of Liberty,’’ a vol- 
untary association of patriots unknown 
to the law. But the Tea Party was a 
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Francis Rotch. 
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wholly different 
affair. It was no 
mob, no riot, but an 
orderly and repre- 
sentative body of 
citizens, animated 
by one spirit and 
one_ indomitable, 


public, and _loftily 
patriotic purpose, 
namely : to bring to 


naught the despotic 
purpose of a King 
and his catspaw 
Parliament to tax 
the colonies without 
their consent. 

In the autumn of 
1772, finding that 
Governor Hutchinson refused to convene 
the legislature, Samuel Adams, with a 
consummate statesmanship which won 
for him the title of “ Organizer of the 
Revolution,” had established a system by 
which the patriots of Massachusetts 
might, notwithstanding the Governor’s 
refusal, secure all the benefits of con- 
certed action. Standing ‘‘ committees of 
correspondence”’ were appointed in ev- 
ery town, and these brought the whole 
commonwealth, by an in- 
visible network of lines of 
intercommunication, into 
an actual political unity 
quite independent of the 
established government ; 
and the same system, ex- 
tended a few months later 
to the colonies themselves, 
had already made, out of 
thirteen hitherto unrelated 
commonwealths, an em- 
bryonic nation. America, 
in 1773, was like a mass 
of seemingly structureless 
protoplasm, which, as we 
are told, improvises out 
of its own substance tem- 
porary organs for tempor- 





PART OWNER OF THE “ DARTMOUTH.” ary purposes, and then 


reabsorbs them into itself 
once more. Precisely such a temporary 
organ as this was the Boston Tea Party, 
an improvised executive hand, as it were, 
for the town of Boston, for the Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts, for the whole 
sisterhood of the thirteen colonies; and 
its paramount historical significance is 
precisely this anomalous, yet easily intel- 
ligible, relation to the still protoplasmic 
American Union. All the intensest life 


of Boston, of Massachusetts, of the thir- 
in that 


teen colonies was concentred 
mysterious hand which, 
with ominous celerity, 
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feasting Belshazzar in awful characters 
upon his palace wall: ‘“ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin.’ Wise would have 
been the Belshazzar of England, if he 
had understood and heeded that warning 
hand ! 

IV. Passing now from the great prin- 
ciple, the great sentiment, and the great 





started out of the darkness 
to do the great deed of 
the hour, and then silently 
vanished into the darkness 
again, when the great deed 
was done. ‘That suddenly 
improvised executive hand 
of a mighty nation yet un- 
born has no parallel, save 
the hand which, as the 
Hebrew legend tells, wrote 
out the destiny of the 





























Members of the Boston Tea Party. 


t Henry Purkitt. 

2 JosErH LovERING. 
3 SAMUEL SPRAGUE. 
4 THomas MELvILL. 


5s GeorGeE Ropert TweLves HEwEs, 
6 NATHANIEL BRADLEE. 

7 Davip Kinnison. 

8 LENDALL Pitts. 
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historical significance of the Boston Tea 
Party, and contemplating merely the mode 
in which its world-famous exploit was 
wrought, we shall be no less struck with 
the moral grandeur which lay in its pro- 
found reverence for the forms of public 
law and its extreme solicitude for the 
rights of private property. Let me very 
briefly (for my time is short) rehearse 
the main points of the memorable story, 
well-known to you all, yet full for all time 
of an imperishable interest. 

On February 27, 1765, the Stamp Act 
was passed by Parliament, taxing the 
colonies without their consent; but it 
was repealed on March 28, 1766, accom- 
panied, however, by a declaratory act 
maintaining the abstract right of such 
taxation. This assertion of abstract right 
became once more an actual law on June 
29, 1767, when the Townshend Revenue 
Acts were passed, imposing duties on 
glass, paper, lead, and paints, on wine, 
oil, and fruits, and above all on tea; to 
encourage the exportation of which to 
America, a drawback of the whole duty 
payable on the importation was granted 
for five years. These measures were fol- 





lowed by the Massachusetts circular in- 
viting all the colonies to combine in re- 
sisting them; by the King’s command to 
rescind this circular, and the sturdy re- 
fusal of Massachusetts, through the “ illus- 
trious ninety-two,” to obey ; by the King’s 
vain attempt to arrest Samuel Adams and 
James Otis, to transport them to Eng- 
land, and to have them tried and executed 
for treason, under an obsolete statute of 
Henry VIII.; by the Hutchinson and 
other riots; by the arrival at Boston of 
British troops from Halifax, the assault 
on James Otis, the murder of Christopher 
Snyder on February 22, and the Boston 
Massacre of March 5,1770. Then came, 
in April, the repeal of the Townshend 
Acts, excepting the tax on tea; this the 
King insisted on still enforcing, for the 
avowed purpose of vindicating the right 
of Parliament to tax the colonies without 





Samuel Phillips Savage. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY COPLEY. 


their consent. This question of the right 
of taxation was seen and felt by both 
parties to be the issue between colonial 
freedom and colonial slavery ; and it was 
brought down to a point, concrete and 
decisive, in the tax ontea. ‘“ The King,” 
said Lord North, “ means to try the ques- 
tion with America.” The ten years’ 
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quarrel drew to a head in July, 1773. 
The East India Company, freed from 
former restraints, was now encouraged by 
the government to send several cargoes 
of tea to consignees in several American 
ports, Charleston, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. Elsewhere, the con- 
signees were persuaded or compelled to 
resign, and the tea was either sent back 
or left to spoil in the custom-house with 
the duty unpaid. But in Boston the con- 





Faneuil Hall before its Enlargement. 


signees were stubborn ; and here must be 
fought out the great battle on which de- 
pended the freedom or subjugation of a 
continent — here must “the question be 
tried’’ between America and George III. 

The Dartmouth, first of the three tea- 
ships sent to Boston, arrived on Sunday, 
November 28, 1773, and was anchored 
off Long Wharf. At 
nine o’clock, Mon- 
day morning, five 
thousand _ resolute 
men swarmed about 
Faneuil Hall, and 
organized them- 
selves by the choice 
of Jonathan Wil- 
liams as moderator. 
Samuel Adams 
offered resolutions, 
which were unani- 
mously adopted, 
that “the tea shall 
not be landed,” 


that “it shall be sent back in the same 
bottom to the place whence it came,” 
and that “no duty shall be paid on 
it.” The meeting then adjourned to 
the Old South Meeting House; and the 
frightened consignees fled to Castle 
William. The owner and the captain of 
the Dartmouth were notified that the 
ship would be entered, or the tea land- 
ed, at their peril. The ship itself was 
ordered to be moored at Griffin’s Wharf, 
and put under a guard of 
twenty-five men, commanded 
by Captain Edward Proctor. 
When Hancock represented 
that the consignees wanted 
time to meet and consult, the 
meeting voted, “out of great 
tenderness to them,” to ad- 
journ until the following day ; 
and it appointed six men, 
“used to horses,” to be ready 
“to give an alarm in the 
country towns, when neces- 
sary.”’ 

The guard, armed with 
muskets and bayonets, was 
kept up with military regu- 
larity till December 16. Two 
other teaships arrived soon 
after the Dartmouth, and 
were ordered by the selectmen of 
Boston to be moored by its side at 
Griffin’s Wharf. The whole country was 
in a blaze of excitement, and looked to 
Boston to protect the rights of all, Any 
attempt to land the tea by force would 
have kindled at once the flames of war. 
But the law provided that every ship 
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Lord North, 


should land its cargo within twenty days 
after arrival in port; and the twenty days 
would have expired by sunrise on Friday, 
December 17. Then the revenue officers, 
under protection of British guns, would 
be empowered to seize the ship, carry the 
tea to the custom-house, and collect the 
duty from the consignees. On Wednesday, 
the 15th, Rotch, 
the owner, accom- 
panied by the 
town’s committee 
of ten, with Adams 
at its head, was 
compelled to apply 
at the custom-house 
for a regular clear- 
ance of his vessel 
to London ; but the 
collector flatly re- 
fused to grant a 
clearance, until the 
tea should have first 
been landed. 

In this emer- 
gency, the memor- 
able meeting of 
Thursday, the 16th, 
was held at the Old 
South Meeting- 
House. The seven 
thousand anxious patriots there assembl- 
ed could not all enter the building, and 
many stood patiently outside in the 
rain. Within, the committee reported 





the collector’s refusal to grant a clearance. 
The meeting thereupon directed Rotch 
to file a protest at the custom-house, and 
forthwith to apply to the governor with- 
out delay for a pass to proceed on this 
day with his vessel to London. Rotch 
dared not refuse, and the meeting ad- 
journed to three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

At the adjourned meeting, the first and 
main question was: “Shall we abide by 
our former resolution with respect to the 
not suffering the tea to be landed?” The 
chief speakers were Samuel Adams, Dr. 
Thomas Young, and Josiah Quincy, whose 
words of gentle caution I have already 
quoted. At half-past four o’clock, the 
vote was unanimously repeated, that the 
tea should not be landed. A motion to 
adjourn was lost ; Rotch must first report 
the Governor’s answer to his application 
for a pass. But Rotch delayed to come. 
The Governor had gone to Milton to his 
country-seat, and Rotch, after following 
him thither, and after receiving his 
peremptory refusal of a pass, did not get 
back to the Old South till six o’clock. It 
had grown dark, and the dim light of a 





Interior of the Old South Meeting-House. 


few candles was not enough to dispel the 
darkness. But still the people were 
patiently waiting, determined to learn the 
issue. Rotch told his story of the Gov- 
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ernor’s refusal. 


The last expedient of 
lawful resistance had been tried in vain ; 


PARTY. 


Old South Meeting-House. 


and John Rowe exclaimed, ‘“‘ Who knows 
how tea will mingle with salt water?’’ At 
this the people hurrahed, and shouts 
arose, “A mob! A mob!” But a call 
to order at once stilled the growing tu- 
mult. Dr. Young reminded the people 
that Rotch was a good man who had tried 
to gratify them, and must not be hurt in 
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person or in property. Then the last 
question was put to the harassed owner 
of the ship; would he, or would he not, 
on his own responsibility, under the pres- 
ent circumstances, send back his vessel 
with the tea it contained? ‘To this he 
replied that he could not — it would be 
his ruin; and he admitted that he might 
attempt to land the tea for his. own se- 
curity. 

The great crisis had come. Every 
conceivable means had been tried to de- 
fend the people’s freedom without vio- 
lating the law or 
trampling on the 
rights of private 
property ; and every 
means had _ failed. 
Further delay was 
impossible. By 
sunrise to-morrow 
the tea would be 
landed; the con- 
signees, citizens of 
Boston, would pay 
the tax; and the 
King, “trying the 
question with Amer- 
ica,” would place 
his foot upon her 
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neck. Then it was, in that supreme mom- 
ent, that Samuel Adams rose to speak ; and 
the vast audience held its breath to listen. 
Calmly and quietly, with words which 
stirred no passion, yet were well under- 
stood to be the signal for an action whose 
echoes will reverberate forever, he simply 
said, “This meeting can do nothing 
more to save the country.” In those im- 
mortal words America renounced her 
fealty to unjust law, and appealed to 
righteous force; she said to her sons, 
“Let there be freedom !’’ and there was 
freedom. 

From the door of the Old South, in 
instant response to the well-comprehend- 
ed command of their leader, came a wild 
war-whoop of men disguised as Mohawk 
Indians, and the Boston Tea Party started 
on its path. Divided into three bands, 
each under a captain, they boarded the 
three ships, and with scrupulous decorum, 
without the slightest injury to any person 
and without injury to any property save 
the obnoxious tea, they broke open 


three hundred and forty-two chests of the 
latter, and threw the whole overboard. 
Gladly, if time permitted, would I re- 
hearse the many dramatic incidents of 
this unforgettable night which have come 
down to us through tradition, and been 
preserved by industrious and patriotic 
research ; but I must forbear. When the 
sun rose on the seventeenth of December, 
it looked down upon a harbor covered 
with a fleet of broken tea-chests, the 
“Invincible Armada ” of the New World, 
the symbol of a tyrant’s shattered sceptre 
and a rescued land. Long years were 
yet to elapse before the American Revo- 
lution, born in the Boston Tea Party, 
should grow up into colonial Indepen- 
dence and national Union; rivers of 
blood were yet to flow, before the great 
Commander-in-chief of thirteen con- 
federated colonies should be inaugurated 
as first President of the United States. 
But the King had already “tried the 
question with America ;” he had staked 
his royal will, and lost the game. The 
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King’s tax was never paid. And Samuel 
Adams, first victor over George III., was 
the illustrious fore-runner of the King’s 
still greater victor, George Washington. 
To us, Sons of the Revolution, on this 
our first annual service of gratitude for 
the birth of our first national leader, it is 
eminently fit that our thoughts should 
thus recur to the first great event of the 
warfare in which he led. In times when 
too many even of oyr educated men are 
losing faith in the ideas and sentiments 


of the Revolutionary War, doubting the 
foundation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and growing sceptical of our 
forefathers’ principles of freedom, justice, 
and the natural rights of man, it is well 
for us and for all to go back to those 
early days, and behold once more how 
grand they were. I know not how any 


lofty or generous or intelligent mind can 
contemplate the Boston Tea Party, yet 
fail to reverence its great principle, its 
great sentiment, its great significance, its 
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great story. If we, as a society, have 
any sound reason of being, it is surely 
not to cherish any petty self-complacency 
in a patriotic pedigree, but rather to 
obey its summons to a more patriotic life, 
lest, perchance, the glory of the fathers 
may prove the shame of the sons. It is 
our high privilege to recall men’s wander- 
ing minds, distracted and dazzled by the 
electric lights of modern civilization, to 
the nobler lustre of the eternal stars — to 
those enduring principles and to those 
exalted sentiments without which our 
vaunted civilization is but a feverish dream. 


oesenss- Meer. 


King of the Mohawks.” 


No self-conceit of progress, whether in 
industry, or in commerce, or in the arts, 
or in the sciences, or in philosophy itself, 
will ever quench the splendor of those 
stars. Here and to-day, we lift up grate- 
ful hearts because those stars still shine 
upon us in our country’s history, lighting 
the way and lightening the burden of our 
country’s future. Be it ours to broaden 
men’s comprehension and deepen men’s 
veneration for those stars — for the prin- 
ciples and the sentiments which render for- 
ever illustrious the spirit of Samuel Adams 
and the spirit of George Washington. 








ROBERT BROWNING’S STAR. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


HE Century was young — the month was May — 

T The spacious East was kindled with a light 
That lent a sudden glory to the night, 

And a new star began its upward way 
Toward the high splendour of the perfect day : 

With pure white flame, inexorably bright, 

It reached the souls of men— no stain so slight 
As to escape its all-revealing ray. 


When countless voices cried, “ The Star has set!” 
And through the lands there surged a sea of pain, 
Was it Death’s triumph — victory of Woe? — 

Nay! There are lights the sky may not forget: 

When suns, and moons, and souls shall rise again, 

In the New Life’s wide East that star shall glow. 
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CUDDYHUNK. 


By Edward Payson Jackson. 


EROIC ecstasy may thrill 
H The soldier’s heart ; 


But acts he not the hero’s part 
Who dies to save, — as well as kill? 


No blazoned flag, no trumpet’s blare, 
No swelling cry 

Of crowds, no pomp of chivalry 

Inspired that crew to do and dare. 


Their wives and children held their breath, 
Or prayed and wept 

While raging winds and breakers swept 

Those island heroes to their death. 


The chieftain’s breast may wear its shield 
Of cross and star, 

But there’s a glory brighter far 

Than shines upon the battle field. 
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NORWAY’S STRUGGLES FOR POLITICAL LIBERTY. 
By Julius E. Olson. 


the Norwegian people gather, as 

we do on the Fourth of July, to 
celebrate their national independence, — 
the day on which their ancestors, in 1814, 
adopted a free constitution. Norway’s 
struggles in winning her independence 
and maintaining the integrity of it in her 
union with Sweden, constitute a long 
chapter of her modern history. 

The constitution of Norway guarantees 
complete liberty to the people, but this 
the various sovereigns of the dual mon- 
archy have not always been willing to 
recognize in practice, and as a conse- 
quence, the Storthing, or National Assem- 
bly, has been forced more than once to 
present a bold front to the king, and to 
wring from him their rights by a resort 
to the most rigid methods of procedure 
that the constitution provides. At times 
royalty has gained temporary advantages, 
but, on the other hand, Norway has won 
some very decided victories, and, on the 
whole, made steady gains along the lines 
of national independence, never relin- 
quishing, even under seeming defeat, any 
of her constitutional rights, although 
obliged at various times to hold them in 
abeyance. 

The political crisis that Norway has 
just passed through is but one of a series 
of combats that have been waged be- 
tween Norwegian democracy and _ its 
various opponents. Norway has not yet 
complete right of free action. She has 
one more shackle to break. For this 
task she has steeled herself, and the first 
strategic movement of the final struggle 
has been made. 

Norway has complete control of her 
domestic affairs, but Sweden and Norway 
have the same diplomatic and consular 
service, under the supervision of a min- 
ister for foreign affairs, an official who 
represent both countries, but who hith- 
erto has always been a Swede, and in no 
way responsible to the Norwegian gov- 
ernment. ‘This fact has given the world 
a wrong idea of Norway’s relation to 
Sweden. Norway is jealous of her rights, 
and is anxious to have the world under- 


C—* EACH recurring 17th of May, 


stand her true position in the union 
between the two countries. And this 
desire is due not alone to patriotic senti- 
ment and commendable national pride: 
she has suffered real injustice. By virtue 
of the present arrangement her big 
Swedish brother is often tempted to pose 
as her guardian. She has resolved to 
remove the temptation. 

The casual student of Scandinavian 
affairs inclines to the belief that the peo- 
ple of Norway and Sweden, on account 
of geographical position, racial affinity 
and supposed linguistic identity, ought to 
amalgate politically and become one 
nation in sentiment and aim. The expe- 
rience of three quarters of a century, 
however, shows that there is no likeli- 
hood of this being done. The two 
nations are to-day farther apart in every 
way than ever before since the union was 
formed. This union was the result of 
political exigencies, and offered no con- 
ditions for a common social organization, 
and hence the social, and intellectual 
forces of the two countries have followed 
independent lines. Their literatures, for 
instance, are entirely separate and indi- 
vidual. 

As stated, the union was formed in 
1814. Norway went into it with a free 
constitution of her own making, and how 
she made and retained that constitution, 
in spite of the decrees of the great pow- 
ers of Europe, is an interesting chapter 
in the history of political liberty. It is, 
indeed, astonishing that she was able to 
accomplish what she did, when we con- 
sider, not only her powerful opponents, 
but the fact that for over four hundred 
years the country had been under the 
rule of Danish kings. During this long 
union of four centuries the Norsemen 
had maintained a sturdy fersonal inde- 
pendence that even Danes did not pos- 
sess, due to a system of uda/ or freehold 
tenure of land. On account of these udal 
rights, to which the Norse peasantry persist- 
ently clung, the Danish nobles did not suc- 
ceed in introducing Danish serfdom inte 
Norway. The Norsemenclaimed their land 
by the same right that the king claimed 
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his crown, and any encroachment upon 
this right was boldly resented. Secure 
in the possession of their estates, the 
people had, strangely enough, lost their 
interest in national affairs. These udal- 
ers or freeholders were not mere peasants, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term. 
They were indeed a sort of hereditary 
aristocracy :— the heirs of men who had, 
in that heroic past of several centuries 
embalmed in the Old Norse sagas, made 
Norway one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. It would be interesting to show 
the importance of Norway’s udal system 
to her national regeneration in 1814, if 
space would permit, for it proved to be 
the solid rock on which it became possi- 
ble to build national independence. 

Healthy signs of a revival in national 
spirit, nourished by a study of the rich 
saga literature of the classical period, ap- 
peared in the latter half of the 18th 
century. This desire for national free- 
dom was vitalized during the stirring 
times of the French revolution; and in 
Scandinavia it was the Norsemen, not the 
the Danes or Swedes, who became the 
apostles of the new political gospel. 
From this time on there was a steady 
growth of national feeling, and when, in 
1814, the opportunity came for Norway 
to assert herself, she was not slow to act. 
Had not this healthy growth of national 
sentiment, however, preceded the event- 
ful days of 1814, and had not this senti- 
ment had the underpinning of the peas- 
ant’s personal independence, the Norwe- 
gian constitution would simply have been 
a paper constitution. It would surely 
have been swept away by the great reac- 
tion emanating from the Holy Alliance, 
whereas it was the only constitution among 
the many to which the French revolution 
had given birth that survived the storms 
of that period. 

It is necessary at this point to inquire 
into the origin of the present union be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. In the year 
1810, Marshall Jean Bernadotte of France 
was elected crown prince of Sweden, 
Charles XIII. being childless. Bernadotte 
proved unfaithful to Napoleon, and joined 
the allied forces against him, demanding 
as his reward the cession of Norway to 
Sweden as indemnification for the Baltic 
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province of Finland, which Russia had 
recently taken away from Sweden. After 
Napoleon’s fatal Russian campaign and 
his defeat at the battle of Leipsic, Ber- 
nadotte forced Frederick VI. of Den- 
mark, by the treaty of Kiel, January, 
1814, to cede Norway to Sweden. This 
aroused great indignation in Norway. 
There were influential men there who had 
desired a union with Sweden, on account 
of geographical position, but no one could 
endure the thought of being sold out- 
right. The Norsemen contended that 
the union with Denmark had been a vol- 
untary one, and that the king of Den- 
mark might sever the union, but had no 
authority to treat Norway as a chattel. 
By his act Norway reverted, in their 
opinion, to the constitutional condition 
that obtained before the union was 
formed. 

It has been indicated that the Norse- 
men were not altogether prepared for this 
crisis. The sagas of the kings of Norway 
had been translated fram the old Norse, 
and were extensively read. These were 
filled with the proud achievements of her 
own independent kings; and this proud 
past, together with the impetus that came 
from the French Revolution, inspired a 
school of patriotic poets, who so persist- 
ently sang the praises of Norway and her 
people that the Danes almost unwittingly 
joined the chorus. These national songs 
were often childishly bombastic, but they 
aroused the people, and thus, in a way, 
their authors became the founders of a 
state. Moreover, the country had, since 
1618, had’ a national army that had on 
more than one occasion distinguished 
itself, — had, indeed, faced and felled no 
less a foe than Charles XII. In fact, the 
country was fairly well defended, and this 
gave the people courage. Under these 
circumstances, the people in convention 
assembled declared, February 16th, 1814, 
that the cession of Norway to Sweden 
could not be recognized. An address was 
sent to the Swedish king saying: “ The 
nation has arisen to defend its freedom 
and independence. We offer Sweden 
peace and defensive alliance, if she will 
relinguish her claim; otherwise we de- 
clare war.”” Hereupon Christian Freder- 


ick, a Danish prince who had determined 
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to cast his lot with the Norsemen, was 
elected prince regent. A convention was 
called for establishing a permanent gov- 
ernment, and on the 17th of May (1814), 
a constitution was adopted, and Christian 
Frederick was made king. Of this con- 
stitution I shall only say here that it is 
generally conceded to be one of the 
freest and most democratic in existence. 
As its prototypes, the constitution of the 
United States, the French constitution of 
1791, and the Spanish of 1812, it is a 
clear reflection of the sovereignty of the 
people. Royalty and nobility as such had 
not dictated a word in it. It was not a 
constitution drawn up by a conqueror for 
the conquered. 

The next thing to be done was to face 
3ernadotte, backed by his allies,— Russia, 
England, Prussia and Austria. The 
Norsemen had acted with faith in the 
justice of their cause, and seemed to 
hope that something would intervene to 
prevent the powers from enforcing the 
decrees of the treaty of Kiel. But the 
horizon was dark. Napoleon had been 
sent to Elba, and victorious Bernadotte 
was approaching Norway’s borders like a 
dark thunder-cloud. Norwegian ambas- 
sadors had been despatched to England 
to seek her support, but her ministry re- 
fused them a hearing. Norway found 
able and enthusiastic defenders in Par- 
liament, but they were powerless in the 
face of a majority that felt that the min- 
istry had to be supported. And so Nor- 
way was forced to stand alone. The die 
had been cast, and war was inevitable. 
Ambassadors, that were in reality war- 
heralds, arrived to inform the king of 
Norway that he must submit. To openly 
defy the great powers meant sure defeat. 
Diplomacy alone could accomplish any- 
thing at this juncture. It was necessary 
to gaintime. Fortunately the Norwegian 
king made a very favorable impression 
upon the ambassadors. He told them he 
could give no definite reply without the 
advice of the Storthing, and to convene 
this body required three months, during 
which time the country must have peace 
and open ports. The ambassadors looked 
favorably upon this, and hastened to 
Sweden to urge upon Bernadotte the 
granting of Norway’s request. He was 


very angry on account of their action in 
treating with the king of Norway, whose 
government they had thereby recognized. 
During the meeting, he lost his temper, 
and asked the Russian ambassador if he 
had been instructed by his government to 
defend the Norwegian constitution. Ber- 
nadotte was unwilling to make any con- 
cessions, thinking he had before him an 
easy task of conquest. He did not be- 
lieve that people who had been under the 
lash of a more absolute power than the 
Sultan’s (as he expressed it), had such 
thirst for political rights that they would 
stake everything upon the preservation of 
a constitution. He would teach the re- 
bellious Norwegians a lesson in obedi- 
ence. 

So the war began. The Norwegian 
king had been a success as an organizer. 
As a general he was not. Under fire he 
lost courage. On one important occasion 
he ordered a retreat, under the most 
vehement protest of his officers. Some 
of his generals, however, won victories 
that caused Bernadotte to halt and con- 
sider. He was, in fact, as anxious to 
have hostilities cease as Christain Freder- 
ick. His Swedish army was not large 
enough to carry the war to a successful 
issue, and he had begun to fear that his 
allies would fail him, for he knew that on 
account of his plebeian blood, the princes 
of Europe were not kindly disposed 
toward him. Moreover, during the cam- 
paign against Napoleon, he is said to 
have entertained hopes of becoming his 
successor, and with that end in view had 
not marched his Swedish troops upon 
French soil. ‘This had been viewed with 
suspicion, which later found open utter- 
ance at the council of Vienna. 

And beside this Bernadotte was keenly 
sensitive of his military reputation, and 
he saw the fatal consequences to him at 
Vienna of a prolonged campaign. More- 
over, to his credit as a statesman be it 
said, he knew that a union forced upon 
the Norwegians would lack that element 
of strength necessary to make it of value 
to him or to either country. And so, 
without alluding to the treaty of Kiel, he 
proposed an armistice and a convention 
to which the Norwegians agreed. Thus 
Charles John, (Bernadotte’s title as 








crown prince,) recognized the political 
existence of the Norwegian Storthing, 
something that previously to that time 
the Swedish government had refused to 
do. Delegates from both governments 
met at Moss in Norway, August 14th, 
(1814), when the Norwegians, having 
lost faith in their own king, declared 
themselves willing to form a union with 
Sweden on one condition, namely, that 
they should be allowed to retain their 
constitution, making only the necessary 
verbal changes, and that Norway’s equal- 
ity in the union should be unconditional- 
ly recognized. Feeling that it was im- 
perative to restore peace as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to check the design of his 
royal opponents, Charles John accepted 
these terms, and Norway gained a posi- 
tion that the most valiant defence might 
not have attained. He was in fact so 
anxious for an immediate settlement of 
difficulties that he had instructed the 
commissioners who were to treat with the 
Storthing, not to hesitate to make con- 
cessions ; these he said they could undo 
at some future session of the Storthing. 
A constitutional provision or so was noth- 
ing serious in the eyes of this disciple of 
Napoleon. And so on the fourth of 
November, (1814) Norway was declared 
to be “a free, independent and indivisible 
kingdom, united with Sweden under one 
king.” Sweden had thus failed to enforce 
the decrees of the treaty of Kiel; for 
the negotiations plainly show that the 
union was a voluntary one, formed in 
accordance with Norway’s demands. 
This view is corroborated by the events 
of the ensuing year, when a bond of 
union was framed. The need of such an 
instrument was stated by the king to his 
Swedish diet, and the point of perfect 
equality particularly dwelt upon. This 
document, which was framed by repre- 
sentatives of both governments, and 
adopted in the summer of 1815, is known 
as the Act of Union. It is more of the 
nature of an international compact than 
of a fundamental law. It recognizes 
Norway’s independence, and states that 
the union was formed, not by force of 
arms, but through free conviction, and 
that it ought and shall be maintained 
through the mutual recognition of each 
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nation’s legal rights for the defence of their 
united thrones. According to its provis- 
ions the two countries have nothing in 
common except the king, in whose selec- 
tion, in case of a new dynasty, both 
nations have an equal voice. Norway 
has her own national assembly, the 
Storthing, her own cabinet, her own 
judiciary, monetary system, finances, tariff 
system, administration, and her own army 
and navy. The king is the only repre- 
sentative of the union, and then only as 
an individual, not in his executive acts, 
(except in declaring war,) for from a 
constitutional point of view there is a 
Swedish king and a Norwegian king, — 
two separate thrones and two separate 
governments. This dual monarchy is 
therefore quite unlike that of Austria- 
Hungary. Ina work entitled Zhe Stat, 
Woodrow Wilson says : 

“Very interesting and important differences of 
law and organization separate Austria-Hungary 
from its northern analogue, Sweden-Norway. The 
union of Austria and Hungary is much more 
complete than that between Sweden and Norway. 
The southern state has what the northern state 
has not, a common legislative authority, namely, 
and common departments of administration.” 
And for this, let me add, Norway, after 
nearly eighty years of experience, is duly 
thankful. 

From what has been said, I think, it 
will be plain that the union between 
Sweden and Norway was formed on the 
basis of perfect equality between the two 
states. But this principle of equality was 
not honestly put into practice. As a 
matter of fact, when the Swedes learned of 
the terms upon which their long-headed 
crown-prince had concluded peace, they 
were disappointed. He received no 
compliments for his really shrewd work. 
The old king said it was “a union to 
weep over.” And so, to appease the 
Swedes, and to conciliate the Holy Alli- 
ance, Charles John resolved to inaugur- 
ate a policy of retrenchment in dealing 
with Norway. But he was not the first to 
assume the offensive. At its first session, 
the Storthing passed a measure to abolish 
nobility. This was promptly vetoed, but 
it was passed by two successively elected 
Storthings, and became a law, in 1821, 
in spite of the royal protest. Charles 


John who became king in 1818, had 
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strongly urged a postponement of this 
measure out of regard to the Holy Alli- 
ance, but in vain. During the same 
session (1821) the king proposed no less 
than thirteen changes in the constitution, 
all calculated to increase his powers, (one 
of which was the right of absolute veto), 
and to gain favor for the promotion of 
these measures, the crown prince, instead 
of a Swede, was appointed viceroy. This 
pleased the Norwegians, but the changes 
proposed were nevertheless unanimously 
rejected. 

In spite of this rebuff, the same 
propositions were laid before a succeed- 
ing session of the triennial Storthing, 
(1827) but to no purpose. About this 
time Charles John tried to prevent the 
Norwegians from celebrating the 17th of 
May, the day on which the constitution 
had been adopted, but his attitude only 
increased their demonstrations. The 
Storthing continued to be aggressive. An 
appanage was refused, and the salary of 
the viceroy and of some high officials 
was reduced. Other things, too, were 
done, indicating that the Storthing did 
not propose to confine itself to a policy, 
of defence,— acts which not only thor- 
oughly enraged Charles John, but also in- 
curred the displeasure of the Holy 
Alliance, which exhorted him to check 
these democratic aberrations. He found 
the session of 1836 especially aggravat- 
ing. All officials, even military men, ap- 
peared in the Storthing in civil dress, 
conduct by which Charles John thought 
they: meant to express that they could 
not iulfill their duties to the king and the 
Storthing at the same time. Royal 
propositions for constitutional amend- 
ments were very summarily disposed of. 
The Russian government now stepped in 
and urged the king to dissolve the Stor- 
thing, a power that the Norwegian 
constitution does not grant the king. 
Hitherto the cabinef had always proved 
faithful to the Storthing, but at this time 
the prime minister (Lovenskiold) agreed 
with the king in the wisdom of Russia’s 
advice. This minister was promptly 
impeached and fined. And so the con- 
flict continued, the king looking upon 
his Swedish subjects with anything but 
kindly eyes, until trouble in his Swedish 


capital induced him to spend a longer 
time than usual in Christiania, where he 
received many proofs that the people, 
especially those who had opposed him 
most bitterly, really loved him personally, 
although they did not approve of his con- 
stitutional amendments. 

In 1844, Charles John was succeeded 
by his son Oscar I. Fears were enter- 
tained in Norway that he might continue 
his father’s policy, but they were ground- 
less. All of the Charles John’s suc- 
cessors, including the present king, have 
been disposed to yield to Norway’s de- 
mands for equality, but they have usual- 
ly been restrained by the intervention of 
Swedish opinion. 

From the beginning of the union the 
Norwegians had never liked the constitu- 
tional provision that the king might ap- 
point a Swede as his viceroy or s¢atholder. 
It smacked too much of provincial 
subordination. During the first fifteen 
years of the union, the presidency of the 
king’s Norwegian cabinet was held by 
Swedish-born viceroys. The last one of 
this period, Count Platen, who came with 
the avowed purpose of “ incorporating 
the Norwegians with the faithful Swedes,” 
experienced such an unpleasant sojourn, 
that the rebuffs he received are said to 
have hastened his death. After this the 
position was not filled for seven years, 
and was never afterwards occupied by a 
Swede. But even when occupied by a 
Norwegian, it continued to be odious, 
and it was vacant at various intervals, 
until, after various attempts that caused 
bitter discussions in the press of both 
countries, it was finally abolished in 1873 
by the present king, Oscar II. 

Previously to this time (as it has since 
also), the “ flag question” had more than 
once put the people of both countries 
into a passion, but it is a long story and 
I pass on to a far more interesting one, 
the ‘“‘ veto conflict,” as it is called. It 
began in 1872. Up to this time the 
Storthing and the ministery had practi- 
cally been a unit in combat with the king ; 
but the veto question precipitated a 
struggle between the Liberty party on 
the one side, and the king, the ministry 
and the conservative party, on the other. 
During the first quarter of a century of 
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the union, the majority of the members 
of the Storthing belonged to the official 
class. Gradually, however, the peasant 
proprietors increased in number, and 
formed the nucleus of an opposition 
party, now known as the Left, or Liberals. 
In 1851, this party found an able leader 
in the late John Sverdrup, to whose skil- 
ful guidance the country is largely in- 
debted for the many reforms of the suc- 
ceeding forty years. 

In 1872, the Liberals brought in a bill, 
carried by a vote of 80 to 29, to enact 
that the members of the cabinet should 
take part in the proceedings of the 
Storthing. The conservative ministry 
advised the king to veto this. It was 
correctly surmised that the measure 
virtually meant the introduction of the 
English parliamentary system of respon- 
sibility to the majority party, and the 
members of the conservative cabinet did 
not propose to sign their own death- 
warrants. They received a vote of cen- 
sure for their advice, but the king ex- 
pressed his confidence in them, and re- 
fused to accept their resignations, main- 
taining that he had a right to appoint 
and keep whatever ministers he pleased. 

Charles XV. died the same year 
(1872) and when Oscar II. ascended the 
throne, he promised to give this question 
careful consideration. And so at the 
session of 1874, his cabinet laid a royal 
proposition before the Storthing for the 
admittance of the ministers to seats in 
that body, but this was to be accompa- 
nied by other changes of the nature of 
Charles John’s retrenchment measures. 
The royal propositions were rejected, and 
a new cabinet bill was passed. This was 
carried by three successively elected 
Storthings, (the last time in 1880 by a 
vote of 93 against 20,) which made it a 
law, as the constitution provides that the 
king has only a suspensive veto, twice 
effective. But it was feared that the king 
would claim an absolute veto in constitu- 
tional amendments. This is what his 
ministers urged him to do, basing their 
advice upona legal opinion from the 
department of justice, that in amend- 
ments to the constitution the right of an 
absolute veto, although not directly ex- 
pressed in the fundamental law, was 


“beyond all doubt.”” This opinion was 
later confirmed by the law faculty of the 
University, but nevertheless, on the gth 
of June 1880, (a second 17th of May to 
the Liberals), a resolution was passed 
declaring the bill a law without the royal 
sanction. As the executive still refused 
to recognize the validity of the law, the 
members of the cabinet were impeached 
before the High Court of the Realm, and 
convicted. Some were deprived of 
office, and others only fined. 

During those exciting days of 1883-84, 
public feeling ran very high. A coup a’ etat 
seemed imminent. As an_ indication 
of this, it was found that 20,o00 muskets 
in one of the Norwegian arsenals had 
been deprived of their locks. Through- 
out the whole land patriotic speeches 
were made, exhorting the people to stand 
firm in support of the Storthing. The 
poet Bjornson, whose manly voice is 
always heard in the hour of danger, had 
the courage to say at a public meeting: 

“If any one insists that the monarchy can not 

give up an absolute veto, then you must boldly 
answer that in that case the Norwegian people 
must give up the monarchy.” 
The king at first denied the High Court’s 
jurisdiction in the case, and refused to 
comply with its decrees; but he never- 
theless found it expedient, “ Under the 
circumstances,” as he put it, to ask the 
Selmer ministry to retire, whereupon he 
appointed a new ministry of the same 
tenor as the old, instead of one in sympa- 
thy with the majority party. This new 
cabinet was informed that unless it com- 
plied with the Storthing’s resolution, im- 
peachment proceedings would immediate- 
ly be begun, — information that effected 
the retirement of this ‘April ministry,”’ 
as it was called. After some attempts in 
the direction of a compromise-ministry, 
the king at last invited Sverdrup, the 
leader of the opposition to form a 
cabinet. 

And thus another victory was scored 
for the people, this time against, not only 
the king, but also against the Norwegian 
monarchical party, the Conservative 


government, the leaders of which, during 
the veto conflict, had looked askance 
across the borders for the moral support 
of Sweden, in their desire to exchange 
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some of Norway’s independence for a 
firmer union and a more effective royal 
power. But opinion in Sweden was 
divided. The Swedish liberals declared 
that the “veto war” in Norway did not 
concern Sweden. They saw then, and 
see now, that the fight Norway is waging 
against royalty, is paving the way for 
their own democratization. As a recent 
Swedish editorial puts it : 

“The refractory attitude of the Norwegian does 
not imply animosity to the Swedish people, but to 
their antiquated institutions. They refuse to be 
set back in their development.”’ 

It has been said that mentioning the 
poet Bjdrnstjerne Bjornson’s name _ is 
equivalent to hoisting the pure Norwe- 
gian flag. For over thirty years he has 
been in every political or literary combat 
that the country has had. And these 
have been numerous. His national songs 
have supplanted the old bombastic songs 
of the 17th of May type. He has done 
more than any other one man to arouse 
the political conscience of his people. 
A word in his defense. His Norwegian 
opponents, marching in royal processions, 
singing the patriotic words of his famous 
national song, denounce him as a traitor, 
and his enemies across the border accuse 
him of inciting the Norwegian people to 
hate the Swedes. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Bjérnson is a phil- 
anthropist. He loves not only Norway, 
but Sweden, and all the worid. He is, it 
is true, a political agitator, but an agi- 
tator for human rights,— secure condi- 
tions for universal peace. In literature, 
Bjornson is an optimistic realist. His 
optimism knows no bounds. His abid- 
ing faith in humanity stimulates and 
strengthens. Being a poet, he may not 
always be a safe political pilot, but as 
some one has said, we do not look to 
poets for finalities. Enthusiastic foreign 
newspaper correspondents sometimes 
herald him as the first president of the 
Norwegian republic, which he has said 
will some day come “like a letter by 
post,” but poets never become presi- 
dents. 

The question that at present is engag- 
ing the attention of the Norwegian peo- 
ple is an important and interesting one. 
I refer to the demand of the Liberal 


party for a separate consular service, and, 
eventually, a complete diplomatic repre- 
sentation of its own, or, at any rate, such 
an adjustment of foreign relations as to 
make officers of this branch of the pub- 
lic service in some way responsible to the 
Norwegian people, and not ulone to the 
king and his Swedish minister for foreign 
affairs. This question must soon be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the Norwe- 
gian Storthing, its supporters insist, or it 
will result in a separation of the two 
peoples. T‘ie union must ultimately be 
recognized as, what it in law is, a personal 
union,— a defensive alliance for the mu- 
tual protection of the independence of 
the two nations, or even that bond will 
be broken. In all previous struggles the 
indissolubleness of the union has not 
been seriously questioned. But in recent 
years a republic has not been a very re- 
mote possibility in the minds of many 
Norwegian patriots. Whenever the Lib- 
erals have attempted to make encroach- 
ments on royal prerogatives, their op- 
ponents have hastened to warn the people 
that the success of their measures meant 
the annihilation of the monarchy and the 
introduction of republican institutions,— 
a threat repeated so often that the peo- 
ple have looked into the history of repub- 
lics, and find them not at all to be 
dreaded. The question has been dis- 
cussed not a little even among the peas- 
antry. 

In discussing the present political situ- 
ation, the question naturally arises: How 
is it that Norway, which the constitution 
calls a free and independent state, did 
not obtain its own diplomatic and con- 
sular service when the union was formed ? 
We must remember that this was done in 
turbulent times,— in 1814. Norway had 
declared her independence and estab- 
lished a government, but this govern- 
ment and its representatives the great 
powers had refused to recognize. So 
when she entered the union she had no 
diplomatic service. Important foreign 
relations needed immediate attention, and 
these were adjusted through the estab- 
lished Swedish channels. Thus what be- 
gan as a make-shift became a settled 
practice. But protests were made as 
early as 1818 and 1821, and a slight con- 
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cession was made in 1835, when the still 
prevailing practice began of admitting a 
Norwegian minister of state to the diplo- 
matic council. This official’s function, 
however, is simply advisory. This was 
not satisfactory to Norway, and the next 
Storthing (1837), complained to the king 
of the way diplomatic matters were con- 
ducted, Norway having in one case, 
through the mismanagement (to use a 
mild expression) of the Swedish minister 
for foreign affairs, been obliged to pay an 
entirely unjust and outrageous indemnity 
of over $100,000, besides suffering very 
humiliating treatment. The Storthing’s 
address to the king resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to revise 
the Act of Union. This committee 
recommended that the minister for foreign 
affairs should be either a Norwegian or a 
Swede, and be responsible to both legis- 
lative bodies, but the report was buried 
in a Swedish department of state. In 
1869 the Storthing rejected the report of 
another joint committee. After these 
unsatisfactory attempts at compromise, the 
question yielded in importance and inter- 
est to the viceroy and veto contests, after 
which, in 1885-86, new attempts were 
made, when both parties agreed that 
foreign affairs should be conducted by a 
joint council consisting of an equal num- 
ber of ministers from each country, but 
the negotiations again stranded on the 
minister for foreign affairs. At this time 
an ex-minister (Bjornstjerna) declared in 
the Swedish diet : 

“On the basis of the agreements entered into 
when the union was formed, Norway has no right 
whatever to take part in the discussion of diplo- 
matic questions, much less a right to complete 
equality.” 

And as late as January, 1891, the Swedish 
ministry, in a joint council, insisted that 
“neither the Act of Union or any other union 
law gives Norway the right to take part in the 
discussion of diplomatic affairs.” 

It has been suggested that the conserva- 
tive Norwegian ministers who were mem- 
bers of the joint council might have re- 
plied that neither the Act of Union nor 
any other union law gives Sweden the 
right to control Norway’s foreign affairs. 
And for failing to make such a protest, 
these ministers received a vote of cen- 
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sure from the Storthing that effected 
their resignation, whereupon the present 
liberal cabinet, with Steen as prime min- 
ister, came into power. 

Thus all past attempts at a solution of 
this difficulty have failed. Having by 
accident, as it were, obtained control of 
the diplomatic relations of both countries 
the Swedish government has insisted, of 
late years more strenuously than ever be- 
fore, that this control was one of the 
implied conditions of the union, and it 
has been in a position to maintain its 
claims from the vantage ground of actual 
possession. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that the diplomatic as well as the 
consular officers, except the minister for 
foreign affairs, may, according to the 
practice that now obtains, be either 
Swedes or Norwegians. Norwegians have 
filled some of the best diplomatic posi- 
tions; but in law they are officers of 
Sweden, and responsible to the Swediah 
minister for foreign affairs. The case 
is certainly unique. The Norwegian 
Liberals consider it an abnormity, —a 
blot on their national escutcheon, and 
propose to wipe it out. In previous con- 
troversies they have contended that the 
minister for foreign affairs should be 
either a Swede or a Norwegian, (once 
even proposing that it should not be 
specified, but left to the discretion of the 
king,) but they now demand, as has 
already been stated, a separate minister 
for foreign affairs, and their own diplo- 
mats and consuls. 

A recent and well known Swedish 

writer, A. Hedin, a member of the Diet, 
has said on this question : 
“The ruling wisdom in Sweden has let three 
quarters of a century pass without learning that, 
as a result of opposition to legitimate demands, 
small difficulties grow to great ones, and these 
suddenly change to impossibilities. This wisdom 
has brought the question to such a point that it 
may cause a dissolution of the union. That a 
radical demand for an independent diplomatic 
service would eventually be made by the Nor- 
wegians, presented, too as a principal measure of 
a majority party, it has not been difficult to fore- 
see by all who are not politically blind. 


The present situation is the natural result of such 
stupid politics.” 


And what is the present situation? Since 
the unsuccessful attempts of 1886 and 
1891, the Liberals have urged Norway’s 
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absolute right to a separate diplomatic 
and consular service. All attempts at 
negotiation for this right having failed, 
they have determined to fake it. As the 
Swedes are in actual possession of the 
disputed territory, the Liberals began to 
move cautiously, not desiring to be stig- 
matized as rebellious. First they had a 
conservative party at home to contend 
with, men whose extreme anxiety for the 
welfare of their country has caused them 
to put the union first and national inde- 
pendence second. In recent years this 
party has played the classical role of the 
good hen mother clucking nervously on 
the bank, while the ducklings, which she 
had heedlessly hatched, were plunging 
merrily into the stream of modern re- 
form. Besides this opposition at home, 
the Liberals were in doubt of the attitude 
the king would assume, and so concluded 
not to attempt a whole loaf. They 
would begin with independent consuls. 

Some time ago a commission was ap- 
pointed by the government to inquire in- 
to the feasibility of this move. A very 
favorable report having been made, the 
Liberal party, in the fall of 1891, ‘went 
before the people on this issue. The 
Liberal cabinet was already a unit on the 
question, but it desired, if possible, an 
increased majority in the Storthing 
before taking any aggressive steps. This 
majority it received, and when the Stor- 
thing convened last January, the first bugle 
note of warning to the Swedish govern- 
ment was the introduction of resolution, 
declaring that the matter of establishing 
a separate consular service was exclusive- 
ly a Norwegian question, to be decided 
by the Norwegian authorities and the 
king, and that only the methods and 
terms of separation would be considered 
in joint council. Thereupon a bill was 
introduced, establishing an independent 
consular service. This bill after a long 
series of debates, was passed on the roth 
of last June, and funds were appropri- 
ated with which to arrange preliminaries 
with Sweden. 

Under a system of parlimentary rule, 
the will of the king is supposed to be ex- 
pressed by his ministry. His cabinet is 
a shield to receive the arrows of popular 
disapproval. But on account of the 


Swedish power behind the Norwegian 
throne, there was considerable anxiety as 
to how the king would view the new move. 
After a discussion of the matter with him, 
his Liberal Norwegian ministry ascer- 
tained that, out of regard to his Swedish 
cabinet, he had decided to veto the 
measure. Here was a dilemma. The 
Constitution says: ‘The king’s person 
is holy. He can neither be blamed 
nor accused. Responsibility rests with 
his cabinet.” But the cabinet was 
not willing to be responsible for a 
veto. ‘The members were all in sympathy 
with the majority party in the Storthing. 
The somewhat doubtful possibility of a 
minority ministry, meant a crisis. A delay 
in the formation of such a ministry would 
leave the country without any cabinet at 
all. But the Liberal cabinet feeling that 
under a parliamentary system the king 
was morally and politically bound to 
sanction the measures of a majority party 
and a united ministry resigned defore any 
official action was taken. ‘That is, they 
did not give the king an opportunity of a 
veto, to which they would have had to 
add their protests, followed by their 
resignations, thus leaving neither the 
king, the protesting cabinet, or a possible 
minority cabinet responsible to the 
Storthing. 

After the cabinet had resigned, the 
Storthing, on the 30th of June, sent the 
following address to the king: 


“With deep regret we have learned of your 
Majesty’s refusal to comply with the Storthing’s 
resolution of the roth of June, concerning the 
establishment of a separate consular system, and 
that the Norwegian government, having the con- 
fidence of the Storthing has felt obliged to 
resign. We consider it our duty to indicate to 
your Majesty that the resulting political situation 
may have far-reaching consequences, detrimental 
not only to the country but also to the monarchy 
and the union. We therefore respectfully request 
your Majesty to forestall these possibilities by 
complying with the resolution in question, and 
thereby preventing, contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the constitution, the retirement of a 
ministry, which at present is the only one that 
can secure the confidence of the Storthing.” 


In his reply the king defended his con- 
duct, and censured the cabinet for re- 
signing, but conceded that the consular 
question should be settled in a Norwegian 
council of state. 
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Demonstrations in honor of the king 
and the Steen ministry by their respective 
supporters and sympathizers were now the 
order of the day. Both sides claimed 
victory. Great excitement prevailed in 
Christiana. Characteristically enough, 
the poet Henrik Ibser stood a keen ob- 
server from hjs hotel window, while 
Bjornson, laurel-crowned chieftain of the 
people that he is, marched in the Liberal 
procession with his wife on his arm. A 
ringing speech by Bjérnson gave the 
watchword of the future: ‘None but 
Norsemen shall rule in Norway.” 

The resignation of the Steen ministry 
had been accepted and after numerous 
consultations, the leader of the Conser- 
vatives, Mr. Stang, was invited to form a 
cabinet. To the surprise of everybody, 
he put as a condition of his acceptance, a 
compliance with the Storthing’s resolution 
on the consular question. This the king 
—it is authoritatively reported — finally 
consented to do. But while Stang was 
vainly casting about for member of a 
cabinet, the crown prince arrived from 
Sweden to report the Swedish pulse, 
whereupon Mr. Stang was informed by 
the king that his condition could not be 
accepted. The Storthing continued in 
session, but refused to proceed with some 
bills for appropriations under considera- 
tion until the crisis was over. After an- 
other futile attempt to form a Conserva- 
tive cabinet, the king was advised by 
Conservative leaders to retain the Liberal 
ministry, and to ask that compliance with 
the Storthings’s resolution be postponed. 
For various reasons the Liberals thought 
it unwise to prolong the deadlock. The 
The elections in Norway are triennial. 
They were held last fall (1891), and 
hence a new appeal to the people on this 
question could not be made for two years. 
It was an advantage to their party for 
them to be in power during the interval, 
and so they concluded to withdraw their 
resignations, reserving the right, however, 
to demand a compliance whenever they 
should see fit. In fact, they agreed to 
an armistice, which they are at liberty to 
terminate at any time. This, it is gener- 
ally undertood, will be done within a 
year. 


It is interesting to note that both par- 


ties in the Storthing united in an address 
requesting the present ministry to with- 
draw their resignations. This signifies 
that, in reality, the views of the Conser- 
vatives on the consular question are not 
radically different from those of the Lib- 
erals. Norway’s constitutional rights are 
not questioned by the Conservatives. It 
is only a matter of expediency with them. 
This move on the part of the Conserva- 
tives has, moreover, served to indicate to 
the opposition that they are not quite so 
willing to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage as many had supposed. 
Whatever position the Conservatives 
may take on the question of a separate 
minister for foreign offairs, the contest, as 
it now stands, has shown Sweden that she 
need look to neither party in Norway for 
defense against encroachments on the 
union consular system. In addition to 
this, the contest has verified the fact that 
the parliamentary system is now a recog- 
nized institution in Norway, for the king 
has found it impossible to obtain a minis- 
try willing to undertake to do business 
with a hostile majority in the Storthing, 
vested with such formidable powers as 
the right of impeachment and the abso- 
lute control of voting supplies. In the 
words of a prominent Swedish journal : 


“The Liberals in the Storthing have not capit- 
ulated to the right of a superior power, but to that 
spirit of moderation which bids them not to ex- 
pose the country and the people to the dangers of 
political ventures. It is the same with the king, 
who has found it advisable, without any change of 
personal opinion, to retain a ministry, which, 
after all that has happened, feels that it has won a 
significant victory. This same ministry has re- 
ceived restitution for the vexatious opposition of 
the Conservatives, through their willingness to 
join in an address asking Mr. Steen’s cabinet to 
remain.” 


The editorial closes with these words: 


“We can assure our Norwegian kinsmen that 
— no matter what boasters may have said — not 
a hand shall, with impunity, be raised, not a far- 
thing appropriated, for an attack on Norway.” 


What the next step will be remains for 
the future to tell. But there can be no 
doubt that agitation will go on until Nor- 
way’s demands for a separate diplomatic 
service are fairly met. The sooner a 


complete settlement is made the better, 
for every new combat has an aftermath 
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of bitterness, prejudicial not only to the 
stability of the union, but to the good 
fellowship of the two nationalities even 
in this country. And the majority party 
insists that there is now but one solution 
of the question: one that gives Norway 
a position of complete equality, as guar- 
anteed by the constitution and the Act 
of Union. The present diplomatic and 
codsular system is not in accordance with 
fundamental law. It is a practice that 
has been endured until a constitutional 
one could be peacefully inaugurated. If 
Sweden had been willing to recognize 
Norway’s co-equality, it would perhaps 
have been posslble, as a compromise, to 
introduce a system of delegations, like 
the one in vogue in Austria-Hungary. 
But in view of the increasing dissatisfac- 
tion of the Hungarians, that system no 
longer invites imitation. And conditions 
are different there. ‘That dual monarchy 
“consists of two countries at many points 
interlaced and amalgamated in_ history 
and institutional life.’”’ Moreover, Austria 
has been willing to recognize Hungary’s 
equality. Not so in the other case. As 
Dr. Sigurd Ibsen puts it: 

“‘ Norway may have striven ever so hard to es- 
tablish her right to an honorable place in the 
community of nations: in official Sweden it has 
availed her nothing. Norway has progressed in 
population, prosperity and enlightenment. It 
avails nothing. Among sea-faring nations she 
has forced her way to the front rank. It avails 
nothing. The names which in Europe bear 
tidings of intellectual life in Scandinavia are al- 
most exclusively Norwegian. It avails not. No 
matter to what planes of intellectual life the 
Norsemen may have risen, his kinsmen (in 
Sweden) have only seen in him a Scandidavian of 
a lower class.) And the phenomenon is not 
unique.” 

I need not, with the author, go into an 
enumeration of historical analogues. One 
at least will suggest itself. 

On account of this feeling, increasing 
rather than diminishing, the Liberals 
have resolved that the union must be re- 
stored to its constitutional basis, having 
only these things in common: a king, war 
and peace. They insist that there is no use 
of arguing the impossibility of an inde- 
pendent diplomatic service for each of 
two nations under one king. It must be 
made possible if the union is to continue. 
From a constitutional point of view the 


union between Sweden and Norway is 
unique, and new institutions must be 
created if it is to be preserved as a de- 
fensive alliance. Such an alliance the 
Liberals see the benefits of maintaining 
in their neutrality. But they are begin- 
ning to argue that the remote probability 
of danger in case of war is much prefer- 
able to a union where Norway’s constitu- 
tional right of equality is persistently de- 
nied. 

It would be an easy matter to show that 
even from a business point of view Nor- 
way should have her own consuls. While 
Norway has three times as large a mer- 
chant marine as Sweden, Sweden has 
two-thirds of the consulships. This is 
enough to indicate the situation between 
two countries that are competitors for 
commercial concessions. And the dip- 
lomatic service, too, is to a very great 
extent engaged in attending to purely 
business matters. Less than one case in 
a hundred has anything whatever to do 
with international politics. A separate 
diplomatic service may cost Norway a few 
more dollars than the present system ; 
but to the Norwegians who advocate it, 
this question is more than one of dollars 
and cents. It is one of national honor. 
They feel that Norway, not only on ac- 
count of her past history, but also by vir- 
tue of her achievements in the forefront 
of modern civilization, is entitled to stand 
worthily by the side of Sweden. 

A word to show that Norway’s political 
aspirations are not out of tune with the 
spirit of the age. Emilio Castelar, who 
is certainly en moderne Geisé, in a recent 
article on Sweden and Norway, after hav- 
ing indicated the desirability of an alli- 
ance between Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway as a _ necessary condition for 
peace and international progress, says : 


But to that end it is necessary that each of 
these peoples shall have self-government; for even 
if all three, in view of their origin, may be called 
Scandinavian, each of them constitutes a separ- 
ate nationality. For this reason the satisfaction 
of that demand now made by the Norwegians, 
will promote harmony among the Scandinavians, 
instead of retarding it. Every nation that serves 
human progress serves itself. And the nation 
which in this period of economic reaction, has 
clung to free trade, and which during the present 
armed peace of Europe, has proposed interna- 
tional arbitration, that nation deserves not only 
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complete domestic freedom, but also an intellect- 
ual and moral hegemony over people that are not 
so competent to govern themselves, or so willing 
to serve and promote modern culture. For this 
reason I believe that the Liberal party’s demand 
for a separate minister for foreign affairs, deserves 
not only unanimous approval in their native land, 
but also active support from the liberal opinion 
of Europe.” 


Castelar, be it remembered, has himself 
been a minister for foreign affairs, and 
yet finds Norway’s demand a reasonable 
one. 

One word more to see whether Nor- 
way, in demanding absolute individual 
freedom, is running counter to the gen- 
eral tendency of the times. What is that 
tendency! Its trend has been differ- 
ently read and interpreted. Franz von 
Holtzendorff, a high authority on juris- 
prudence, has put the generally accepted 
opinion into these words: “In recent 
centuries there has been an unmistakable 
tendency toward the formation of great 
states at the expense of smaller ones.” 
Now is this generalization a satisfactory 
one? Does it not apply better to the 
eighteenth century than to the nine- 
teenth? Has there not in this century, 
been a stronger tendency toward separa- 
tion than toward consolidation? During 
the last hundred years, going back a little 
into the eighteenth century, three great 
states have been formed: The United 
States of America, Italy, and Germany, 
while more than a score of minor pow- 
ers have established themselves on the 
American continent and in Europe, — 
the six European ones being Norway, 
Belgium, Greece, Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, all of them, too, in the teeth of 
dangerous opposition. Others have not 
succeeded. Moreover, in the words of 
Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, a trained diplomat who 
had given this question careful attention, 
‘It is an indisputable fact that at present 
there is not a single small state in which 
the popular sentiment favors a closer 
constitutional connection with one or 
several other states.” Now is not the 
same active principle, the same inner 
cause, to be traced in both of these 
phenomena of consolidation and separ- 
ation, namely “an inborn desire in the 
hearts of men to be grouped according 
to national individuality?” 


It was this principle of nationality that 
the Holy Alliance fought against — even 
in little Norway. And England has 
striven to down this national feeling 
within her borders. The reaction from 
the excesses of the French Revolution 
enabled her temporarily to subdue it. 
The ideal of the ruling class in England 
then was “ that all portions of the British 
Islands should be reduced to a dead 
level of institutions, law, and order under 
their own rule.” To-day England has 
not only an Irish question, but the start- 
ling phenomena of a Welsh question, to 
which Parliament will doubtless soon be 
obliged to give serious attention. 

This view of a tendency toward indi- 
vidualism is most emphatically asserted in 
a recent work entitled “General View of 
the Political History of Europe” by 
Ernest Lavisse, professor at the Sor- 
bonne. He says: 


“The immense development of commercial 
intercourse, the hundredfold increase of ways and 
means of communication, the medley of financial 
interests in the exchanges of Paris, London, and 
Berlin, constitute one of the phenomena of our 
time; but national individualism is another, of 
an entirely opposite nature. Nations have be- 
come more estranged from one another, in pro- 
portion to the growth of international interests. 
. . . The long evolution begun with the ruin of 
the Roman Empire, hindered and sometimes ar- 
rested by sentiments, ideas and customs, is in our 
day being completed; national individualism is 
now an accomplished fact. Where individualism 
is of ethnographical substance it displays its irre- 
concilable spirit in a naive way. Hungary is 
thrown into a violent passion because a flag is 
placed where it has no right to be. Nowhere is 
the Tsech willing to hear the German language, 
neither in the school, nor in the church, nor in 
the court of law. To be absorbed in one’s self, 
to contemplate and love one’s self, and when one 
is proud of one’s birth, to admire one’s self — 
that is the psychological condition of a modern 
people.” 


Does not this coat fit Norway? She 
has been following the promptings of 
this instinct of national individualism, 
and will not be checked by the doubtful 
economic advantages of a closer union 
with Sweden. Imbued with this spirit 


she has fought a prolonged strife with a 
kindred country, and until this spirit is 
recognized, it will be impossible for the 
two peoples to live together, in “that 
righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 
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THE OXFORD EIGHTS. 
By Mabel Norton Evans. 


BRIGHT, sunny day, clear, cool 
A air, exquisite green over the mead- 

ows, lawns and trees, — Oxford 
looking its loveliest, with the picturesque 
old colleges in this spring setting, and 
every street gay with visitors. As you 
walk down the High street you meet 
them in shoals — tall girls and short girls, 
fair maidens and dark maidens, stately 
matrons vainly trying to watch six pretty 
charges at once, and the pretty charges 
endeavoring to appear unconscious as 
the gorgeous Oxford undergrads pass and 
repass, regaling themselves on this unus- 
ual sight. Oxford’s visitors are ladies ; 
she herself supplies the unlimited num- 
ber of the sterner sex. All day long 
they have been coming up, the ladies, — 
every train discharging its gay comple- 
ment, till the railway station reminds one 
of. a promenade concert, minus the 
music. 

It is the middle of May, the weather 
perfect, the new dresses entirely satisfac- 
tory ; and this is Thursday, the time so 
long looked forward to, —the first day 
of “The Eights.” Nothing is of suffi- 
cient importance in the way of study to 
interfere with the pleasures of this week ; 
even the men who are “ in for finals” a 


fortnight later feel themselves exempt 
from study for these seven happy days. 
It will be bad enough when all this is 
over, to set to and grind; till then, they 
say, let us eat, drink and be merry. 
During this gala week there are three 
distinct dresses worn by the undergradu- 
ates. Light flannel trousers with the 
college blazer and cap, and silk sashes 
and ties to match, are most suited for 
the morning promenade when the stu- 
dents show the colleges to their admiring 
sisters and cousins; these also do duty 
on the barges in the afternoon, and are 
very becoming. In the evenings, at the 
numerous college concerts and receptions 
which flourish during this week, immacu- 
late evening-dress is seen everywhere, 
with one costly orchid or pale rose-bud 
as boutonniére. The Oxford undergrad- 
uate knows how to dress; you feel this 
at once, but you have no adequate idea 
of it till he is seen on the towing-path ! 
You may be a little shocked at first, but 
before the week is over you become used 
to many things. On the towing path 
the gentleman appears ex déshadille, —- 
and in uniform, for they all follow the 
same custom. Last year’s white flannel 
cut off three inches above the knee, bare 
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legs from this down to socks and tennis 
shoes ; and above, the thinnest of guern- 
seys or a sweater, according to the tem- 
perature! Unlike the other two cos- 
tumes, this one requires to be freely 
bespattered with mud; and the college 
cap which surmounts the whole must be 
worn with the peak well over one ear. 
Oxford possesses two rivers, the Char- 
well — familiarly called the “Char,” — 
and the Isis. Many Americans would 
question their right to be called rivers; 
but what they lack in breadth they gain 
in beauty. England could ill afford the 
loss of land required by a Mississippi or 
St. Lawrence, so she runs her rivers small 
and grows her pollard willows and _ivy- 
clad oaks along the sides; they bend 
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and nod to one 
another across the 
water till they al- 
most touch, and 
. shade and sun fleck 
, ~ the ripples, so that, 

drifting or paddling 

along them, you wish for nothing more. 
From Iffley past the Christ Church 
Meadows, the Isis is comparatively broad 
and gently curved. This is the stretch 
on which attention is chiefly centred dur- 
ing “The Eights.” The boats start a 
little above Iffley Mill—that spot so 
often seen by visitors to Oxford — race 
up through a narrow bend called “The 
Gut,” where most of the bumps are made, 
past “The Willows”? and Christ Church 
Meadows, and finish above the college 
barges, the whole course being about a 
mile in length. The method is not the 
usual one of starting abreast and seeing 
who can first pass the winning line. For 
even on this broad part of the river—a 
hundred feet—thirteen boats could 





Magdalen Collage, from the River. 
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THE OXFORD EIGHTS. 


scarcely row abreast; and Oxford has 
suited its racing to its river. On the 
right bank of the Isis, at the start, a num- 
ber of punts are moored a boat’s length 
apart, and against these the shells are 
held an oar’s length off, till the moment 
arrives. At five minutes before the hour 
a cannon is fired, and the eight men in 
each craft remove their blazers and 
sweaters, receive last words of good ad- 
vice from a multitude of their fellow- 
students on the bank, slide their seats, 
rattle their oars, and wait for the second 
bang—one minute before the hour. 
During the minute a man in each punt 
calls out the seconds, first by fives, and 
then “ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, one,” the excitement 
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up into many sounds, —the firing of 
pistols and springing of rattles ringing 
out above the roar of hundreds of Eng- 
lish voices, the men mad with excite- 
ment as they rush along the towing-path 
urging on their crews. 

The end to be accomplished is to 
“bump ”’ the boat rowing ahead. To do 
this it is necessary to run the bow of one 
slightly past the stern of the other, when 
by a quick turn of the rudder the touch 
is made, the “cox” of the bumped boat 
throws up his hand, and the two boats 
drop out of the race, — to change places 
when they next row. In this manner 
a boat may gradually work its way up the 
line, it being possible to rise one place 
each day. The boat rowing at the head 





Barges 


growing more and more intense, and per- 
fect stillness reigning, till, as the last 
second is called, the cannon and boats 
go off simultaneously, the oars cutting 
into the water, and the long, light boats 
leaping away like living things. There 
is no more silence then! Up on the 
barges the start is out of sight, but the 
cannon is distinctly heard, and its report 
is followed by a low rumbling sound, 
which grows and grows and then splits 


on the Isis. 


of the Lower Division — four-thirty race 
— is called the Sandwich boat, and rows 
again at the foot in the six o’clock race, 
thus forming the connecting link. If the 
Sandwich boat is bumped in the first race, 
the successful crew have had an oppor- 
tunity to make two bumps in one day as 
they row again in the First Division. 
Every college that has an Eight has al- 
soa “barge.” These barges are moored 
along the left side of the river, from the 
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finish, in the order held by the different 
college crews after the last year’s races. 
They are two-storey affairs, resembling 
house-boats, gaily painted in the colors 
of the colleges to which they belong, and 
each flying its college flag. The upper 
story consists of an open railed deck, on 
which the guests sit or stand during the 
race; when the first race is over the 
company goes below, where there is a 
pleasant room in which ladies connected 
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ture” of the races is for sale and your 
pennies are invested. It gives the order 
of the start on the first day, the bumps 
made, and the positions on the previous 
evening ; also the color of the colleges, 
which latter information the uninitiated 
find very necessary. 

‘The race paper, “ The Rattle,” is eagerly 
bought and read, as it contains all the 
local gossip, with amusing personals, at- 
tempts at jokes and original poetry. Its 
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with the college dispense tea and cake, 
and that thin bread and butter, which is 
one of the features of English life. 

Between the races a great deal of walk- 
ing is done up and down the gravel path 
which runs along the river-bank beside 
the barges. Here one meets friends from 
rival colleges, who crow over one if their 
crew has made a bump, or mourn if they 
have been bumped. As soon too as a 
race is over, the clear path of the river 
is immediately covered with innumerable 
small craft of all description, the occu- 
pants exchanging greetings and dons mots 
with one another, while the shells for the 
next race appear, and the cox’s “Are you 
ready ? — Paddle !”’ followed by a simul- 
laneous dip of eight oars and a forward 
shoot of the boat, tells that the men of 
muscle are stretching themselves for the 
next race. 

On the gravel path, too, the “litera- 


motto is from the “ Lotos Eaters ;” most 
true of Oxford during the Eights: 

“In the afternoon they came into a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon.” 

On the second day of the race at 
which the writer was present, as the gay 
crowd wended its way homeward, much 
scurrying into shelters was caused by a 
brisk snow-storm of full ten minutes. 
“The Rattle ” was equal to the occasion, 
and the next day the “Christmas Num- 
ber”? appeared and was lustily carned 
through the May sunshine. The weather 
forecast on the first page read as follows: 

“In compliance with the request of many cor- 
respondents, we have seen about the weather. 

This afternoon by kind permission of the Rev. 
the Vice Chancellor and the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor, the temperature will be up to “fever 
heat,” no wind, and a blazing and unbearable sun. 


(Bold of them! As at present there are eight 
degrees of frost! Ed.’) 


During the week the men vie with each 
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other in the floral decorations of their 
rooms, and many small parties prefer to 
have their tea in these cosy quarters to 
being crushed on the barges. Happy 
are they who may enter these sacred 
precincts, with their easy chairs, open 
fires, gay rugs, photographic shrine, and 
deep cushioned window-seats overlooking 
the “quads” or the college garden. 
The surpassing beauty and greenness of 
the lawns are said to have raised the 
envy of one American visitor who enquir- 
ed eagerly how they were brought to such 
perfection. ‘ But we roll and water ours,’ 
she answered in some heat at the simpli- 
city of the prescription. “That is all that 
is necessary,” was the response; “ that 
is all we have done for the last four huu- 
dred years. !” 

If he has ever been an Oxford man, 
nothing renews the youth of the specta- 
tor like the sights and sounds of this 
week ; no matter how the cares of busi- 
ness or the duties of professional life may 
bind him down, let him once more walk 
through the Christ Church Meadows and 
on with the multitude to the river, let 
him see the jaunty crews come shooting 
down to position, let him hear the quick 
decisive orders of the “cox’’— and no 
cares can distract his attention. Let him 
hear that well-known distant murmur 
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grow into a roar, let him see the boats 
come round the bend, every man strain- 
ing to his utmost, let him view the yelling 
tide on the towing-path and the eager 
throngs on the barges— and decorum is 
thrown to the winds, there is frantic 
pounding with stick or umbrella when 
the noise at last gives out, and nothing is 
remembered but the keen joy of the mo- 
ment; the days when he was one of the 
men in the boats seems so near that 
youth is renewed and no extravagance is 
too great. Only a year or two ago a rever- 
end bishop in regalia of gaiters and apron 
was seen rushing along the towing-path 
and, despite his corpulence, keeping well 
to the fore as he urged on the members 
of his whilom crew. He had only meant 
to be an onlooker, but —! 

Yes, it is a happy week, and a week 
not easily forgotten by anyone fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed its delights. The 
lovely old colleges sleeping among their 
gardens, half hidden in ivy, the song of 
the nightingale, the larks rising from the 
meadows, the shade of Addison’s Walk, 
and the gorgeousness of the parks with 
their profusion of flowers and shrubs — 
all linger in one’s memory, and form a 
beautiful background for the brightness, 
the excitement and the fun of the Ox- 
ford “ Eights.” 


The Race. 








JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


IX. — Continued. 


OME inward impulse seemed 
to compel her words, and 
she looked at her host with 
a half wonder why they came 
now, and if he would rise 
indefence of his theory. He 
was quite silent, but any 

deficiency was covered by Miss Barrows, 
who, after an astonisned pause, began a 
series of questions as to the American 
school system, and American methods 
with children in general, arraigning them 
so fiercely that Marion, after various ad- 
missions, found herself obliged to defend 
such advantages as were bound up with 
the bundle of errors. 

“ Your women are the natural result of 
this system,” Miss Barrows went on, 
calmly unconvinced by any of Marion’s 
points. “TI find them very pretty. It is 
singular how pretty they are, though most 
of them lack repose, but there is no 
breadth of view, and strange limitations 
of thought in many ways. It is a certain 
crudeness that I object to. You will 
pardon me, Miss Lacy. I am simply 
seeking information, and I am determined 
to understand America, if I can. I 
should suppose the trouble is you have 
no scholars, and your rich are most of 
them hopelessly vulgar; that is, I judge 
so by those who travel.” 

“Till you have been over to see for 
yourself you cannot really judge,” said 
Marion, half amused and half indignant at 
the tone of rather pleased depreciation. 
‘We are very crude, of course, but then 
a hundred years is not a long life for a 
nation, which began with an unsubdued 
country and has lived through three wars, 
not counting the minor ones.”’ 

‘ All of them very unnecessary,’ 
jected Miss Barrows decisively. 

“When you do go over,” Marion went 
on, ignoring the remark, “I think you 
will find the scholarly element stronger 


’ 


inter- 


than you imagine, and though you will 
miss the sense of repose, and encounter 
the mercantile spirit everywhere, I doubt 
if it is more keenly developed than in 
shop-keeping London, or in your great 
manufacturing towns.” 

“That is what we fight,” said Miss 
Barrows, discontentedly. ‘ But in the 
meantime there is something better, while 
with you the spirit rules. You have no 
galleries, nor museums ; no art, no popular 
taste, no music. The daily life is utterly 
barren, I am told, and on very excellent 
authority.” 

“ Naturally, because the English Puri- 
tan eschewed them all and set the seal of 
his barbarism upon us in the beginning. 
You did not escape entirely, if the traces 
of their theories still to be seen in your 
cathedrals is to be believed. We are 
just emerging from that repress:on, and 
ready now for whatever art can do for us. 
She has begun. We work swiftly, and 
good work is already understood. I can 
even imagine that our result, in the end, 
may be quite as high as yours, though 
naturally all of the new school. But the 
love of beauty and the sense of form and 
color seem to be keener with us than 
with you, in spite of all this inheritance 
of beauty about you. We cannot miss it 
in the end.” 

The shadow of a smile flickered about 
John Ballantyne’s mouth, and vanished. 

“*T was told that you were very Angli- 
can in your tendencies,”’ said Mr. Bar- 
rows with a laugh. “But evidently you 
have not been understood. You will be 
able to define yourself to yourself on all 
points when you leave Anne’s hands, for 
she gives her talent for cross-examination 
full play, and she has no hesitation in 
expressing her opinions.” 

“We all come from the same stock,’ 
said Marion, coloring a little, and amazed 
at the undercurrent of indignation which 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


had made its flow felt. ‘It is the growth 
of the mercantile spirit in both countries 
that is responsible for the decay of art.” 

“Oh, art, art!’’ interrupted Mr. Bar- 
rows, tempestuously. “I am _ sick to 
death of this feeble wail over the death 
of art, as if it meant manliness or strength 
or courage, or any other high virtue. ‘The 
Spartans had no art, but they have man- 
aged to leave some record behind them.” 

«A name or two and a great battle,” 
said Ballantyne. ‘That is all, and these 
only for the student who knows history, 
while Greek, art and thought are for eyes 
and soul in all time. A few Englishmen 
believe this, and such art spirit as is left 
is due to them, and will be wiped out if 
you Socialists have your way.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Barrows with a 
shake of his tawny mane. ‘You are 
one of us. What do you mean by deny- 
ing the faith?” 

“T am one of you, yes, up to a certain 
point. I am ready for most of your 
reforms. But when you have killed 
monopoly, shortened working hours, made 
education a state matter, and seen that a 
chance for all is certain, beyond that I 
will not go, since I claim the right to my 
own individuality, and must live my life 
in my own fashion secure from dictation 
from the State. It is because the real art 
spirit includes this individual liberty ; — 
because there can be no real art without 
it, that I look for its coming again as a 
part of the new civilization.” 

“So far,’ said Mr. Barrows, “it has 
brought death in its train and that is all. 
There is not a monument of the past 
whose cement is not mingled with human 
blood and tears, and whose foundations 
are not on human bones. ‘The story of 
art is the story of outrage and oppression 
from the beginning of time. Of the mid- 
dle ages with their mawkish saints and 
Madonnas it is the record of a supersti- 
tion that has delayed the world’s true 
progress hundreds of years, and still de- 
lays it. Away with it all, and let us have 
a clean start once more.” 

“You scout the past, yet how will you 
escape its inheritance?” his host said 
after a moment’s silence. “It is your 
blood and bone; the marrow of your 
thought. If you wiped out every record 
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to-morrow, you would still remain what 
it has made you.” 

“The old battle,” Miss Barrows said, 
discontentedly. ‘For a man who counts 
himself radical, you have the most extra- 
ordinary streaks of conservatism, John. 
The point is, to improve the condition of 
the people, and I see no way but to wipe 
out just such obstacles, as for instance, 
this good-for-naught obstructionist that 
you call Queen of Badgeley-on-Thames.”’ 

“‘ Wipe them all out,’”’ began her brother 
energetically, but at this moment Price 
entered, and going up to Mr. Ballantyne, 
said something in a low tone. 

“My mother is not so well,’ he said, 
rising at once. ‘You will take care of 
Miss Lacy, Miss Barrows, and if I can- 
not return you will understand.” 

“ Perfectly,’ Miss Barrows said, with a 
gentler look than Marion had seen on her 
face. “A son among a million,’ she 
added, as he went out. “He worships 
the ground she treads, and she does the 
same by him. They are two lovers, and 
yet she has half killed him.” 

“ Because at bottom, call it what fine 
names you like, it is cursed selfishness,”’ 
said her brother. “You need not shake 
your head at me. I admire Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne and you know it, but she has been a 
millstone about his neck.” 

“That shows how much a man can 
understand,” said Miss Barrows unruf- 
fled. “Except for this business of doing 
what he calls ‘going home,’ they are of 
one mind. Why should he go?—lI say. 
He thinks he is American, but he is Eng- 
lish, and he will find it so when he once 
gets among those depressing Yankees. 
I beg your pardon, Miss Lacy. I cannot 
keep in mind that you are American, 
any more than that he is, for you have 
not their voice nor way, nor anything, 
but you are just a nice English girl.” 

“Thanks,” said Marion with a little 
flush. ‘ But I am American all the same. 
You do not know us yet.” 

“You and John are enough, 
Miss Barrows. “I'll know no more till I 
must. We will have our coffee in the 
drawing-room, and then, I am sorry to 
say, we must go, for Jack has some one 
to see. Will you come and look at the 
cottage to-morrow?”’ 


” 


returned 
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‘“‘T am promised to Mrs. Earnshaw for 
the morning, and I go up at noon,”’ Marion 
began, but Miss Barrows broke in. 

“Oh, you will not go at noon. Mrs. 
Ballantyne will want you and you will 
stay.” 

“I think not,” Marion said as they 
went into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Barrows drank his coffee in a pre-occu- 
pied way, the pair leaving immediately. 
Marion wandered about the room for a 
time, played a little, and then, fearing 
that the sound might reach the sick room, 
chose a book from the library, and went 
to her own room, with a feeling that 
many days had passed since she came 
under the new roof, and had looked on 
the white wraith who still was called its 
mistress. 

X. 

THREE weeks later, Marion, rowing up 
the river, with long pauses at one and 
another of its fascinating bends, stopped 
suddenly as a look toward the narrow 
path winding down through the meadows, 
showed her the familiar figure in gray, for 
which she had had more than one longing, 
and Miss Ryde, as she came nearer, waved 
her umbrella with enthusiasm. 

“Eleanor gave me no peace,” she said 
as Marion, who had run her boat up on 
the shore, sprang out and went toward 
her, her tired face full of satisfaction. 
“Your notes told nothing. Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne is a leech, and you are of the stuff 
that lends itself to such blood-sucking, 
and calls it ‘doing one’s duty.’ I have 
run down to find out what the matter is, 
and why you do not come back to the 
place where you belong.” 

“TI belong anywhere, you know,” 
Marion said, holding Miss Ryde’s warm, 
firm hand with a sense of strength and 
dependability that was very comforting. 

“‘ Fiddle-de-dee!’’ said Miss Ryde 
energetically. ‘You belong where you 
had settled down, and where there is dis- 
tinct work for you to do. Eleanor says 
she believes now in re-incarnation, for 
you have come to us so much like our 
own that you must have been so in a 
previous state. I am inclined to agree 
with the child. We miss you. I am 
come to take you back and to blow a 
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breath of common sense into this paral- 
yzed and inert hole. I knowit. I have 
stayed here, heaven help me! You do 
not want to row any more, do you? If 
you do, I will get in, and you may take 
me where you like. I want to talk with 
you.” 

“Then I will row up to the next bend, 
where there is an old tree and a seat. 
You see that I am prepared for it. Here 
is a rug and my sketch book, and one to 
read ;—in short, everything I take to 
convince myself that I propose to be 
employed, and then leave unused from 
pure laziness. Did you ever do so?”’ 

* Pure tiredness,” repeated Miss Ryde 
vindictively, as she took her place facing 
Marion, and noted the dark circles under 
her eyes, and the worn look of her face. 
‘What do you mean? What does every- 
body mean? Why hasn’t John Ballan- 
tyne sent you home?”’ 

“He is not in the least responsible,” 
Marion said quickly. “It is quite my- 
self. I chose to stay because it seemed 
to comfort Mrs. Ballantyne, and because, 
—JI can’t tell how, but I felt that I must. 
Price went up with Mr. Ballantyne, and 
got everything that I needed, and he even 
took the trouble to bring down my clay, — 
the little figure I was modelling, but I 
have not touched it. There is so much 
to do; so many interests.” 

“Whose?” said Miss Ryde grimly. 

“ Everybody’s. I seem to know the 
whole village, even to the Queen herself, 
who has taken a violent fancy to me, but 
persists in believing me one cf the origi- 
nal colonists in America, and a piece 
somehow of the Revolutionary War in 
which her father took part. She upbraids 
me as if I had begun it, and then says, 
‘Well, after all, you are more English 
than American, if you are a rebel, and 
now you had better stay where there is 
law and order, and learn your duty.’”’ 

‘“ Humph!” said Miss Ryde. Marion 
looked at her but went on. 

“She insists on my going there every 
day, and inquires, for instance, how I 
dared to take part in anything so atro- 
cious as throwing good tea overboard, or 
what insolent streak led me to help in 
such a document as the Declaration of 
Independence? She pities me for hav- 
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ing come up among such a God-defying, 
lawless, blood-thirsty set of savages, who 
defied their lawful king and murdered his 
soldiers. It gives me a most extraordi- 
nary feeling, for she knows more about it 
than I do, in detail at least, since she re- 
members every word her father ever told 
her, and it is as fresh as yesterday.” 

«You are evading me,” said Miss Ryde, 
severely. “It is not the maundering of 
a wild old woman that has given you 
such a look; a look that might come if 
you had signed a compact with the devil.” 

“T feel as if I had, almost,’’ Marion 
said, hardly above her breath. She had 
started visibly at the words, and now as 
she rowed in to shore, and held the boat 
steady for Miss Ryde, avoided her look, 
and busied herself with arranging the rug 
and fastening the boat securely. 

“This is all perfectly comfortable, and 
now you are to tell me why you have set- 
tled down here, and why you are worn to 
a thread paper,” said Miss Ryde caimly, 
as she took her place, but with a tone 
compelling definite reply. ‘“ Have you 
been nursing this white vampire ?”’ 

“ How can you!” said Marion indig- 
nantly. ‘She is most lovely, and won- 
derful and unselfish. It is only that her 
mind is set on this one thing, and I can- 
not do what she wishes. Really, I ought 
to go away, but she holds me so I can- 
not.” 

“Tt is well that I know you are not a 
fool,” said Miss Ryde, who had set her 
lips firmly as she listened, “ for I suppose 
you know you are talking like one. How 
does she hold you?” 

“T wish I knew,’”’ Marion answered, 
meeting Miss Ryde’s eyes with a look so 
troubled, that the elder woman bent for- 
ward and patted her cheek. 

“ Poor little girl,” she said. ‘ Well?” 

“T was going away the next day,” 
Marion went on. “She was ill again 
after that first night, and Mr. Ballantyne 
was with her till early morning. I had 
talked with her before that; a strange 
talk, as if she had always known me and 
had a right to ask what she pleased, and 
she did almost, because she had known 
my father and the rest. Then she asked 
for me when she felt better again, for she 
goes up and down in an hour in some 
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strange way, and she begged me to stay 
because I did her so much good she said. 
She wanted me to sit by her, and then to 
read to her a little, and each day she 
held me tighter and tighter. I am with 
her a good deal, and when I go out of 
the room, I feel as if I had left a part of 
my life behind. It is her wish that makes 
it so hard. She thinks that I can, if I 
will, make her son hate America and be 
willing never to go back. When she 
begged me at first, I said I would try, 
because I had thought little or nothing 
about it, and could not realize what it 
might mean to him. Now I do not wish 
one more particle for myself, the return, 
than I did when I left it, nor shall I. But 
all this questioning and sifting by these 
people has defined to me some things 
that were never clear before. He ought 
to go if he wishes it, if only to find how 
mistaken he is. I have to admit the old 
ideal that was there once, but he will not 
find it now. It is dead, and he will break 
his heart over it. That I believe. It is 
a sort of insanity that makes her hold 
him so to an old promise, but she says it 
will be his death, with the look of an old 
prophetess. How can we tell if she may 
not be a true one after all?” 

“True fiddlestick!” said Miss Ryde 
with fury. ‘Of all the irrational, wrong- 
headed, unnatural ways of looking at 
things, Laura Ballantyne’s takes the palm. 
Where John gets a gleam of common 
sense is a mystery, much more how he 
keeps it. You have had enough of this, 
and you are going up with me to-morrow 
morning. You are doing no good here 
to yourself or anybody else. She may 
go on this way for the next thirty years. 
These people who are always dying, never 
do die. Come away.” 

“She is beautiful,’ said Marion. “It 
is like talking with a disembodied spirit, 
almost. She has such beautiful thoughts 
and fancies. She is so wonderful.” 

“Fancies, yes,’ returned Miss Ryde. 
“There is bewitchment about her. That 
I grant, and John, with his romantic love 
for her, is befuddled like all of us. Come 
away. You have better things to do, and 
so have I. John Ballantyne must work 
out his salvation and so must you, and 
these people have naught to do with it or 
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you, and little with him in any way, did 
he but know it. His mother thought he 
would marry one of the Earnshaw girls, 
and settle into an English gentleman, and 
he might have done worse, but he has 
never been in love. I believe he does 
not mean to be on this side the sea, 
though it comes where it will, God help 
us all!” 

A sudden flush dyed Marion’s cheeks, 
and deepened under Miss Ryde’s eyes. 
She turned to the boat, and that lady, 
after one astonished moment, came, it 
was plain, to some inward resolution, for 
she smiled cheerfully, and, as they sped 
down stream, talked steadily of the last 
‘club, and of various people who had been 
brought experimentally by Mr. Beresford 
to- her last Sunday evening, and proved 
first amusing and then peculiarly ob- 
moxious, one of them being a stout Amer- 
ican medium, who had persisted in seeing 
spirits behind everybody’s chair, and had 
undertaken to name them, failing disas- 
trously. Ballantyne was at the boat-land- 
ing as they reached it, and came forward 
with an amazed look as he saw Miss 
Ryde. 

“Yes, it is I, John,” she said. “I got 
off at Heading, for I wanted my old walk 
through the fields and along the river 
path, and there was this child just as I 
came to it. I sent some luggage on bya 
Badgeley boy, and it is there by this time 
unless the Queen has special hours for 
passage over her bridge.” 

“You had forsworn Badgeley so abso- 
lutely,” he said, “ that we could not sup- 
pose you would ever come again. Every- 
body would be at the house this evening 
if they knew you were here.” 

‘Fate can order that,” said Miss 
Ryde. “I came for Miss Lacy. We want 
her in Chelsea, and there are some pic- 
tures Eleanor says she must see at once. 
She is to do as she pleases, however.” 

“That point will have to be settled 
with my mother, I fancy. She will hold 
fast.” 

“T think I will go up,” said Marion, 
with an evident effort. “I will come 
down again if I am really needed, but 
Mrs. Ballantyne is quite her self now; a 
delightful self, and it is a dear old place, 
but I have lingered long enough.” 
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“T shall not urge. You know best,” 
said Miss Ryde, who had looked at both 
quietly, and gave a little nod as she 
stepped through the long window, and 
then went forward to Mrs. Earnshaw, 
who came flying over the lawn. 

“Barbara Ryde! You! And why 
wouldn’t you come before,— and will you 
stay now?” 

“A night,” said Miss Ryde, submitting 
to be folded to Mrs. Earnshaw’s capacious 
breast, but shaking herself vigorously 
when the embrace ended. 

“ Always the same,’ Mrs. Earnshaw 
said, ‘and none but me would forgive 
the way you go on if you’re but touched. 
Sure it’s time you came, for you’re need- 
ed,” she added, with a significant glance 
toward the pair who had gone into the 
library, and stood before the window. 

‘‘T want no words,” said Miss Ryde, 
decisively. ‘“‘ Man’s meddling, or woman’s 
either, mars and not makes, if there’s 
aught like that in question. I will use 
my own eyes, my dear, and do better left 
to myself.” 

“Crusty as ever,” said Mrs. Earnshaw, 
with her mellow laugh. ‘Go your way 
as you will, but you will take your cup of 
tea with us. They come at five just as 
always, and it will not steal much of your 
time. Tis five now, indeed, but I dare 
say you are tired, Barbara.” 

“Not I,” returned Miss Ryde, march- 
ing across the little lawn and brandishing 
her umbrella as she went. Mr. Earnshaw 
greeted her courteously, but evidently 
with certain mental reservations, and 
Marion smiled as she saw the look with 
which Miss Ryde. regarded him, and the 
sudden twinkle which announced a reso- 
lution. 

“It’s a satisfaction to think of a live 
man down here, who will not mince 
words,” she began in a pause which came 
at last, in spite of Mrs. Earnshaw’s best 
efforts to keep the conversation away 
from dangerous subjects. She had looked 
apprehensively at Miss Ryde now and 
then, quite conscious that mischief was in 
her mind, and uncertain what form it 
might take. That lady, in the meantime, 


sipped her tea and looked calmly over 
her cup at her antagonist. 
‘“‘ Barrows will never stop for the sake 
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of sparing feelings like John, here,” she 
went on deliberately. ‘You are all par- 
alyzed, it is true, and lose natural sen- 
tiveness, living under that upas-tree of a 
Queen, but he is good as an electric 
shock. At least you are forced to know 
that other people are thinking, and that 
the world moves in spite of your faith 
that it doesn’t,” 

‘“‘ Barbara!” cried Mrs. Earnshaw des- 
perately. ‘Why will you stir strife with 
such sayings? You ought to know Mr. 
Earnshaw is not one to bear them.” 

“ And why not?” said Miss Ryde de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ Why should he not bear them? 
They are the only truth that ever comes 
to his ears, shut in here in the middle of 
his cheese, as comfortable as La Fontaine’s 
rat. Why not?” 

“ Barbara Ryde,” said Mr. Earnshaw, 
putting down his cup and rising from his 
chair, with the look of dignified and pol- 
ished condemnation that had for a gen- 
eration struck terror to all offenders. “It 
is godless women who are responsible for 
more evil than all your ignorant, benight- 
ed anarchists and other children of the 
devil. You have no real interest in these 
things. You sacrifice nothing. You de- 
sire only, like the Athenians, to hear and 
to see daily some new thing. ‘+t is the 
mere foam and fury of disjointed minds 
that you call modern thought. We lived 
our lives here peacefully till this curse 
came in, and you will be judged for the 
evil, idle curiosity and tampering with 
things too high for you has wrought.” 

“ Barbara, Barbara!’’ implored Mrs. 
Earnshaw, as Miss Ryde in turn put down 
her cup and stretched her hand toward 
her umbrella. “Do remember that we 
are all old friends, too old to disagree ; 
and don’t let fancies come between. Why 
would you begin it?”’ 

“Why would I?” said Miss Ryde re- 
flectively, after a moment in which she 
and Mr. Earnshaw faced each other in 
silence. ‘ Because I had a certain curi- 
osity to see if the Middle Ages still ruled. 
They do. You know no more of the real 
England of to-day than the Babes in the 
Wood. Iam satisfied. You will hear no 
more. You are a good soul, Horatia 
Earnshaw, but I see no more use in pre- 
tending we are in sympathy than I see in 


pretence of any order. You will agree 
with me presently.” And Miss Ryde 
stalked through the open window, and 
crossed the lawn with a determined step. 

“] grieve that old relations must be 
altered,” said Mr. Earnshaw in his smooth- 
est tone, but with flushed cheeks. “But 
as rector of this parish and in charge of 
souls, my duty is plain. This thing must 
be wiped out, and I refuse hereafter to 
be aparty to words on such subjects under 
this roof. I include you, John, as well as 
all others, though you have been less ob- 
noxious than your friends.”’ 

Mr. Earnshaw had risen to his full 
height, and stood as if he would draw the 
circle of the Church about himself and 
all that was his, nor did he relax even to 
Marion, who said good-night with the 
feeling that this might be only the first 
rumble of the earthquake. Ballantyne 
lingered for a moment, for Mrs. Earnshaw 
had turned to him impulsively, and Mar- 
ion crossed the lawn and went to her 
room, dressed hastily and descended to 
the library, to find Miss Ryde sitting 
there reading as quietly as if she had 
never heard of conflict. 

“IT meant to make it impossible to 
come again,” she said, “and I really 
think I have succeeded. I regard this as 
an accursed place. The life lived in it is 
from beginning to end a parasitic one. I 
stifle when I come into it. This ancient 
beldame whose whole existence has been 
obstruction; this smooth-tonged man, 
who for once has been made to speak his 
real mind, and whose fat living, whether 
he believes it or not, is ground out of 
these poor; this unwholesome house with 
hysteria for its presiding genius, —it is all 
false life from beginning to end, and I 
want no more of it. There are better 
things waiting for you, — for John Ballan- 
tyne as well. As I feel this minnte, I 
could fire the house with my own hands.” 

“]T think it has made you unnatural, 
too,’”’ said Marion in amazement. “ Dear 
Miss Ryde, why should you let yourself 
be so stirred by things quite outside your 
own life? ”’ 

“They are not,’’ Miss Ryde answered 
after a pause. ‘“ Nothing is outside my 
life that I choose to make part of it. I 
had better say that the thing that comes 
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to my life is, by that token, a part of 
it. I have made my protest now, as I will, 
please God, make it hereafter against all 
false doctrine, accredited or otherwise, 
and naught on earth embodies it like the 
British Philistine. I belong to the order 
save as I have been emancipated. 
Should I not know of what I speak?” 

“ But these are kind, dear people. Why 
should you not enjoy this exquisite spot 
and all the good things in it? Think of 
it as a picture.” 

“T want no picture whose colors are 
mixed with human tears, and whose shad- 
ows are human ignorance and brutish- 
ness,” said Miss Ryde firmly. 

“But you may quarrel with every 
lovely spot on the earth’s surface if you 
take that ground.” 

“And I have the rightto quarrel if 
every reasonable brain in its midst is not 
seeking to bring nearer its own level 
every other brain. Here it is wasted 
force to live or to work, for every condi- 
tion means death. Come away.” 

“T may come, but I choose still to 
remember the beauty, and to claim all 
the good there is in it,’’ Marion said. 
* As you, too, will do when this mood is 
past. I do not know you.” 

Miss Ryde bent forward and touched 
Marion’s cheek. Her eyes were quiet 
and sad. 

“It is simply that I have shut one 
more door behind me and am in a new 
room,” she said. “That is the way 
things go with me. Thoughts come ;— 
thoughts of all orders, and I let them 
settle and work as they will, and suddenly 
some day, out of the mass comes the 
one thing to be held to; the crystalliza- 
tion of what was for me. This time 
seems to have been chosen fora fresh 
departure, and though I admit it is a little 
uncomfortable for everybody concerned, 
it will not be in the end. Truth must 
always mean the best ultimately.” 

« But truth seems to me, so often, such 
a purely relative thing,” Marion said ; 
and.then, after a pause, “ What made you 
begin to think of these things?” 

Miss Ryde grew very pale, and a 
strange look came into her eyes. 

“Once in my life,” she said, “I 
believed everything that a man of many 


thoughts said to me, and I believed a 
good while. I know better now, but out 
of the chaos he presented to me, I have 
made some selections that stand firm. My 
dear, may you never have to get your ex- 
perience in the same way.” 

Price had entered as she spoke and 
took a cushion or two froma sofa. ‘ Does 
that mean that Mrs. Ballantyne will come 
down, Price?” Miss Ryde went on, 
quietly. 

“Mr. John is bringing her now, 
ma’am,” Price said, and went toward the 
dining-room. 

“She comes down very often, almost 
daily, lately,” Marion said, trying to 
recover herself. ‘She is very frail. I 
think she seems more so every time. 
They are there now, are they not?”’ 

Nothing more shadowy could well be 
conceived than the white figure that 
leaned forward delightedly as Miss Ryde 
entered the room. 

‘“‘T have saved all my strength to dine 
with you,’’ she cried. “It is like old 
times. How good you are to come!” 

Miss Ryde’s face softened. Inveigh as 
she might, she was none the less under 
the charm which had held Marion, and 
dropping suddenly all her antagonism, 
she gave herself up to it, and they 
lingered at the table till Mrs. Ballantyne 
said, — 

“T must go up, but come with me, 
Barbara, as you used to do.” 

Miss Ryde nodded silently, and follow- 
ed, as the fragile little figure was lifted in 
Ballantyne’s strong arms and carried 
slowly and steadily up the stairs. Marion 
stood below, watching the delicate head, 
with its waving white hair, lying on his 
shoulder, the face illumed by the gleam 
of the lamp in Price’s hand. 

“ How beautiful she is,”” Marion thought 
as she caught the smile sent back to her 
as they paused on the landing, and then 
she turned into the library and sat down 
by the window, and looked into the old 
garden where night-moths were hum- 
ming about the lime-tree. It had all be- 
come so home-like, so familiar, that in 
spite of the tension of the last month, 
she felt a pang at the thought of separa- 
tion from it. 

Now that separation was certain, she 
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wondered why such tension should have 
been. It was the unspoken rather than 
spoken word that had brought it about, 
for since that first interview Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne had been quite silent as to her own 
wishes. ‘They had sat much in her room 
reading and talking, and though America 
as a topic had never once been formally 
introduced, it had come up in a thousand 
ways. Her own life there; the growth 
and changes of Boston; the new ways in 
which wealth was coming; the type of 
man that made it, and of woman that 
spent it; art, literature, all and each in 
turn had been canvassed, always as if 
seeking information; always with that 
silent undercurrent of dread and dislike, 
and the demand no less silent, but more 
and more compelling that her will should 
be fulfilled. Now and then Ballantyne 
asked a <uestion, but for the most part 
he listened, making no comment on the 
reply, and like one whose mind being 
quite settled moved on undisturbed in its 
own lines. 

“ He thinks I am leagued against him,” 
Marion had thought often, with an impa- 
tient desire to show that this was untrue, 
and then came his mother’s comment, or 
the question ingeniously framed to bring 
out the worst side of the point that might 
have come up. Strong as was Marion’s 
sense of personal independence, she felt 
an often almost intolerable subjugation, 
intangible yet firm as the thread the spider 
casts about its prey. 

“Tt is silly, and so absolutely blind,” she 
thought often. “The least real knowl- 
edge of human nature would show her 
that she must defeat herself in the end. 
I seem her tool and feel so, and yet she 
only speaks my own thought.” 

Outside the walls of the invalid’s room 
Ballantyne put the subject away absolute- 
ly. Once or twice he had been up to 
town, but save for this they had been al- 
most constantly together, and she had 
begun to feel the same sense of depend- 
ence ou his quiet strength that made 
part of the relation of all to him. He 
carried a burden that, to one who 
watched him, was plain, but he carried 
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it with a cheerfulness that deceived even 
his mother. 

For the rest, he was the most delightful 
of companions, a thousand interests fill- 
ing his life, of all which they talked as 
the days went on, and her confidence 
grew, and reserve, save on one point, had 
ended. With him the same fact seemed 
true, even when she was most conscious 
of the underlying reserve. ‘There were 
moments when she felt sure he under- 
stood her position, and when her inward 
rebellion at his mother’s methods was 
strongest, she had once, at least, caught a 
look that meant not only comprehension, 
but something more; what, she had not 
sought to define. 

“He is under a spell,” she thought, 
sitting in the soft, lingering twilight with 
no consciousness of how time was going, 
and remembering how his eyes had rested 
on her, as she had come suddenly upon 
him the day before, under the lime-tree 
where he had been sitting with a book. 
The color had come to her cheeks in a 
sudden flood as’she met the look. There 
were words on his lips, she knew, but 
Mrs. Earnshaw’s voice had sounded from 
the hedge, and they had both moved 
toward her at once. It was the memory 
of that look that had brought the color 
again as Miss Ryde spoke, and now she 
was going, and perhaps no words would 
ever come. 

“JT cannot help it,” she 
‘Everything here is unnatural. I want 
myself again. I must go back to London 
and find out what I really think about 
everything. NowI am undera spell, and 
reason has fled. I will wait its return 
before I hear or say more words that may 
only make the tangle greater. For, when 
all is said, what can it be but a tangle?”’ 

“Miss Ryde sends down good-night, 
ma’am, and she is tired and has gone to 
her room,” said Price’s voice near her, 
and Marion rose with sudden resolution. 

“T am tired, too,” she said, “and will 
go up now,” and she went hastily up the 
stairs to her room, conscious that she 
might soon be sought, and that here was 
her best refuge. 


thought. 


(To be continued.) 








TONY. 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


HEY had come to Belle- 
view by easy stages, and 
Felicie seemed none the 
worse for the journey. She 
was already awake when 
her mother gently parted 

the curtains of the quaint, canopied bed 

next morning. 

“What is it like, mamma?” 

* A lovely place!” answered Mrs. Sev- 
erance with enthusiasm. ‘Such sky — 
such air! You will surely get well here, 
my darling!” 

Felicie smiled. It was long since she 
had made any other reply to suggestions 
about “getting well.” But her mother 
did not remember that. 

“‘T should like to be dressed, mamma, 
and sit on the veranda. There is a 
veranda, I suppose? ”’ 

“Miles of it!”’ cried Mrs. Severance. 
‘You never saw such an odd old place, 
Felicie! JI have been up for an hour or 
two, exploring. But you must have your 
coffee first, my child.” 

She touched a bell, and Rosalie brought 
in a breakfast-tray. Felicie sipped her 
coffee, and broke little bits off her roll. 

“You eat nothing, Felicie,’’ said her 
mother, with a slight frown of dissatisfac- 
tion ; but her brow cleared directly as she 
added, “but, of course, you are tired 
this morning. You can’t help building 
up an appetite here. As for myself, I am 
simply ravenous !”’ 





When Felicie had done, her mother 
helped her to dress, and the two went 
down-stairs together. 

Mrs. Severance was right, — it was an 
“odd old place.” Inthe years before the 
war, Belleview — under another name — 
had been a prosperous sugar-plantation ; 
but the ocean had encroached upon the 
fields of cane, and that other sea, whose 
pulsations are the unrest of freedom, 
upon the ranks of swart laborers. There 
is a philosophy in the rotation of har- 
vests. Instead of hogsheads filled with 
dripping sweetness, there was now — the 
summer-boarder. So the crushing-mills 
fell into decay, and the great copper cal- 
drons turned green with rust, while the 
old plantation-house put out additional 
wings and porticoes, and turned a score 
of newly-opened eyes of windows toward 
the semi-tropic sea. 

That wonderful sea! To Felicie’s 
Northern sense, it seemed the transfigur- 
ation of the sinuous giant that lashes the 
cliffs and spouts from the caves of York 
and Scarboro’,— his breast flecked with 
the foam of wild north-eastern tempests. 
Here no rocks offered their sharp chal- 
lenge, and the great creature lay on its bed 
of smooth sand, golden-gray in the morn- 
ing sunshine, breathing and pulsing like 
a Titan child asleep. 

The beach was already bright with 
people, for the day’s pleasuring was wont 
to begin early. A small fleet of fishing- 
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boats lay moored at the freshly-painted 
pier; some of them were being laden 
with a cargo of rods, luncheon-baskets 
and water-flasks, while from others the 
yet unhired oarsmen, lounging at ease, 
watched their rivals through half-closed 
lids, too deliciously idle for active compe- 
tition. Little children, watched by white- 
capped nurses, played over the long slope 
of the beach, exploring the shallow pools 
for treasure-trove of rose-lipped shell or 
stranded jelly-fish, or mercilessly probing 
the breathing-holes of the crabs which 
honeycombed the shining yellow sand, 
and shrieking with delight at the tiny 
water-spouts in which the unlucky creatures 
vented their harmless resentment. 

It was already hot down there upon 
the sands. Later in the day the direct 
sun-blaze would grow intolerable, but the 
house with its large open court was em- 
bowered in a cool grove of live-oaks 
wreathed with drooping moss. The air 
throbbed with fragrance as the breeze 
swayed fitfully the blossoming branches 
of a neighboring orange-grove, and at the 
end of a long vista glimmered the great 
purple and white stars of the magnolia. 

“Did I not tell you, Felicie? It is 
absolutely ideal!” cried Mrs. Severance. 
Then with her opera-glass at her eye, she 
suddenly added, “I believe — yes, I am 
sure—there are the Draytons yonder 
— those people we met at the Thousand 
Islands, Felicie! What a coincidence!” 

“Go down to them, mamma. You 
liked Mrs. Drayton so much.” 

“And leave you here by yourself?” 

“You know I am never lonely, and 
Rosalie is always within call. Go, little 
mamma, to please me.” 

Felicie spoke with a caressing intona- 
tion. Her mother hesitated a moment 
in birdlike indecision. 

“For a few minutes, then, if you will 
have it so,” she said, and touching Feli- 
cie’s forehead lightly with her lips, she 
gathered her muslin draperies in one 
hand, and ran down the shell-paved path 
with the light step of a girl. 

Felicie watched from afar the vivid 
pantomime of recognition and greeting. 

“Dear mamma!” she murmured, and 
with a tenderly indulgent smile leaned 
back among her cushions. 
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She was aroused from a half-dream by 
the twang of some rude stringed instru- 
ment. At first she could not decide 
whence the sound proceeded, but she 
soon discovered in the shadow of one of 
the many nooks of the irregular veranda 
a little negro boy squatting upon the 
ground with a banjo across his knees. 
She watched him curiously,—a slight 
figure dressed in a single nondescript 
garment of tattered blue homespun. He 
seemed very small as he sat thus crouched 
together, but Felicie judged from his face 
that he might be ten years old. The 
little black face was really picturesque for 
ugliness—an odd exaggeration of the 
characteristic features of his race. It 
wore just now an expression of great anx- 
iety, and as the boy turned with infinite 
care a rough peg in the neck of his in- 
strument, Felicie’s ear, quickened by ill- 
ness, caught the muttered words: 

‘‘Dat ar string mos’ gone, sho ‘nuff! 
Dunno whar eber I git anoder!” 

Next moment, an ominous snap pro- 
claimed his fear realized. Felicie was 
quite unprepared for the exhibition of 
hopeless grief which followed. The child 
did not cry out. He dropped over the 
banjo, as if he had received a blow, and, 
clasping his arms about it, rocked him- 
self to and fro. 

‘© Rosalie,” said Felicie, “ call that little 
boy to me, please, and bring my purse.” 

At the girl’s summons, the child sprang 
up in a fright, undecided whether to obey 
or fly. After a look into Felicie’s face, 
however, he came shuffling shame-facedly 
toward her. 

“You have broken your string, — can- 
not you get another?” she asked gently. 

“Unc’ Joe, he done got some, but he 
say las’ time he won’t gib me no mo’.” 

“Wouldn’t he sell one?” 

“T hain’t got no money, Missie.” 

“But suppose I should give you some, 
—would you play for me?” 

She unclasped the purse —a shimmer- 
ing fancy of beadwork —and, drawing 
forth a silver dollar, laid it in the small 
black palm. 

«Fo’ me, Missie? Dis yer fo’ me?” 

The child trembled from head to feet. 

“Yes, all for you! Go, now, buy your 
string, and come back to me.” 
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A look of ecstatic gratitude flashed 
from his eyes, and he darted away. In 
ten minutes, he reappeared radiant. 

“Ts it all right now?” asked Felicie. 

‘“‘ A’ right, Missie !” 

“Before you play, I want you to talk 
with me a little. What is your name?” 

“Tony, Missie.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Dunno, Missie.”’ 

“Do you live here at the hotel?” 

“1 sleeps in Big Ell’n’s cab’n, Missie.”’ 

“Ts Big Ellen your mother?” 

“ Hain’t got no moder.” 

* Poor child! And your father?” 

‘“ Hain’t got no fader, Missie.” 

“Ts Big Ellen good to you?” 

‘«‘ She — she wallop me, Missie.’”’ 

Felicie’s cheek flushed. 

“What for?” 

The boy looked down, balancing awk- 
wardly from one bare foot to the other. 

“Ise good for nuffin, Missie. Ise ain’t 
wuth my salt. Ise allays a-strummin’ an’ 
a-thrummin’, when I’d ort to be to wuk, 
— fotchin’ watah, an’ diggin’ in de gyar- 
den.” 

He spoke with so comical an air of 
conviction that Felicie could not forbear 
smiling. 

“Very well — let me hear you play.” 

The boy grasped his banjo and struck 
a few tentative chords. A strange, lis- 
tening look crept over his face ; — its 
heavy, uncouth lines underwent some 
swift, subtle transformation. Even his 
listless muscles semed to conform to some 
new co-ordinating force ; the movements 
of his arm were free and strong, his fin- 
gers leaped with lissome grace along the 
strings. In a moment he glided into a 
little plantation-melody—a simple air 
full of the haunting sadness born of old 
slavery-days. His heavy-lidded, pathetic 
eyes gazed out upon the water now be- 
ginning to show emerald tints under the 
mounting sun, but the light which deep- 
ened in them was not reflected from sea 
or land. 

Mrs. Severance, hurrying up from the 
beach, cried out in dismay at sight of 
tears on Felicie’s cheeks. 

“Why, my dear child! Rosalie, what 
can you have been thinking of? Don’t 
you see that Miss Felicie is tired to 


death? Her weak nerves and all this 
noise! Run away, child!” 

The boy’s hands dropped, and all his 
verve and self-possession with them. 
Once more grotesque, pitiable, he was 
turning away, when Felicie laid a trans- 
parent hand on his worn sleeve. 

“No, no, Tony! Mamma is mistaken. 
The music is beautiful— it has not tired 
me— jit has made me better. Do you 
understand? And I want you to-mor- 
row morning — don’t forget !”’ 

Mrs. Severance shrugged her graceful 
shoulders. 

“Of all the odd fancies, Felicie!” 
she said, as the child shuffled away. 
‘The boy is absolutely frightful. How 


-you can want him about you passes my 


comprehension. But you never 
like anybody else !” 

“Yet you love me, little mamma?’’ 
Felicie’s smile was very sweet. 

Her mother stooped to kiss her. 

“But I wish you weren’t so tired.’ 
The annoyance was not quite gone from 
her tone. ‘“ Now you can’t see the Dray- 
ton’s until you have had your rest. Only 
think !— Maude is engaged to that ele- 
gant Jules Laverrier, of the French lega- 
tion, —it is just out. She goes abroad 
next month for her trousseau. They are 
to be married at Christmas. We may 
meet them in Paris, if you get well 
enough to go — as you must — hear !”’ 

Again Felicie smiled. 

Tony was waiting next morning, when 
Felicie came down leaning on Rosalie’s 
arm —and the next,—and the next. 
A wonderful friendship grew between the 
two. The boy would sit for hours at her 
feet, supremely happy only to touch a fold 
of her dress, or catch a glance from her 
eyes. The life of the forlorn little waif 
was not without compensations; genius 
had already outweighed much, — with 
love added, poverty and contempt kicked 
the beam. 

With spaniel-like faithfulness 


were 





Tony 


would follow while Rosalie pushed her 
young mistress in a wheeled chair up and 
down the sands. 

Felicie saw the longing in his face. 

“Let Tony try, Rosalie,” said she. 

It was a pleasant thing to see the 
proud light leap into the boy’s face, — 
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the small, curved shoulders. straighten 
Tony had come into his kingdom. 

« Don’t worry about me, little mamma! 
I am so comfortable to-day, and Tony is 
so careful,” Felicie would say. ‘ Go, sail 
with the rest. I can’t have you shutting 
yourself up and losing your roses. 

‘‘T am a little off color, am I not, 
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The old banjo had been replaced by a 
new one, from whose sensitive strings the 
small, black fingers drew wonderful har- 
monies. The mail-steamer had brought 
the package, and unsuspecting Tony him- 
self had cut the cords and unwound the 
wrappings. 

“T don’ hardly dast to keep it, all 





‘*He won't gib me no mo’.” 


Felicie?’”’ Mrs. Severance would cry 
with an anxious glance into her mirror. 
“ But you know I don’t mind that. I would 
willingly wear myself to a shadow for you. 
But you are surely better, my love.” 

““ Ever so much better, mamma! ”’ 

Then with much patting of cushions, 
and numberless charges about draughts 
and elixirs, Mrs. Severance would flit 
away, and Felicie and her loyal little 
servitor be left together. 


along o’ Unc’ Joe. He’s that umptious, 
Missie Feleese!”’ he said when he had 
with difficulty been made to understand 
that the treasure was his very own. 

“Sing for me, Tony,” said Felicie, one 
day. 

The child’s voice was strangely mellow 
and sweet. He touched his instrument 
softly, and began to chant, 


“Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus! 
Steal away, steal away home. 
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I haven’t got long to stay here. 

My Lord calls me, He calls me by the thunder, 
The trumpet sounds it in my soul, — 
I haven’t got long to stay here.” 


Felicie took the little hands in her own. 
“T must tell you something, Tony, 
dear. I have wanted to tell you for a 
long time. Will you try to understand ?” 

“ Yes, Missie.” 

“T am going away soon — no, no, my 
child — don’t look like that! Do you 
want to break my heart?” 

Tony swallowed a great sob. 

“T won’t no more, Missie —’deed I 
won't!” 

“T am going toa beautiful city far 
away.” 

‘Ts you gwine to Wash’n’ton, Missie ?” 

“No, Tony, — farther off than that, 
and a lovelier place.” 

The child’s eyes grew large with grief- 
stricken wonder. 

“Tse hears tell a right smart heap 
’bout Wash’n’ton, Missie ; Marse Arundel 
— the old Marse Cunnel — he was ’lected, 
an’ he went to Wash’n’ton. Dey sairy- 
naded ’im, the night afore he started.” 
Tony uttered the long word with slow 
carefulness. “O missie, dat ’ar was 
mighty fine music! De _ musicianers, 
dey all stood in row, an’ de ole Marse 
Cunnel, he come out an’ talk to ’em. 
Den he say: ‘Gennulemen, ’low me to 
offah some ’freshments!’ Den he sent 
out plates an’ glasses, an’ poun’ cake an’ 
wine. You suah it’s fahder off ’n Wash- 
’n’ton, Missie?”’ 

“ Very sure, Tony.” 

An’ you couldn’t no ways take me 
along, missie? 

The intensity of eagerness in his face 
was more than Felicie could bear. 

“O Tony, I wish I could! But I can’t 
—oh! I can’t!” 

Tony threw himself at her feet in an 
agony of self-reproach. 

**Don’ yo’ fret, missie Feleese ; I do’ 
’n huccom [I say sich a t’ing. I’d ort to 
had my haid broke — dat I had! Co’se 
yo can’t !” 

Felicie controlled herself with a strong 
effort. 

“ But I love you, Tony. You are my 
friend — my little brother. I am going 
too far away to write you a letter, or send 


you any word; but sometime, Tony — 
sometime, if you are good, you shall 
come tome. I cannot tell when I must 
go. Iam waiting to be sent for. It may 
be in the morning, or at noon, or at 
night, but it will be soon, I think. Try 
not to feel so badly, Tony. Keep say- 
ing over to yourself, ‘Miss Felicie re- 
members me —she loves me. I am to 
be good and go to her.’”’ 

Felicie was tired that night, and Mrs. 
Severance was near giving up Mrs. Dray- 
ton’s open-air musicale. Felicie, how- 
ever, was so distressed at thought of the 
sacrifice — (the moon was full and the 
evening divine),—that she yielded at 
last, charging Rosalie to especial watch- 
fulness. She had not been long gone, 
when a low knock sounded upon the door 
of the chamber, which opened upon one 
of the cosey galleries overhanging the 
old-fashioned court-yard. Rosalie went 
to answer it, and recognized Tony stand- 
ing upon the threshold, with three other 
small figures vague in the shadow behind 
him. 

“If yo’ please, we’s come to sairynade 
Missie Feleese.”’ 

“What?” said Rosalie, in a perplexed 
whisper. 

“Rosalie,” called Felicie’s voice faint- 
ly-sweet from her couch beside the open 
window, “I understand. Come _ here, 
Tony, dear — stand where I can see 
you.” 

There was a suppressed giggle, and a 
slight wavering of the dusky retinue. 

“Here, yo’ Luce, quit laffin’!” ex- 
horted Tony under his breath. ‘ Don’ 
yo’ hear Missie Feleese? Jakie Bill, I'll 
take my ole banjo fum yo’, if yo’ ac’ dat 


a way,—’deed I will! Come along, 
Bobbet, like a lil’ gemmleman! Stan’ 
straight, chil’en, an’ sing out right 
smart!” 


A few low, sweet chords vibrated upon 
the moon-lit air, heavy with the fragrance 
of clambering roses. 


“Oh, Jordan’s riber I’se bound to cross,” 


sang Tony; and Luce, Jakie Bill, and 
little Bobbet swelled the chorus : 


“Come old, come young, come rich, come 
poor, 
I have no time to tarry.” 
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** A few low, sweet chords vibrated upon the moonlit air.” 


There was a short interlude, and again 
the clear voices blended in,— 

‘«‘ Gwine to ride up in the chariot, 
Sooner in de mawnin’.” 

«¢ Children,”’ said Felicie from her win- 
dow, “it is a lovely serenade. I thank 
you all. I shall remember it always. 
Rosalie, bring the box of bon-bons from 
home. Let Tony divide them.” 

« All, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“Yes, all. Then Tony may sing, 
‘Swing low, sweet chariot,’ and you may 
take away the lamp and leave me alone, 
for I should like to sleep.” 

An hour later Mrs. Severance floated 
in like a shimmering cloud in her white 
opera-cloak. 

“Is Miss Felicie sleeping?” 

“TI believe so. She bade me take the 
light.” 

“T must see if she is covered. The 
night-dew is heavy.” 

Mrs. Severance went softly in. Felicie 
lay still. Her white hand had slipped 
from the couch,—her mother lifted it 
gently. Suddenly she uttered a sharp cry. 

“Rosalie! Quick—the light! O, 
Rosalie !” 


A group of negro women stood talking 
together in the servant’s quarter in the 
early morning. 

“So de pore young miss is gone,’ 
one. 

Tony, coming leisurely around a corner, 
heard the words, and was smitten with a 
great fear. He came near and clutched 
the skirt of the woman who had spoken. 

‘“Who’s gawn, An’ Judy?” 

The old creature looked at him pitifully. 

“ Laws, chile! hain’t nobody tole yo’? 
It’s yer Missie Feleese.”’ 

Tony uttered no sound, but turning, 
fled, not once looking back. A mile 
away clustered a thicket of dwarf-oaks 
well-nigh impenetrable to unfamiliar feet, 
which had been the boy’s retuge after 
many a beating from “ Big Ellen’s’’ heavy 
hand. He twisted his little dark body in 
and out among the knotted trunks, and 
threw himself face downward upon the 
ground. He lay there all day long. The 
little mail-steamer came and went, but 
he saw nothing of the short, sad proces- 
sion which followed on board, the casket 
bearing away all that was left of the beau- 
tiful young Northerner. 


’ 


said 





**Won’t yo’ put it away fo’ me.” 


It was evening when he stole along the 


path to Big Ellen’s cabin. 
mured to himself as he went : 

“ It’s furder off’n Wash’n’ton, an’ a heap 
finer. Missie Feleese *members me,— 
she lubs me. I mus’ be good, so’s to go to 
her. Good—dat ar’s what she say—good!/”’ 


He mur- 


He opened the door softly. Big Ellen 
was resting on a low settle — her elbows 
upon her knees. Tony went up to her, 
— his banjo in his hand. 

“Won't yo’ put it away fo’ me?” he 
asked. “I’se gwine to dig in de gyarden 
in de mawnin’.” 
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A MOUNTAIN MAID, 


By Joh n Albee. 


TAGES have disappeared from 
the White Mountain roads, 
and mountain wagons and 
“depot teams’’ have taken 
their place. But the old 
stage drivers are not yet 
quite extinct. Some of 
them are turned stable- 
keepers at the summer 
resorts; others linger among the scenes 
of their former importance, hauling logs 
and lumber in winter and swapping 
horses the remainder of the year. 
Willard Swift still lives. For many 
years he drove four and six horses be- 
tween Centre Harbor and North Con- 
way, making his seventy-two miles daily 
in sunshine, rain or snow. When the 
railroad reached North Conway he also 
arrived, and drove the first stage from the 
latter point to Jackson. He knows the 
history of everybody, living and dead, on 
the roads he used to drive over; so when 
he invited me not long since to ride with 
him from Tamworth to Jackson, a dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles, I accepted 
eagerly, knowing that together with the 
mountain scenery I should also learn 
from him a good deal of the human his- 
tory associated with the country through 
which we were to pass. I found my an- 
ticipation fulfilled; we passed no house 
that he could not give some account of, 
in all the twenty-six miles. He could 
tell why some farms were deserted and 
others prosperous ; where there was now 
only a cellar hole with bushes and trees 
growing in it, he had seen a roof, the 
chimney smoke, evening lights and the 
family sitting at the table. 

‘“What happened to the house?” 

“Well, you see the old man was one 
of them kind worth about a dollar a 
dozen; he didn’t plant nothing, and in 
course potatoes were scarce, come winter. 
The children got away as soon as they 
could, and when the old folks died the 
farm wasn’t a living either and nobody 
wanted to come back on to it. The old 





house tumbled down, and the place got 
wild as a calf born in the woods in a 
short time. Forty years up here is as 
good as a hundred down country to bring 
things round to a state of nature.” 

One of the first towns we passed through 
on our journey was Albany, whose scat- 
tered families dwell along both the east- 
ern and western slopes of Mt. Chocorua. 
Here may be seen in all their picturesque 
misery the ail too celebrated “ abandoned 
farms” of New Hampshire. I have 
never seen in any part of New England 
so many visible tokens of unthrift and 
makeshift as in this same Albany. Did 
pestilence or famine cause them? Or 
was it war? No, but something as bad 
in its material and moral effects, a war 
debt. Over this part of our way I had 
been before on an expedition to the 
Albany Intervale. The town includes, as 
I have said, the eastern and western 
slopes of the Chocorua range, as well as 


the Chocoruan peak itself. This is 
enough glory for one township. But its 
grandeur, like philosophy, bakes’ no 


bread. Chocorua, however, affords some 
material resources to the Albanians, 
chiefly bears and blueberries ; for at one 
of the first farm houses we came upon in 
a clearing in the forest, we saw a fresh 
bear skin stretched and nailed to the 
barn door. We _ halted and inquired 
about the bear who had so recently moved 
out of his skin. He had been caught in 
a trap on the side of Chocorua, and was, 
according to the opinion of the farmer, 
speaking in the language of the cow- 
yard, either a very early yearling or a late 
two-year-old. The skin was of medium 
size and worth some twenty dollars. 
This added to the state bounty of ten 
dollars made a good day’s work for the 
farmer; in fact more cash than he would 
probably realize from several acres of 
land after a summer’s toil. Good luck 
of such sort is tempting to farmers and 
their sons hereabouts; the farm is neg- 
lected for trapping, gunning and fishing, 
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and the end is a mortgage and — bushes 
in the cellar! Over in the Albany Inter- 
vale, of which I have spoken, in addition 
to bears and trout they kill plenty of 
deer for their winter meat. I say kill, 
for their method of hunting is to the last 
degree unsportsman-like and brutal. On 
snowshoes, armed with a club and a 
carving knife and any common cur that 
will chase the deer until tired out in 
the deep snow, the hunter, following 
the tracks and coming up with him, 
knocks him in the head, cuts his throat 
and takes him home on his shoulders, 
unless too heavy, in which case he carves 
out such portions as he thinks best, wraps 
them in the hides, and leaves the carcass 
to the bears. The only apology I know 
of for this proceeding is that the little 
settlement is fifteen miles from market 
and wants fresh meat rather more than 
sport. These fifteen miles, by the by, 
up the Swift river, are at present the 
most untraveled fifteen in all New Eng- 
land, and certainly offer the wildest and 
most picturesque river and mountain 
scenery I know of in New Hampshire. 
The way into the Albany Intervale is also 
the only way out of it. When once 
within this northern vale of Tempe, one 
sees no entrance or outlet. The Inter- 
vale itself is level as a floor, and this floor 
is four miles in breadth by six in length, 
surrounded completely by high mountain 
walls. Through the whole plain flows 
the clear Swift river, nearly in the midst. 
The inhabitants dig no wells, but go to 
the river for their water. At the upper or 
southern end of the Intervale, Sabba- 
Day brook enters the Swift river. Three 
miles up this brook are the only falls 
among the White Hills that really de- 
serve the name; for all others, cascade 
is the appropriate term. ‘This fall now 
bears the name of Church, the artist. 
It is difficult of access, there being no 
path but the bed of the brook, in which 
one wades or jumps from rock to rock. 
You come upon it unexpectedly by a 
sharp turn in the stream. ‘The place is 
all that wildness and ruggedness can ex- 
press. The ledge over which the stream 
falls is worn to the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and is about sixty feet in height. 
As we crossed the Swift river at Con- 
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way, I felt a great longing to ascend its 
banks once more and view Church’s 
Falls, as well as Champney’s, which you 
also reach from Albany Intervale. Who- 
ever wishes to enter the very heart of the 
White Mountains must not fail to journey 
to the Albany Intervale. There a thous- 
and acres, smooth and level as a lake at 
twilight, spread themselves on either side 
the winding river, and are securely fenced 
in by the lofty walls of Chocorua, Paugus 
and Passaconaway on the east, the Moats 
on the north, and a chain of sharp 
peaked mountains on the south and west. 
I found that my companion knew all 
about the Albany Intervale, having team- 
ed lumber out of it for several winters. 
His candid opinion appeared to be that 
it was out of the world entirely, and 
could not be got in short of an earth- 
quake or a railroad. 

From Conway to Jackson is an excel- 
lent carriage road. The Conway Inter- 
vales are in view until within three miles 
of Jackson. They have “been much 
praised and often painted, but are not to 
be compared with that in Albany. The 
contrast of an intervale to the mountains 
above and around it is impressive. It 
seems as if nature, tired of rolling up 
her rocky, “star-y-pointing pyramids,” 
fell into a peaceful and pastoral mood, 
making a tract for her Saco to meander 
in, her grass and elms to wave, and a 
dreamland for her children, her artists 
and poets. All along the way now grow, 


thicker and thicker, hotels, boarding- 
houses and summer cottages. A large 


newly built cottage by the roadside bore 
across its entire front a legend in tall 
German text, the purport of which was 
an invitation to God to step in and bring 
the house good luck. The old stage- 
driver couldn’t make it out; supposed it 
must be a sign of something or other to 
sell. But all the other houses recalled to 
him ancient memories, as did certain 
places on the road. Here was where 
early one winter morning he came upon 
a team standing still in the road, with its 
driver dead. Here ona dark night, re- 
turning with an empty four-horse stage 
from Jackson to Conway, he fell asleep. 
A jolt of the stage awoke him, but not 
one of the four reins was in his hands. 
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The horses were in full trot down a long 
hill. ‘There was nothing to be done but 
to apply the brake and use such speech 
as he was accustomed to address to his 
horses. It was a frightful situation, but 
the team reached the foot of the hill 
without accident, when he brought it toa 
standstill. At a certain graveyard he had 
many years before laid a ghost, much to 
the relief of a perturbed neighborhood. 
First, he made up his mind that there 
were no such things as ghosts; evgo this 
could not be one. He was right in his 
minor premise at any rate, for boldly con- 
fronting the phenomenon he discovered 
an ancient white horse among the graves. 

We suddenly passed a ruinous farm- 
house close to the road. Here a small 
child offered us raspberries in dishes 
made of birch-bark at five cents a dish, 
dish and all. This brought up to the 
memory of the old stage-driver the story 
of a poor farmer’s daughter who used to 
sell berries in their season to the passen- 
gers in his coach. 

“ You see in those old days the stage- 
drivers were uncommon smart and ambi- 
tious like; pretty jealous of each other 
too, for to see who would hitch up the 
best team, make the best time and catch 
the most passengers. It didn’t make any 
difference though in our pocketbooks, 
because we were on wages. But some- 
how when you are on top of a shiny stage 
with four, or oftener six, good horses, and 
all full inside and out, you feel as if you 
owned the whole concern, passengers and 
all. Then there was none .of this ticket 
business, which makes nobodies of your 
railroad conductors and such. No, we 
got the hard cash, solid silver money, and 
often we collected at Tamworth where we 
took up fares as much as one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars from the nine 
stages of the daily line to Conway. By 
Jim, it was about as much as one man 
could lug in a bag; it was the real 
article ; it seemed like money, and it was 
money, no mistake; good to see and 
made a man feel good to hear it jingle 
round in his old crinkled bladder skin 
purse. Well, the passengers were a great 
deal interested in things up here in those 
days, just as they be now; perhaps more 
so; it was newer then than now — seems 


to me these old mountain nubs must be 
about worn out being looked at so much. 
Well, we couldn’t go slow enough for the 
people who came up here to see things, 
nor fast enough for the folks who lived 
here regular, summer and winter. As for 
us drivers, we were bound to make our 
trips in just so many hours, go slow, go 
fast. So when we lost time anywhere on 
the road we tried to make up for it 
somewhere else ; but in general we jogged 
along pretty even, and every driver 
looked out sharp that no others got ahead 
of him. Whichever one of us had the 
most through passengers would naturally 
arrive first, not having to stop so often to 
set down the neighbors and their trunks, 
bags, bandboxes and bundles. What a 
sight of things they did lug back when 
they came home from down country, and 
so anxious to get home, as if they had 
been tarrying off for a year! We used 
to tumble them out as quick as possible, 
and leave their traps for their men folks 
to carry in, who would never touch them 
until we were out of sight. How they 
would crowd about and ask questions. 
They appeared to think a stage-driver 
knew all that was going on in the world ; 
and he did, pretty much, in those days. 
“Tt is tolerably easy knowing things a 
good way off, but right under your nose 
you can’t always tell so well. It puzzled 
me a considerable while before I made 
out the case about that girl of Bennett’s. 
She was mild, different from any other girls 
hereabouts, though she went barefoot in 
the summer like all the rest of the child- 
ren. But there was an uncommon way with 
her. She always looked cool and clean 
in the hottest and dustiest day, as she 
stood there side of the road waiting for 
the stages to come up, so she might 
peddle her little baskets of berries or 
cakes of maple sugar. Yes, she was a 
beauty, and kept getting more so every 
summer, in her white apron and a piece 
of blue ribbon in her hair, which was 
black as a spruce tree in a snow storm. 
I am pretty sure it was the same apron 
summer after summer, for it got shorter 
and shorter as she grew taller and taller. 
I seldom saw her in winter, and she came 
out fresh and more grown along straw- 
berry and blueberry time every year. I 
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wasn’t so very old then myself, and she 
made me feel as if I weighed about 
seventy-five or eighty pounds. Weil, I 
am an oid bach now, too heavy in front 
and too many years on my shoulders, 
and not over light-hearted, but it makes 
me feel mighty pleasant to think of that 
girl and all her ways and doings and the 
good luck she had. Though I do say it, 
I was myself like a horseshoe hung over 
her door for as much as five years. I 
can’t say I am much of a believer in 
horseshoes though, unless they be under a 
horse’s foot; I have hac some luck with 
them there, good and bad, but mostly 
good, and I like horses; they’ve been in 
my family way back to log cabin times. 

‘‘ She was a very sober-faced girl. Idon’t 
recollect ever seeing her smile, even when 
some of my rich passengers gave her a 
dollar for a little half-pint of raspberries. 
However, she would give them a look 
worth two dollars of any man’s money. 
As our minister says when he gets a-going 
about Moses and the Prophets, a sort of 
spirit shined through her face and eyes. 
I got to know what she was thinking about 
then. It was curious, by Jim. It was 
hard getting by her without bringing up 
my horses, though I was in some particu- 
lar hurry. You see, none of the other 
drivers would stop at all for these little 
berry and sugar peddlers along the stage 
roads. They just snapped their whips 
and drove on. So did I, generally. The 
watering-places were about the only chance 
the children had to coax a little change 
out of the travellers. Poor things! it 
was all the silver they ever saw in those 
days. But she never went near the 
watering-places of the horses. She stood 
in front of her father’s house, which was 
close on the road; a small low, brown 
house, with two windows in front and a 
red door. Whether the stages stopped 
or not, she always stood with her baskets 
in the same spot, and the picture she 
made was better than the mountains 
folks were always sticking their heads 
out to see. Give me a smart, pretty 
mountain girl fore all the nubs they make 
such a fuss over. So I used to tell them, 
more especially when we came up in sight 
of her house. 

‘“‘ Well, in due course, I took more and 
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more notice of that girl, and used to puil 
up oftener and give her a chance to trade. 
She had about outgrown her best white 
apron, when I happened to hear from a 
neighbor who was riding outside with me 
that she was the best scholar in school, 
and that she was a good deal ‘stuck up,’ 
and wanted to be a schoolmarm herself. 
Thinks I, that is what she’s up to, for I 
had noticed she was uncommonly anxious 
to sell her baskets of berries this season. 
Yes, she wanted to go away to school, 
and that’s what she was up to. Iam your 
man, says I to myself. I’m not much in 
the line of education, but, if she wants it, 
she is going to have it, by Jim. She is 
handsome enough for a schoolmarm any- 
how, and it won’t hurt her to know a 
thing or two. I settled it then and there 
that that girl was going to do considerable 
business with my passengers in the course 
of the summer, no matter if the horses 
had to sweat by some houses to pull up 
at hers. It turned out just as I planned, 
which isn’t commonly the case, you know. 
Somehow everything jibed right along that 
summer. I talked one other driver, who 
was a particular friend of mine, into doing 
just as I did. So she almost always had 
two stages to barter with, and business 


right along. She began to look pretty 
happy, I tell you, which did me good; 
and sometimes she smiled. But that 
didn’t mean so much as her old look 
when she was struggling harder. Folks 
smile when they begin to win; along be- 
fore that they seem to have more disposi- 
tion.” (This was his word, which I leave 
my readers to define). “You see, I 
studied that girl, and she was a tough one 
to find out. Well, I got up a pretty good 
story about her, piecing things together 
one to another and filling in the chinks 
with things I speculated on, and which I 
calculated would be true sometime, if the 
world kept going round and the winters 
were not uncommon hard. I had a no- 


tion there was a great deal in that girl 
you couldn’t see with the naked eye, and 
that you might guess a sight and she 
would fill the bill. 

‘So I let out my mind to the passen- 
gers pretty freely when we were coming 
Some folks would 


toward her house. 
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have thought I was a fool to hear me 
’spatiate, such as only commonly heard 


me going on about horses and such. 
‘What’s the matter with Willard? He’s 
getting soapy! Has he got a gal?’ 


That’s what some of the folks along the 
road would have been saying. Half true, 
I own up. I was about as near being in 
love as a fellow is who doesn’t get his 
wheels down to the hub in a soft place. 
It was surprising how much interest I took 
in that girl. But I stuck to my trade, 
which was to help her out and not be a 
foolin’ round ; and let cut my tongue as 
long as J knew how, and didn’t do much 
driving when we got in sight of her house. 
Generally, you know, we get the brightest 
lot on top of a stage,— young girls and 
their fellows, newly married ones and 
such. ‘They think they want to see the 
mountains and all the sights. ‘The fact 
is, according to my reckoning, they only 
want to jabber with each other and doa 
little sparking. I didn’t mind it; no 
more did the mountains. We were used 
to it, them and I, and it made the boys 
and girls feel mighty generous with their 
money, which was the pint I was after. 
No fellow is poor on top of a stage-coach 
with his girl a-touring round the moun- 
tains. O, no! He’s got lots of the jin- 
glers, and he’s going to spend them too. 
You wouldn’t think they ever heard of 
such a notion as reckoning up the ‘cost of 
anything. If the girls want candy and 
maple sugar and baskets of berries, they 
are going to have them,—the expense ! 
Change? I guess not. You wouldn’t 
have your girl see you counting over the 
cents due back for anything ; it’s sort of 
mean, whereas you feel large and you 
want to look so. Thank goodness, there 
is one time when a man isn’t small; he is 
a big man, and his girl thinks he is the 
biggest growed up to date. 

“So I sort of played on that string. 
I didn’t make any promiscuous _re- 
marks; I stuck to my text like a parson, 
and I addressed, as he puts it, the 
individual sinner. Well, I mean I picked 
out the most likely young woman near 
enough to me to hear, and I told her 
all about my little would-be schoolmarm 
—told her everything I knew and some 
things I didn’t. I got up steam like a 
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stump orator. Says I, ¢ Willard, go slow” 
but it didn’t work; I couldn’t hold him 
in. So I let go, and I declare I was elo- 
quent as a Fourth of Julyer. Never 
knew it before or since. Says I to the 
lady, ‘See that little brown house we are 
coming to? ‘There’s the smartest and 
handsomest girl lives there the White 
Mountains have got. a regular 
mountain maid, and worth all the moun- 
tains you see ’round, and it don’t strain 
your eyes neither to look at her — it does 
’em good. Perhaps you will see her as 
we go by; she may come out with some 
berries or something or other to sell.’ 
Thus I ’sinuated, not to come right out 
with the whole story. I wanted to exer- 
cise their expectations a little, and give 
them a chance to pass the word along 
one to another, just as they always did 
when some of those things they call 
‘views’ hove into sight. In some way I 
contrived to carry out my contract with 
the girl. ‘Well,’ says i, when we came 
where the open of the house showed up 
and there she stood, ‘you are in luck, 
certain; there she is and I guess I’ll pull 
up a minute and give you a look at her!’ 
Think of twenty eyes looking down from 
the top of the stage into hers! It was 
too bad! But as long as they were will- 
ing to pay liberal for looking I couldn’t 
help it, could I? 

“She didn’t faint away, but it was a 
dreadful hard thing on her. I dunno 
whether I felt more mad or proud. I 
vow I sometimes wanted to just jerk the 
whole crowd off and set ’em to picking 
and selling berries, while I took her into 
their place, dressed up in their finery, rid- 
ing round the country, a-looking down on 
country girls and shelling out loose change 
to them — changing places as it were. 

“You have heard enough, I reckon, of 
this yarn; but when I get a going I am 
likely not to know when to stop. ‘These 
days are slow business for me. When I 
was driving stage I lived as much as other 


She is 


folks. The world went round and I went 
with it. So I get in the habit of going 


back and doing things over. I don’t 
know when I have talked so much about 
them before, though. Commonly they 
go through my mind —come in at some 
gap in my old fence and get out at 
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another — there are plenty of them now. 
One eye gone, my shoulder bone cracked 
and I can’t walk more thana mile! But 
get me behind a horse, and I believe I’m 
as good on the road as ever, — these 
roads leastways. 

‘* However, you ‘ll want to know about 
the end-up of that contract with my 
berry girl. In dollars and cents, it was 
sixty-five that summer. According to my 
calculation, about five dollars’ worth of 
berries, and sixty dollars for her face and 
the kindness in the hearts of the passen- 
gers about the plan we had —I say we, 
but she never knew that I had a hand in 
it — the plan about some more schooling. 
So in the winter following she went away 
to an academy down country. There 
she went right ahead as usual, number 
one; top of her class, and everybody 
took to her. They called her down 


“ EASTWARD.” 


there the Mountain Girl. She grew tall, 
and her beauty didn’t get lost in trying 
to know a little more than girls do gen- 
erally up here in the woods. I never 
expected she could go along single many 
years, she was so handsome. The boys 
were all after her, and I guessed she 
would get tired out and giveup. Besides 
it is according to nature. But she kept 
schoolmarming for a number of years 
before she took a master in and set up a 
school of her own. She had great luck. 
He was a nice man and doing a good 
business. They say he just dotes on her 
and can’t have things too good for her ; 
brings her up through the mountains 
every year to the old place. She says it 
is the same as ever to her, only she misses 
the stages. They are gone, the berry 
peddlers are gone, all gone,—and so 
am I. I wonder if she misses me.” 


“EASTWARD!” 
By Arthur L. Salmon. 


A SONG OF 


THE CITY. 


ASTWARD the shadow lies 
FE On sick and aching eyes, 
Eastward the pain, the strife, the sacrifice ; 
Eastward the want of bread,, 


The thousands to be fed, 
The cheek of sorrow soiled with sin’s accursed red ! 


Come hither, who would see 
How human souls may be 
Debased below the brute by sin and misery ! 
Come hither, who would know 
What wretchedness‘and woe 
May veil the summer sun and stain the winter snow ! 


O babe, whom God has sent 
With eyes of wonderment, 
Behold the paradise where thou must dwell content ! 
Behold the filthy street 
Where sin and anguish meet, 


Where blasphemies are loud above the thronging feet ! 


O listen, little child, 
And learn to be defiled, 
To pilfer and to lie, to utter curses wild ; 
Come hither, pure and young, 
And train thy lisping tongue \ 
To speak the foulest words that may be said or sung! 
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What baby foot, if led 
Through such a miry bed, 
Shall not receive a stain for every feeble tread? 
What whitest baby hand 
Shall not receive a brand 
From such a seething sin that reeks throughout the land? 


Let happier mothers sing 
Of guardian-angel’s wing, 
That follows baby feet with ceaseless ministering ; 
Alas, we cannot see 
Where such kind angels be, 
Nor how they could abide in such impurity ! 


Come hither, sisters, wives, 
Where sin forever strives 
To blacken with its curse what should be holy lives ; 
Come hither, laughing maids, 
For here are secret shades 
Where hideous ruin works, where fairest virtue fades. 


O brothers, come and say 
Why such a wrong to-day 
Should front the eye of God, and stain the morning’s ray. 
Beneath a selfsame sky 
Naked and hungry lie, — 
What wonder if they turn and curse us as they die? 


Come hitherwards, and tell 
Why famine should compel 
A single heart to sin, a single soul to hell; 
Why should there ever be, 
Amidst thy luxury, 
] A mouth constrained to eat the bread of infamy? 


O come, and cast away 
Thy sumptuous array, 
Thy scorn of fellow-men, thy feastings day by day! 
Thou hast been glad to hold 
The weighty trust of gold: 
Ten thousand homes are bare, ten thousand hearths are cold. 


Take love and pity ;. fight 
Till o’er the hills the light 
Dawn in divine defiance of the night, — 
Till on the plains the snow 
Fade in the fervid glow, 
And storms are driven back into the long ago! 


Eastward the shadow lies 
On sick and aching eyes, 
But eastward too the glorious sun shall rise. 
Behold, the streak of day 
Begins to flush the gray ! 
Behold, the smoke of sin shall lift and float away ! 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHITTIER. 


By Charlotte Forten 





HAVE been led to write 

- these recollections of our 
beloved poet, not because 
I have much of impor- 
tance to say with regard 
to him that others do not 
know, but because I long- 
ed to express the grateful 
affection for him, which 
has ever filled my heart, 
because I have peculiar cause for grati- 
tude to him, belonging as I do to the 
proscribed race, to the redressing of 
whose wrongs he consecrated his noblest 
gifts, and to whom, through all the years 
of his life, he was so unwaveringly true. 
I think that none, except the few who 
were nearest and dearest to him, can 
grieve for him quite so deeply as we; 
to none, except to them, can the loss be 
quite so great as it is to us. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Whittier many years ago, when a school- 
girl in Salem, Massachusetts. Years be- 
fore, during his residence in Philadelphia, 
my birthplace, while he was editing the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, he had become 
acquainted with my grandfather, James 
Forten, and a very warm friendship ex- 
isted between them, although my grand- 
father was much older than he,—and he 
was frequently at his house. At that time 
the bitterest prejudice against color ex- 
isted in Philadelphia. Although it was 
the headquarters of the Abolitionists, there 
was no Northern city in which colored 
people were so badly treated as in that 
“City of Brotherly Love.’”’ In some 
parts of the city their lives were in con- 
stant danger; they were mobbed, insults 
of all kinds were heaped upon them, all 
places of public entertainment, halls, 
lecture-rooms and schools, were closed 
against them. The few separate colored 
schools which then existed were very 
poor; and my grandfather was obliged 
to send his sons away to school, and to 
go to the expense of employing private 
teachers for his daughters. The wrongs 
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of his people weighed heavily upon his 
mind ; and as old age came on, and the 
prospect did not seem to brighten, he 
became at times deeply discouraged. 
In these dark hours the noble young poet 
of freedom came to him; and his indig- 
nant protest against the wrong, his loving 
companionship, his warm, outspoken 
sympathy, were a source of unspeakable 
consolation and hope. 

Mr. Whittier’s early devotion to the 
anti-slavery cause is well-known. Lowell 
paints him faithfully in his Fad for 
Critics : 


“There’s Whittier, whose swelling and vehement 


heart 
Strains the straight-breasted drab of the Quaker 
apart.” 


And another distinguished critic says: 


“Tf Garrison may be considered the prophet of 
anti-slavery, and Phillips its orator, and Sumner 
its statesman, there can be no doubt that Whittier 
was its poet. Quaker as he was, his martial lyrics 
had something of the energy of a primitive bard 
urging on hosts to battle. Every word was a 
blow, as uttered by the newly-enrolled soldier of 
the Lord. The silent, shy, peace-loving man be- 
came a fiery partisan, and held his intrepid way — 


‘against the public frown, 
The ban of church and state, the fierce mob’s 
hounding down.’ 


He roused, condensed, and elevated the public 
sentiment against slavery. The poetry was as 
genuine as the wrath was terrific, and many a 
political time-server who was proof against Gar- 
rison’s hottest denunciations, and Phillips’s most 
stinging invectives, quailed before Whittier’s smit- 
ing rhymes.” 

In answer to an abusive article, severe- 
ly criticising his course on the anti-slav- 
ery question, Mr. Whittier wrote : 

“No earthly friendship nor literary celebrity 
appears to me to weigh a feather in the scale 


against the holy, heaven-born privilege of de- 
fending the inalienable rights of God’s poor.” 


It was not strange, therefore, that the 
poet should have been regarded in our 
family with deep gratitude and affection, 
and that from my earliest childhood I 
should have had a great enthusiasm for 
I never wearied of reading and 


him. 
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reciting his poems, and of hearing my 
grandmother and aunts describe him, as 
he was then,—a tall, handsome young 
man, with remarkably brilliant eyes, and 
a fine head, covered with a profusion of 
dark curls. ‘This was the picture which 
I had always in my mind, and when I 
met him long afterward, I was conscious 
of a sense of surprise, forgetting the 
years that had elapsed and not realizing 
that poets, although they may have the 
fountain of perpetual youth in their souls, 
cannot more than ordinary mortals escape 
the outward impress of the hand of 
Time. Instead of raven curls, I saw thin 
Jocks much streaked with gray, and pale 
cheeks which bore the traces of ill-health. 
But the tall form had not lost its erect- 
ness, nor the eyes their fire, and I thought 
the smile which occasionally brightened 
the somewhat sad face the sweetest I had 
ever seen. 

The interview was a very delightful 
one to me. I remember the extreme 
kindness and simplicity of his manner, 
as he asked me about my school-life, my 
impressions of New England, etc., and 
the pleasant way in which he spoke of 
my grandfather and of his own life in 
Philadelphia. In comparing Pennsyl- 
vania and New England, he spoke of the 
superior richness of the soil of the former, 
but said that in New England, although 
there were fewer and smaller farms, larger 
crops were raised on the same extent of 
ground, because vastly more labor and 
pains were bestowed upon its cultivation. 
I was surprised at the familiarity with 
which he talked of these things, until 
I remembered that the poet had also 
been a practical farmer. 

Something was said of spiritualism, 
which was then exciting much attention. 
An eminent professor at Harvard had 
just published a very bitter article against 
it, which Mr. Whittier said he considered 
most uncharitable. He said he did not 
believe in spiritualism, but thought it very 
wrong and unjust to condemn those who 
were interested in it. The transition 
from this subject to that of a future life 
was easy; and most earnestly and beauti- 
fully did the poet express his perfect faith 
in the unseen, that faith which is so evi- 
dent in his poems and was so thoroughly 
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apart of his noble and consistent life. 
Afterwards, at his request, i took him to 
see a friend of mine, a good ani gifted 
woman, who had known great sorrow, 
and to whom his writings had been most 
helpful and consoling. Knowing what 
his presence would be to her, I left him 
there, after gladly accepting a cordial 
invitation to visit him and his sister in 
their home. 

And so it happened that, one lovely 
summer day, my friend and I found our- 
selves on the train, rapidly whirling east- 
ward, through the pleasant old town of 
Newburyport, across the ‘‘shining Merri- 
mack,” on our way to the poet’s home in 
Amesbury. Arriving at the station, we 
found Mr. Whittier awaiting us, and a 
walk of a few minutes brought us to his 
house on Friend street. Amesbury, a busy, 
manufacturing town, pleasantly situated 
cn the Merrimack, impressed me at first 
as hardly retired enough for a poet’s 
home ; for fresh in my recollection were 
Longfellow’s historic house, guarded by 
stately poplars, standing back from the 
quiet Cambridge street, and Lowell’s old 
mansion, completely buried in its noble 
elms ; and each of these had quite realiz- 
ed my ideal of the home of a poet. But 
the little house looked very quiet and 
homelike ; and when we entered it and 
received the warm welcome of the poet’s 
sister, we felt, as all felt who entered that 
hospitable door, the very spirit of Peace 
descending upon us. The house was then 
white (it was afterwards painted a pale 
yellow), with green blinds, anda little vine- 
wreathed piazza on one side, upon which 
opened the glass door of “the garden- 
room,” the poet’s favorite sitting-room 
and study. The windows of this room 
looked out upon a pleasant, old-fashioned 
garden. ‘The walls on both sides of the 
fireplace were covered with books. ‘The 
other walls were hung with pictures, 
among which we noticed “ The Barefoot 
Boy,” a painting of Mr. Whittier’s birth- 
place in Haverhill, a copy of that lovely 
picture, “The Motherless,”’ under which 
were written some exquisite lines by Mrs. 
Stowe, and a beautiful little sea-view, 
painted by a friend of the poet. Vases 
of fresh, bright flowers stood upon the 
mantelpiece. After we had rested we 
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went into the little parlor, where hung 
the portrait of the loved and cherished 
mother, who some years before had 
passed away to the “ Better Land.” Hers 
was one of those sweet, aged faces which 
one often sees among the Friends, — 
full of repose, breathing a benediction up- 
onall around. There were other pictures 
and books, and upon a table in the corner 
stood Rogers’s “‘ Wounded Scout.” 

At the head of the staircase hung a 
great cluster of pansies, purple and white 
and gold. Mr. Whittier called our atten- 
tion to their wonderful resemblance to 
human faces,—a resemblance which we 
so often see in pansies, and which was 
brought out with really startling distinct- 
ness in this picture. 

In the cool, pleasant chamber assigned 
to us, pervaded by an air of Quaker 
serenity and purity, was a large painting 
of the poet in his youth. This was the 
realization of my girlish dreams. ‘There 
were the clustering curls, the brilliant 
dark eyes, the firm, resolute mouth. He 
looked like a youthful Bayard, “ without 
fear and without reproach,” ready to 
throw himself unflinchingly into the most 
stirring scenes of the battle of life. 

We were at once greatly interested in 
Miss Whittier, and impressed by the sim- 
plicity and kindness of her manner. We 
saw the soul’s beauty shining in her soft, 
dark eyes, and in the smile which, like 
her brother’s, was very winning ; and we 
felt it in the music of her gentle voice 
and the warm pressure of her hand. 
There was a refreshing atmosphere of un- 
worldliness about her. She had rarely 
been away from her home, and although 
her brother’s fame obliged her to receive 
many strangers, she had never, as she 
told us, been able to overcome a painful 
shyness of disposition, except in the case 
of a very few friends. She was naturally 
witty and original, and when she did 
shake off her shyness had a childlike way 
of saying bright things which was very 
charming. She and her brother had 
lived together, alone, since their mother’s 
death, and in their mutual devotion have 
been well compared to Charles Lamb and 
his sister. 

We spent a delightful evening in the 
garden-room in quiet, cheerful talk. In 
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society Mr. Whittier had the reputation 
of being very shy, and he was so among 
strangers; but at home, in the compan- 
ionship of his friends, no one could be 
more genial. He had even a boyish 
frankness of manner, a natural love of 
fun, a keen appreciation of the humorous, 
which the sorrows and poor health of 
many years failed to subdue. ‘That night 
he talked to us freely of his childhood, of 
the life on the old farm in Haverhill, 
which he has so vividly described in 
‘¢ Snow- Bound,” and showed us a venera- 
ble book, “ Davideis,” being a history of 
David written in rhyme, the quaintest and 
and most amusing rhyme, by Thomas 
Ellwood, a friend of Milton. It was the 
first book of “ poetry,” he told us, that 
he read when a boy. He entertained us 
with stories of people who came to see 
him. He had many very interesting and 
charming visitors, of course; but there 
were also many exceedingly queer ones, 
and these, he said with a grim smile, gen- 
erally “brought their carpet bags!” He 
said he was thankful to live in such a 
place as Amesbury, where people did not 
speak to him about his poems, nor think 
of him as a poet. Sometimes he had 
amused himself by tracking the most 
persistent of the lion-hunters, and found 
that the same individuals went to Emer- 
son and Longfellow and other authors, and 
made precisely the same speeches. Emer- 
son was not much annoyed by them ; he 
enjoyed studying character in all its phases. 

Begging letters and begging visits were 
also very frequent, and his sister told us 
that the poet had frequently been victim- 
ized in his desire to help those whose 
pitiful stories he believed. One day he 
received a letter from a man in a neigh- 
boring town, asking him for a loan of ten 
dollars, and assuring him that he should 
blow his brains out if Mr. Whittier did 
not send him the money. The tone of 
the letter made him doubt the sincerity 
of the writer, and he did not send the 
money, comforting himself, he said, with 
the thought that the man really had no 
brains to blow out. “I must confess, 


however,” he added, “I looked rather 
anxiously at the newspapers for the next 
few days, but seeing no news of a suicide 
in the neighboring town, I was relieved.” 
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His sister once told us of an incident 
which occurred during the war, which 
pleased them very much. One night, at 
a late hour, the door-bell rang, and her 
brother, on answering it, found a young 
man in an Officer’s uniform standing at 
the door. “Is this Mr. Whittier?” he 
asked. ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, sir,’ was the 
quick reply, “I only wanted to have the 
pleasure of shaking hands with you.” 
And with that he seized the poet’s hand, 
shook it warmly, and rushed away, before 
Mr. Whittier had recovered from his sur- 
prise. 

In subsequent visits to Mr. Whittier, he 
was sometimes induced to talk about his 
poems, although that was a subject on 
which he rarely spoke. On my friend’s 
once warmly praising “* Maud Muller,” he 
said decidedly that he did not like the 
poem, because it was too sad; it minis- 
tered to the spirit of unrest and dissatis- 
faction which was only too prevalent. 
With “My Psalm” he felt much better 
satisfied, because it was more hopeful. 
His favorite poets were Wordsworth and 
Burns. He once showed us an auto- 
graph letter of Burns, which he prized 
very highly, and a number of beautiful 
photographs of Scotch scenery, the gift 
of a sturdy old Scotchman, a neighbor of 
his and also an ardent admirer of Burns. 

Our conversations occasionally touched 
on the subject of marriage, and I remem- 
ber his asking us if we could imagine 
why there should be so much unhappiness 
among married people, even among those 
who seemed to have everything calculated 
to make them happy, and who really 
loved each other. He said he had pon- 
dered over the subject a good deal, and 
had finally concluded that it was because 
they saw too much of each other. He 
did not believe it was well for any two 
human beings to have too much of each 
other’s society. We told him that, being 
a much-to-be-commiserated bachelor, he 
was not competent authority on that sub- 
ject. 

At Mr. Whittier’s house I first had the 
pleasure of meeting that charming poetess 
and most lovable woman, Lucy Larcom, 
one of the poet’s dearest friends. She 
was also a very dear friend of his sister, 
and took the tenderest care of her in her 


failing health. Mrs. Thaxter, too, was 
one of his favorite friends, and often 
brightened his home with her radiant 
presence, her witty letters and beautiful 
flowers. She sent him, he said, “heaps” 
of nasturtiums and scarlet geraniums and 
other gay flowers, whose hues he thought 
were more brilliant in her little garden 
among the rocks of the Isles of Shoals 
than he had ever seen elsewhere. Among 
the most intimate of his friends were Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fields, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Charles Sumner, and Bayard Tay- 
lor. ‘To the two latter, and also to Emer- 
son, he has alluded very beautifully in one 
of his most characteristic poems, “The 
Last Walk in Autumn.” Across the river 
from Amesbury, at a place called Curzon’s 
Mills, lived the Curzons, old and very dear 
friends of the poet. It was a lovely spot, 
a little wooded nook, just where the Mer- 
rimack joins the picturesque little Arti- 
choke. There were fragrant pine groves, 
and deep woods, where wild flowers grew, 
and close to the house was a green bank, 
overhanging the river, which the family 
called “the summer parlor.” On this 
bank grew the veritable harebell, as fresh 
and dewy and delicate as when the light 
foot of The Lady of the Lake touched it 
on her Scottish hills. Whittier alludes to 
it in his poem entitled “ Flowers in Win- 
ter,’”’ addressed to the young artist of the 
family : 
“ Fill soft and deep, O winter snow! 
The sweet azalea’s oaken dells, 
And hide the bank where roses blow, 
And swing the azure bells! 


“ O’erlay the amber violet’s leaves, 

The purple aster’s brookside home, 
Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 
A life beyond their bloom.” 

The place was a favorite resort of 
artists, so picturesque and wild were all 
its surroundings, and Mr. Whittier was 
very fond of it. I remember having, one 
bright summer day, a delightful row with 
him up the little Artichoke, whose wooded 
shores were beautiful with the snowy 
flowers of the arrow-head, the starry 
blossoms of the clethra, and the gorgeous 
plumes of the cardinal flower. Clusters 
of lovely ferns, too, grew close to the 
water’s edge. And keen and fresh as the 
delight of a child was the joy of the poet 
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in the beauty around us, and in the golden 
glory of the sunset clouds above. He 
was in one of his happiest, most genial 
moods that day. 

Mr. Whittier and his sister were deeply 
interested in the Freedmen; and while 
teaching at Port Royal during the war, 
I had letters from them full of earnest 
sympathy and encouragement. ‘They 
greatly admired General Saxton, who was 
at that time commander of the troops 
at Beaufort. After reading his noble 
Thanksgiv:ng proclamation, Mr. Whittier 
wrote me as follows: 

“TI read General Saxton’s Thanksgiving pro- 
clamation with the deepest emotion. It is the 
most touching and beautiful official paper I ever 


saw. God bless him. ‘The bravest are the 
tenderest.’ ” 


I had asked him to write a little hymn 


for the Christmas celebration of our 
school. He encloses it in this letter, 
and says: 


“ We opened thy letter with surprise and plea- 
sure. Most sincerely, dear friend, du I rejoice at 
the good providence of God which has permitted 
thee to act so directly for the poor yct deeply in- 
teresting people of the Sea Islands. I send 
herewith a little song for your Christmas festival. 
I was too ill to write anything else, but I could 
not resist the desire to comply with thy request. 

. Our old friend, and former neighbor, Col- 
onel Higginson, commands the First Regiment 
of South Carolina Volunteers. I hope thee will 
see and know him. He is a rare man, —a gen- 
tleman, scholar and true friend of the slave. 
Elizabeth, who is too ill to write to-day, sends 
her best love. She says, ‘Tell C. I am so glad 
she is there. I wish I was able to be with her! 
Tell her to write often, and let us know all about 
her doings.’ She sends a picture of her brother; 
she has none of her own, — very wrong of her 
not to have.” 


The hymn has been published in the 
volume of Mr. Whittier’s poems, under 
the title “ Hymn sung at Christmas by 
the scholars of St. Helena Island, S. C.” 
We taught it to the children after show- 
ing them the poet’s picture and telling 
them how true a friend he was to them, 
and they learned it with ease, and were 
delighted and proud to know that it had 
been written expressly for them; and 
they sang it very joyously on Christmas 
Day. 

In another letter Mr. Whittier writes: 


“Tam glad thou hast met Colonel Higginson, 
and to know him is of course to like him. He 


is a worthy coadjutor of General Saxton. I as 
a peace man, but nevertheless I am rejoiced that 
the First Regiment of South Carolina Volunteers 
have behaved so bravely and manfully in the late 
expedition. Twenty such regiments, under twenty 
such men as Higginson and Dr. Rogers, would 
soon give a new aspect to the struggle.” 


He alludes to the extreme cold, and 
then says: 


“TInvalids as we are, sister and I long for the 
sun and air of summer. I send thee a volume 
of A. Crummell’s. Its author is a Churchman 
and conservative, but his writings are a noble 
refutation of the charge of the black man’s in- 
feriority. They are model discourses, — clear, 
classic, and chaste.” 

On visiting the poet after my return 
from the South, for a vacation, I found a 
new inmate of the house, a gray and 
scarlet parrot, named Chariie, a great pet 
of the poet and his sister, and tar-famed 
for his wit and wisdom. He could say 
many things with great distinctness, and 
although at first refusing rather spitefully 
to make my acquaintance, when I invited 
him to come into the kitchen and get his 
supper he at once hopped upon my hand 
and behaved in the most amicable man- 
ner. It was very comical to see him 
dance to a tune of Mr. Whittier’s whistl- 
ing. His master told us that he would 
climb toilsomely up the spout, pausing 
at every step or two to say, in a tone of 
the deepest self-pity, “ Poor Charlie!” 
and when he reached the roof screaming 
impertinently at the passers-by. The 
Irish children said that he called them 
“ Paddies,”’ and threatened him with dire 
vengeance. Mr. Whittier said he did 
not know; he “could believe anything 
of that bird.’’ Charlie’s favorite amuse- 
ment was shaking the unripe pears from 
the trees in the garden; and when he 
saw Miss Whittier approaching, he would 
steal away with drooping head, like a 
child caught in a naughty action. ‘This 
gifted bird afterwards died, and was much 
missed by the poet, who alluded to him 
in the poem entitled “The Common 


Question.” 

Mr. Whittier showed me a couple of 
stuffed birds which had been sent to him 
by the Emperor of Brazil, after reading 
his “Cry of a Lost Soul,” in allusion to the 
bird in South American forests which has 
so intensely mournful a note that the 
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Indians give ita name which signifies a 
lost soul. The first birds which were sent 
did not reach him, and the Emperor on 
hearing it sent him two more. ‘The bird 
is larger than a mocking-bird, and has 
sober gray plumage—very unlike the 
pright-hued creatures usually seen in 
tropical forests. 

Ybhe Emperor was a warm admirer of 
Mr. Whittier, and one of the first persons 
for whom he inquired on reaching Bosicn 
was the poet. There was some delay 
about their meeting, and Dom Pedro be- 
came very impatient. At last they met 
at a house in Boston. Dom Pedro ex- 
pressed great delight at meeting the poet, 
and taiked with him a long time, paying 
very little attention to any one else. On 
leaving, he asked Mr. Whittier to accom- 
pany him down-stairs, and before enter- 
ing his carriage threw his arms around 
the astonished poet and embraced him 
warmly. 

In a letter received from Mr. Whittier 
after I had re-visited the Sea Islands he 
writes : 

“T think thee must have enjoyed thy visit to 
the islands exceedingly. I wish I could have 
been with you. We have had a cold spring, and 
still the dreadful east winds blow and sing their 
harsh discords among the apple blossoms. It is 
our Quarterly Meeting (Quaker) to-day, and our 
house is overrun with drab-colored people. I 
enclose a sprig of Mayflower from our woods.” 

This exceeding delicacy of constitution 
made him extremely sensitive to cold, 
and his friends repeatedly urged him go 
to a milder climate for the winter, and 
thus escape the “dreadful east winds” 
which tried him so severely. But he 
could not be induced to go. 

“Then ask not why to these bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 
To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 
I dream of lands where summer smiles, 
And soft winds blow from spicy isles, 

But scarce would Ceylon’s breath of flowers be 

sweet, 

Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my 

feet.” 

In the year 1864 there came to the 
poet the greatest sorrow of his life, — 
the death, after a long illness, of his 
beloved and only surviving sister, Eliza- 
beth. I have spoken of the beauty of 
her character and the devotion of the 
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brother and sister to each other. In a 
letter which I received from him after 
her death, he writes : 

“T received thy kind letter on the death of 
dear Elizabeth. It has been to me a most sad 
bereavement. No one knows how much she has 
been to me. She loved thee very much, and often 
spoke of thee in her last days. I enclose to thee 
a photograph of her, which I am sure thee will 
be glad of. There is a glorious prospect opening, 
my dear friend, for long-oppressed people of color. 
The old accursed prejudice is vanishing like mist 
inthe sun. It is great to live in suchtimes. I 
hope thou wilt get well enough to visit N. E. 
next summer. i shouic be glad to see thee at 
Amesbury. 

“ God bless thee, and keep thee! 
“ Ever and truly thy triend 
“ JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

“Pemember me kindly to thy grandmother 
and the family, not forgetting thy uncle Robert 
Purvis.” 

Miss Whittier was herself a poet, al- 
though she has left but few printed po- 
ems. ‘These are included in the volume 
of her brother’s poems entitled “ Hazel 
Blossoms.” One of them, “ Dr. Kane in 
Cuba,” is particularly beautiful and touch- 
ing. By her friends that rare, sweet na- 
ture can never be forgotten, and those 
who did not know her personally have 
learned to love her through the tender 
and exquisite tribute which her brother 
has paid to her memory in “Snow- 
Bound.” 

For some years after her death, Mr. 
Whittier’s niece, now Mrs. Pickard, of 
Portland, kept house for him. My last 
visit to him, in Amesbury, was made dur- 
ing that time. I arrived unexpectedly, 
one lovely summer evening, and finding 
the outer door of the house open, walked 
in without ceremony. I explored the 
well-known rooms, but found no one. 
So I took off my hat, and establishing 
myself comfortably in the garden room, 
awaited somebody’s coming. Soon the 
poet appeared, and after his customary 
warm greeting, laughingly informed me 
that “Lizzie,” his niece, had gone to 
a picnic, leaving him to take care of the 
house, — which he had done in the most 
approved manner by leaving doors and 
windows open and sauntering down the 
street to chat with a friend. “And 
now,” said he, “I shall get tea, and we 
shall have a delightful cosey time all by 








ourselves. I am happy to inform thee 
that there are strawberries for supper, — 
but they are nut stemmed!’’ I insisted 
on stemming the berries, while he made 
the tea, and together we laid the table, — 
he suggested leaving off the tablecloth as 
that was “the latest fashion,” and a very 
merry supper we had. But when I pro- 
posed washing the tea things he declared 
I should not do it. That should be left 
for Lizzie. We had done our share of 
the work ; she must do hers. 

It was a beautiful night. We sat a 
long time within the little vine-clad porch, 
enjoying the soft moonlight and talking 
of many things; and if there was sad- 
ness in the poet’s tones as he spoke of 
the loved ones who had gone before, it 
was not a hopeless sadness. Every word 
was full of faith, of trust in the Unseen, 
of consolation in the blessed thought of 
re-union. And as I listened, I recalled 
that tribute to the beloved sister, to 
which I have already referred : 

« And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
When cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand?” 


Mr. Whittier’s nature was preéminently 
a helpful one, full of tenderest sympathy 
with suffering, yet counseling one to bear 
the suffering patiently and hopefully. 
During a very severe illness after leaving 
New England I received the following 
note, which is characteristic of him who 
wrote “The Angel of Patience”: 


“T have just heard of thy long and severe ill- 
ness; and I hasten to write a line to assure 
thee of my deep regret and sympathy... . I 
wish I could do something for thee, my dear 
friend. May the dear Lord and Father have thee 
in his tender keeping! Trust Him fully; lean on 
Him; hope all things from His infinite love and 
goodness, . . .” 


After the marriage of his niece, Mr. 
Whittier felt lonely in his Amesbury 
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home, and removed to the beautiful home 
of his cousins at Oak Knoll, Danvers,— 
although retaining the Amesbury house, 
and usually spending part of each year 
there. I first had the happiness of seeing 
him at Oak Knoll one golden day in 
October, when the trees were clad in 
their richest robes of crimson, bronze 
and gold. ‘Through the glowing leaves 
we caught glimpses of the deep blue sky, 
and the still deeper blue of the distant 
hills) We had a pleasant walk with the 
poet through the orchard, where lay 
heaps of rosy apples, and across fields 
and meadows where we gathered grasses 
and the wild flowers he loved so well. 
Mr. Pickard has well described this beau- 
tiful place. He says: 

“The variety of trees is very great, many 
of them being rarely seen in New England. 
There is a fine magnolia near the house, and far- 
ther off a tulip tree. The rich dark hue of a 
purple beech calls attention to a fine grove in the 
western distance. There are English elms and 
English oaks, an immense Norway spruce, also 
hemlocks, pines, chestnuts, and almost every other 
tree that can be made to grow in this climate. 
There are great orchards of apples and pears; 
a garden planted with luxuriant grape-vines, and 
yielding all the smaller fruits, as a matter of course, 
also roses in abundance. Near the eastern piazza 
of the house is a large circular flower garden sur- 
rounded by a neat hedge, with great green arches 
for gateways to it. In the centre of this garden 
is a fountain throwing a fine spray to a considera- 
ble height. In this garden Mr. Whittier is to be 
seen at work each pleasant morning before break- 
fast, with rake, hoe and broom. All the beds 
and walks are kept exquisitely neat, for the poet 
is thorough in everything he undertakes.” 

Other visitors have written of the 
poet’s charming young secretary, and of 
the many pets,— the squirrels and birds, 
the beautiful Jersey cows, and the fine 
dogs,— which she shared with him. The 
interior was delightful. There were paint- 
ings and engravings, statuettes and busts, 
and quantities of books. In the parlor, 
over the mantelpiece, hung the fine por- 
trait of Mr. Whittier to which I have be- 
fore alluded. There was also a statuette 
of Charles Sumner, and a statue of Her- 
cules once owned by him. ‘The rooms 
had open fireplaces,— Mr. Whittier de- 
lighting particularly in a wood fire. His 
study was a charming, sunshiny little room 
in the. pleasantest corner of the house, 
and had been built especially for him. 
Mrs. Spoffoud writes : 
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“Above the parlor is his spacious sleeping- 
room, furnished after Mr. Eastlake’s ideas. 
Here hung a fine marine view, a sketch of the 
Shoals, and a portrait of Hawthorne, another 
cherished friend. The windows, which are on 
three sides of the room, command all the beauty 
of the place, — flower-garden and fountain, the 
velvet turf of the knoll, the stately groups of 
trees against a western sky, and the lofty lawns 
about the turreted asylum on the dista’.t hill.”’ 

In this lovely home the poet spent 
many happy years, surrounded by the 
tenderest and most loving care. 

Knowing his great love for wild flowers, 
I was in the habit of sending him, after 
our removal to Washington, some of the 
spring flowers which “break into bloom ” 
so much earlier there than in New Eng- 
land. On one of these occasions I re- 
ceived from him, in acknowledgment, the 
following lines : 

“Long have I waited for the Spring’s 
Slow-opening buds and tardy bloom, 
And lo! to-day the postman brings 
May’s promise to my April room,— 
Arbutus from Potomac’s brink, 
Blue violets from its tribute rills, 
And fair, pale innocents that fleck 
With pink and snow Virginian hills. 
Dear Friend! thy gift of love has brought 
More than thy early spring to me; 
And words, to thank thee as I ought, 
Should all of bloom and fragrance be!” 

On his eightieth birthday, as is well 
known, he received more tributes of af- 
fection and admiration than have ever 
been accorded to any American poet. 
It particularly pleased him that so many 
of the colored schools and colleges in 
the South sent him testimonials of their 
love and gratitude. One of the most 
beautiful, he said, which was admired by 
‘hundreds of visitors,”’ was a basket of ex- 
quisite La France roses, — eighty in num- 
ber, — and ferns, sent by the pupils of the 
colored high school of Washington. 
From Jacksonville, Florida, where we 
were then living, the children of the col- 
ored school sent him an orange-wood 
cane, with an alligator carved upon it, 
and a box of Indian River oranges. In 
acknowledgement, he sent me the follow- 
ing letter: 

“My DEAR FRIEND: —A severe cold, taken 
soon after my birthday, has made it impossible 
for mé much of the time to read or write, or thy 
kind letter and the box of excellent oranges, and 
the Florida cane, would have been answered long 
before this. I had more than one thousand let- 


ters and messages on my birthday which I have 
not been able to answer. Let me then thank the 
pupils of the colored school for their kind tokens 
of regard. Such demonstrations are an ample 
reward for anything I have done for the race. I 
rejoice at the progress of the colored citizens of 
the United States in education, in property, and 
in all that elevates a people. They are rapidly 
overcoming the prejudices of the whites, and 
their day of a complete enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship is 
not far distant. . . .” 


Soon after our return to Washington 
he wrote : 


“T was glad to get thy letter, and the violets 
came as fresh as if just plucked from the gardens 
of the University. The usual forgetfulness of age 
does not affect my memory of friends. Our win- 
ter here was a very damp but mild one; but I 
had a long and tedious illness from the grippe, 
which left me, as they say out West, ‘ powerful 
weak,’ and I am not able to read or write much. 
But I look with interest upon everything which 
affects the welfare and progress of our colored 
citizens. There is much to discourage, but more 
that encourages and promises.” 


Never, for a moment, did he lose his 
interest in the cause which was so dear 
to him in his youth. Others might seek 
to apologize for the wrong, or to screen 
the wrong-doers; others might become 
indifferent to the persecutions and suffer- 
ings of their black brethren; he never 
did, but with vision clear as in the old 
days, 

‘‘ He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes,”’ 

and he was 


“ well content, 

So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless 

good.” 

Cheerful and brave though he was, he 
could not but feel deeply, as the years 
went on, the loss of old friends, who, one 
by one, fell by the wayside. After the 
death of Longfellow and Emerson he 
wrote me: 

“TI know thee feels, with all of us, the great 
grief of losing Longfellow. And now Emerson 
has gone! It makes me feel exceeding lonely. 
Massachusetts seems to have lost her best trea- 
sures.” 


Later he writes, — from Amesbury : 


“Tam at my old home for a while. I am far 
from well, and feel the burden of years. The 
changes in the weather affect me greatly. Yet I 
am thankful that I can read, and enjoy much, 
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though sensibly nearing the end. My Heavenly 
Father has been good to me, beyond my desert, 
here, and I trust He will be so in the new life. 
I have outlived nearly all my cld Anti-Slavery 
friends. Elizur Wright is to be buried to-day. 
He was one of the signers of the Anti-Slavery 
Declaration in 1833; and now Robert Purvis and 
myself are the sole survivors. And my literary 
friends have nearly all gone: Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Bayard Taylor, and James T. Fields. Only 


Dr. Holmes is left.” , 


Rare and beautiful were the qualities 
which met in Mr. Whittier: a singularly 
unworldly and sweet disposition, an un- 
wavering love of truth and justice, a 
keen sense of humor, the highest type 
of courage, and a firm faith in God’s 
goodness, which no amount of suffering 
ever shook. For years he was an inva- 
lid, a martyr to severe headaches. He 
once told me that he had not for a long 
time written anything without suffering. 
The nearest and dearest of his earthly 
ties had been severed by death. But he 
never rebelled. His life exemplified the 
spirit of resignation which is breathed 
throughout so many of his poems. 


“ All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! ” 


My husband and I made our last visit 
to him two years ago, at Oak Knoll. He 
gave us his customary warm greeting and, 





CITY WINDOW. 


although in extremely feeble health, was 
as sweet and genial in spirit and as en- 
tertaining in conversation as ever. He 
took us into his cosey little library, and 
talked about his books and pictures and 
old friends, and promised to send us his 
latest photograph, — which he afterwards 
did. Fearing to weary him, we stayed 
but a short time. So frail he looked, 
that, in parting from him, our hearts were 
saddened by the thought that we might 
not look upon that dear face again. And 
so it proved. I shall ever remember him 
as I saw him then, in his beautiful coun- 
try home, surrounded by devoted friends, 
awaiting calmly the summons to enter 
into rest ; — in that serene and lovely oid 
age which comes only to those gifted 
ones whose lives are the embodiment of 
all that is noblest and best and sweetest 
in their poetry. 

Farewell, beloved, reverec ‘riend! 
Thou art gone to join the 1oved ones who 
beckoned to thee from those blessed 
shores of Peace. To thee, how great the 
gain! ‘To us, how infinite the loss! But 
thy influence shall remain with us. Still 
shalt thou 

“be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense.’’ 





FROM A CITY WINDOW. 


By Richard Burton. 


FTER a breathing space in quiet nooks, 
A Sweet days of fellowship with Spring and Sun, 


Midst buds half blown, midst bird songs just begun, 
Midst greening meadows and rain-swollen brooks, 
How soiled and roiled the seething city looks ! — 
Its roar of trade, its feverish tides that run 
Through channels choked, — its legends, one by one, 
Of fates more strange than those in wonder-books. ! 


And yet I feel a throb exultant, strong, 
About to breast this hoarse, tumultuous sea : 
“ Ah, here is Life,’ I say beneath my breath ; 
“ Here all ambitions jostle fitfully, 
Here saints and sinners mingle, sob and song, 
While far removed seems any thought of Death.” 
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The Old Meeting-House. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN HINGHAM, MASS. 


By Price Collier. 


N one side of the Main street, not 
() many yards from the railway 

station, stands what is known in 
Hingham as “The Old Meeting- House.” 
It was built in 1681, and is the oldest 
church building in the United States that 
has been used continuously for public 
worship. 

Time adds an element of preciousness 
to the things of this life which nothing 
else can give, and a church in these 
United States that numbers its birthdays 
by centuries has a value far greater than 
is revealed by the mere enumeration of 
its material qualities. That the building 
itself is old, that its beams were hacked 
out by the swinging axes of the founders 
of the commonwealth, that the walls have 
echoed to the voices of the very men 
who braved the sea and the savage for 


freedom of worship, that one may touch 
to-day the very same substance touched 
by the men and women of two hundred 
and fifty years ago, that one may kneel 
before his God under the same rafters 
where have knelt his ancestors for six or 
seven generations, — even these facts do 
not account for the intangible sacredness 
of this building,— a sacredness that es- 
capes and remains after one has enumer- 
ated the sum of all its parts. It is all that 
it is, multiplied by time, that makes it of 
sO great account to those who worship in 
it, and even to those who only hear of its 
existence. 

There were settlers in Hingham as 
early as 1633, but the authentic and un- 
disputed date of the settlement of the 
town is 1635, and it was shortly after this 
date that the first meeting house was 
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Floor Plan of the Hingham Meeting-House. 


built. This first building was situated 
upon what is now a portion of the Main 
street of the town. The Main street, 
which now runs in front of and below 
the slight eminences upon which stand 
the Derby Academy, and a little beyond 
it the present meeting-house, was cut 
through a hill, and it was partly upon 
this hill now cut away, and almost direct- 
ly in front of the present site of the Derby 
Academy, that the first meeting - house 
stood. This first meeting-house was en- 
closed by a palisade, and had a belfry 
and a bell, both of these being not archi- 
tectural but defensive additions, very 
necessary in a time when the enemies of 
the townspeople came upon them sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly. This hill was re- 
moved in 1831, and the present grading 
was done, and the stone wall in front 
of the meeting-house put up in 1870. 
Practically little more than this is known 
about that first meeting-house. It was, 
however, the only place of public wor- 
ship for the first forty-five years of the 
settlement of the town, and the only 
meeting house of the first minister, the 


Rev. Peter Hobart, who was a graduate 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
who served as minister from 1635 to 1679. 
On November 27, 1678, the Rev. John 
Norton, a graduate of Harvard College, 
was ordained to the ministry as the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Peter Hobart, and 
shortly after his ordination, January 109, 
1679-80, the town “agreed to build a 
new meeting house with all convenient 
speed,” and appointed a committee to 
visit other meeting houses and report in 
the following May as to the expense, 
size, et cetera, proper for the building 
of a convenient house for public wor- 
ship. On the third of May, 1680, the 
selectmen were ordered to “carry on 
the business to effect about building a 
new meeting-house.”” But just here 
a controversy arose about the proper 
place for the site of the new building. 
Some were for having it in the same 
place, and others wanted it where it 
now stands. The struggle lasted for 


more than a year, and was only settled 
after an appeal to the governor of the 
The following correspondence 


state. 
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from the state archives indicates the 


result : 
Boston, May 16th, 1681. 

The Governor and Magistrates having con- 
sidered the present motions in Hingham relating 
to the placing of a New meeting house and also 
perceiving by Information of the Hon’d Wm, 
Stoughton and Joseph Dudley Esqrs. who were de- 
sired to view the place of the present House 
(which is judged to be inconvenient by them) do 
therefore hereby disallow of the setting up of a 
New meeting house either in the old place or in 
the plaine. And do further order that a new 
meeting of all persons in the Towne who have 
right to vote in such cases be speedily ordered at 
which it may be fairly voted where to place the 
new meeting house and the Selectmen are hereby 
required to make a speedy returne of the num- 
ber of votes to the Honrd, Governor. 


JNo. HULL, per order. 


Superscribed to the Selectmen 
of Hingham, to be communicated 
to the Towne. 


At a Towne meeting holden at Hingham 
on the 24th day of May 1681 Thomas Andrews 
was Chosen moderator of that meeting and at 
the said meeting the vote passed by papers, 
with seventy-three hands for the new meeting 
house that is now building in Hingham to be 
set in the convenientest place in Captaine 
Hobarts land next or nearest to Samuell 
Thaxters house. 

As Attest, DANIELL CUSHING, 


Towne Clarke. 
26 May, 1681. 


The magists having Considered the Returne 
of the Selectmen of Hingham in 
refferenc to the voate for setling 
the meeting house there Doe Ap- 
proove of suid vote and Judge 
meete all Circumstances consider- 
ed that the new meeting house 
be errected accordingly in the con- 
venientest place in Capt. Hub- 
bards land neerest to Samuell 
Thaxtets house. 

Past by ye Council, 
EDW¢ RAWSON, Secret. 


The deed of gift of the 
site of the new meeting- 
house was conveyed to the 
town on the 8th of July, 
1681, by Captain Joshua 
Hobart, and the frame of 
the meeting-house itself was 
raised on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th days of July, 1681, and the 
house completed and opened for public 
worship January 8, 1681-2, costing the 
town “ £430 and the old house.” 

At this time, there was one single com- 
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prehensive tax laid upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the town according to their 
appraised property, which included high- 
ways, schools, school-houses, the burial- 
ground, the building of meeting-houses 
and the support of ministers — this last 
whether people went to meeting or not. 
Indeed, there was a fine for non-attend- 
ance. A compromise was afterwards 
made by which any persons testifying 
that they attended any other place of 
worship, and paying for it, could “sign 






















The Old Pulpit in the Hingham Meeting-House. 


off” from being taxed for the support of 
the minister of the regular parish meet- 
ing. It was not until the revision of the 
state constitution and the passing of the 
“Bill of Rights” that all taxation for 
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the support of churches was removed. 
A rate had been made in October of 
1680 for the building of this new meet- 
ing-house, and there is still in existence 
in the handwriting of the then town-clerk 
the record of how much the different 
persons were taxed for this purpose. The 
highest amount of tax upon any one in- 
dividual was £15, s12, @6, and the 






















A Corner in tne Old Meeting-House. 


smallest was s 5, so that the building of 
the present meeting-house did not cost 
any one person a very large sum ; and just 
one hundred and forty-four persons in all 
were taxed for its construction. As soon 
as the building was finished seats were 
assigned to the townspeople, as the fol- 
lowing shows: 


“ Att a Towne meeting holden at Hingham on 
the fift day of January 1681 Mr. John Norton our 
pastor & the two deacons (viz) John Leauit & 
John Smith, Captaine John Thaxter, Nathanietl 
Beale Senior, Serjant Thomas Andrews, Cornet 
Mathew Cushing & Ensigne Jeremiah Beale were 
Chosen by the Towne to order the Seating of ye 
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people of the Towne in the new meeting house in 
Hingham & to doe it presently with all Convenient 
speed that they can possible, it being the first 
Towne meeting that was in the new meeting 
house. on the eight day of said January was the 
first Sabboth day that the people of Hingham 
met in the new meeting house to worship gud, 
& Israell Nicolls the son of Israell Nicolls & 
Hannah beale the Daughter of Jeremiah Beale 
were the first Children that were baptized in the 
said meeting house which was on the said eight 
of January.” 


There is extant a complete list of those 
who were assigned to the seats; indeed 
the list is probably a complete census of 
the town in its original limits. Among 
them were men who had borne arms in 
the war against Philip, and many, no 
doubt, who had friends among the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, some of whom doubt- 
less worshipped in the then new, the now 
old meeting-house. 

Very little is known about the appear- 
ance of the first meeting-houses erected 
in New England. Of the first meeting- 
house at Plymouth little can be 
written authoritatively except that 
it had a bell, and very little is known 
of the first meeting-house in Hing- 
ham. Of the present meeting-house 
as may be verified by the illustra- 
tions, the proportions and style of 
the building are now just about as 
they were in 1681. Mr. A. R. 
Willard, in his interesting article in 
the New ENGLAND MaAcazINE on 
“The New England Meeting-House 
and the Wren Church,” says of it: 


“It isa plain rectangular wooden build- 
ing, longest from east to west, (strictly from 
northeast to southwest), two stories in 
height, with a hip-roof and a belfry in the 
middle, after the school-house fashion. 
There are no projections from the face 
except a two-storied porch at the door on the 
middle of the south side and a small porch on 
the west end, the last being modern, that is to 
say, only about a hundred years old. The regu- 
larity of the two rows of windows (once glazed with 
diamond panes set in lead) is interrupted on the 
middle of the north side by the insertion of a 
pair of small windows at a different level. This 
interruption of the regularity of the side windows 
in the oldest churches may be taken as a certain 
indication of the place where the pulpit stands, 
or once stood. All the exterior features of this 
valuable type are not precisely as they were in 
1681, but there has been no alteration or addition 
which has made any substantial difference in its 
general appearance. The addition of the west 


porch was the most prominent change outside. 
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A balustrade at present surrounds the place where 
the belfry stands, which may not always have 
been there. Some repairs were made in 1793, 
besides adding the porch, and it appears from the 
records of the parish that among other things 
which the committee recommended at that time 
was the building of “ banisters’’ around the belfry 
space. “ Banisters” is a curious old word. They 
called the old-fashioned railings around the tops 
of the pews “ banisters ” in those days. 





Rev. Ebenezer Gay. 


In the interior of the meeting-house the same 
arrangement of pulpit and galleries is found, 
which gave its curious individuality to the interior 
of the Boston meeting-house of 1711. The pul- 
pit is in the position which the pair of small win- 
dows indicated, on the middle 
of the side directly opposite the 
south door. Over the pulpit is 
a flat sounding-board. Galleries 
run across the side opposite the 
pulpit and the two ends, and 
these galleries are approached 
by a stairway in the south porch.” 


As one sees the church 
in these latter days, sur- 
rounded as it is by trees 
and well-kept lawn and 
with the old burying- 
ground back of it where 
the dust of hundreds of 
those who worshipped there 
now lies, no merely techni- 
cal description of the building suffices 
for the imagination. One can _ hardly 
avoid peopling the hill upon which 
the church now stands with those who 
made the buildings and the worship 
there possible, and the walls and the 
rough - hewn timbers soon take on a 
significance beyond anything they express 
in and of themselves. Of the interior 
of the house, we can get a very definite 
idea by a glance at the plan. There 





Rev. Henry Ware. 


were galleries at both ends and on one 
side, the pulpit being at the northeast 
side. ‘There is a ceiling now over the 
auditorium, but in those days there was 
no ceiling and the worshippers looked up 
to the roof’s rafters. The walls were clap- 
boarded inside and out, this being more 
necessary as there were no stoves in the 
house until 1822. The seats were simple 
oak benches arranged in rows. The 
deacons had their separate seat, and there 
was one pew reserved for the widow of 
the first minister and the wife of the 
second. 

The building remained pretty much in 
this condition until 1755, when a new 
pulpit was constructed and placed where 
it now is, a new belfry put up, and two 
rows of square pews were built around 
the sides of the house. A pew placed 
directly in front of the pulpit was known 
as the elders’ pew, and in front of that and 
facing what would now be called the 
broad aisle was a pew for the deacons. 

The central space was still filled as 
before with long oaken seats occupied on 
one side by women and on the other by 
men, these seats being separated from 
the pews by aisles. The 
galleries were also then 
arranged as they now are, 
and there, too, the oaken 
seats were occupied on the 
one side by the men and 
on the other by the women 
of the Parish. The pre- 
sent pulpit contains some 
of the wood of the first 
pulpit, and there are in the 
building some of the ma- 
terials of the very first 
meeting-house, built as 
early probably as 1635. 
These repairs and improve- 
ments made in 1755 established the pre- 
sent dimensions of the building, viz: 
seventy-three feet by fifty-five feet. 

It should not be forgotten that many 
of the changes made from time to time 
were made as a direct result of lack of 
space. Up to 1717 all the inhabitants of 
what are now Cohasset and South Hing- 
ham were in the parish of Hingham and 
owed tax-rates as well as allegiance to this 
parish meeting-house; nor was it until 
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1721 that Cohasset had a church and 
minister of its own, which relieved some- 
what the pressure upon the seating capa- 
city of the mother church. But even 
after this time and from 1729 on there 
are constant allusions to the lack of room, 
and frequent suggestions by which more 
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mention of the more important ones. 
In 1817 the oaken seats were taken out 
of the body of the church and pews put 
in their place. In 1869 the building 
received a thorough overhauling, the old 
square pews which were put in in 1755 
were taken out and the present pews put 
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The Old Gay House. 


seats may be provided. Those who lived 
in the south part of the town even as 
early as 1738 agitated the question of a 
new parish; and finally in 1745-6 the 
third parish— now known as the South 
Hingham parish —was set off, and in- 
cluded more than one-half of the terri- 
tory of the original parish. In August, 
1792, it was voted to take down the meet- 
ing-house and build a new one, but fortu- 
nately in November of that same year 
this vote was rescinded. Could New 
England discover the names of the men 
who voted against the building of a new 
meeting-house and who “voted not to 
take down the meeting-house and build 
a new one on any principles,’’ it were no 
bad thing to give them a memorial of 
some kind in the church which they pre- 
served. 

Of other changes and repairs on the 
exterior and interior of the house little 
more need be said than to give bare 


in, new windows, with the diamond- 
shaped glass, in imitation of the ancient 
style, were introduced, and two brick 
furnaces placed in the newly excavated 
cellar under the building. The pulpit 
with a few changes remained as it was in 
1755, and the organ which had been 
placed in the gallery opposite the pulpit 
in 1866 was removed to its present posi- 
tion on the floor of the house to the left 
of the pulpit. At this time there were 
re-dedication services and the town turned 
out to honor the old meeting-house. The 
local historian, writing of these services 
at the time, remarks with singularly 
catholic felicity of phrase that “the 
performances were all interesting and not 
so prolonged as to be tedious.” 

It was about this time, too, that a parish 
seal was designed with the motto selected 
by Hon. Solomon Lincoln: “Let the 


work of our Fathers stand,’”’ upon it, a 
motto that reminds one not a little of 
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the motto of the famous English public 
school, Rugby: Stet fortuna domus ! 
These various changes and improve- 
ments have been detailed at some length 
and with fidelity for the reason that there 
is here and there, among those ignorant 
of the facts, a feeling that the old meet- 
ing-house in Hingham has been changed 
so much and so often that only fragments 
of the original house remain. ‘Those 
who have read the foregoing have dis- 
covered, however, that there has been 
surprisingly little real alteration and that 
the meeting-house as it now stands is in 
all essential particulars the meeting-house 
of 1681. Although these questions of 
priority of date of building and of 
changes in the construction of our older 
buildings may seem unimportant and even 
too finical for serious discussion, they 
represent something deeper than pro- 
vincial rivalries. It is not for any one 
community, but the history of all com- 
munities is supplemented by the discov- 
ery of just which is the oldest church 
building in the country. 
No doubt other 
churches were built prior 
to 1681. Near Smith- 
field, Isle of Wight Coun- 
ty, Virginia, there stand 
the ruins of an Episcopal 
church which was presum- 
ably built as early as 1632. 
But Bishop Meade, in his 
“Old Churches, Minis- 
ters, and Families of Vir- 
ginia,” after mentioning 
the entire absence of 
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provements seemed to them needed, 
and the long enumeration of votes and 
petty changes furnishes merely indications 
of that spirit. We are tempted often 
enough to forget our resemblances to the 





Rev. Joseph Richardson. 


men of two hundred years ago and to feel 
that theirs was the happy time: 

“It sounds so lovely, what our fathers did, 
And what we do is, as it was to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete.” 

] One soon finds, how- 
ever, in any close study 
| of social, political, or 
ecclesiastical life, that 
much the same embarrass- 
ments met the men of 
former times, and one is 
apt to conclude after 
studying the men of two 
hundred years ago that 
though we are superior so 
far as circumstances are 
concerned, we meet our 





church records, goes on = 
to say: “I must rely upon 
tradition for any state- 
ments not provable by later record.” 
There were churches erected in this sec- 
tion of the country even as early as 1611, 
but sound research has proved beyond 
peradventure, 


“that no house for public worship exists within 
the original limits of the United States which con- 
tinues to be used for the purpose for which it was 
erected, and remaining on the same site where it 
was built, which is as old as the meeting-house of 
the First Parishin Hingham.” 


But these men, like the men of to-day, 
were restless and uneasy where im- 


Rev. Calvin Lincoln. 


problems with smaller 
personal resources. When 
one recalls the stoveless 
church, the three services, each of them 
longer than two of our services, the 
entire lack of facilities for transporta- 
tion, no instrumental music, and very 
nasal psalming for vocal music, one 
can but admit that these men endured 
much for the privilege of worship. It 
would be interesting to know some- 
thing more than we do know about 
the feeling of the men and women 
of that time in regard to what is now 
called among Congregationalists, “the en- 
richment of the service.” Their great- 
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A Member of the Orchestra. 


est antipathy was, of course, anything that 
smacked of popery, anything that had a 
Laudian tinge to it, and probably their 
music suffered from this. The Pilgrims 
of Plymouth brought with them as a hymn- 
book “The Book of Psalms Englished 
both in Prose and Meeter,” which was 
the manual of Henry Ainsworth, and this 
book was used in Plymouth as late as 
1692. Sternhold and Hopkins’s version 
of the psalms was the book used by the 
Puritans who settled Massachusetts. The 
method employed in singing was much 
the same in all the churches; one of the 
elders read a single line, and those who 
could sing arose in different parts of the 
meeting-house and repeated it after him, 
and so on until the psalm was finished. 
So far as the Hingham church is con- 
cerned, there is no reference to the music 


until as late as 1763, when a meeting was 
held 


“in order to see whether the said Parish will as- 
sign any perticular place, seat, or seats where a 
number of persons skilled in Musick may set to- 
gether so that part of Religious exercise may be 
performed with decency and order.” 


Later on here and there through the 
parish records are records of money voted 
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for “room, fireing and candles,” for 
the singers, indications that a more 
or less permanent chorus practised 
together. At the very beginning of 
this century (1801), a bass-viol was 
bought by the parish, and Mr. Bar- 
nabas Lincoln was invited to assist 
in leading the bass therewith. 

Several other musical instruments 
were introduced from time to time, a 
clarionet, tenor viol, violin, bassoon 
and flute, but the bass-viol and the 
flute were relied upon principally to 
give effect to the performance. For 
half a century — perhaps longer — 
one man played upon the bass-viol, 
and this light-hearted old man of 
ninety, whose death some years ago 
seemed to take some of the sunlight 
out of the parish, would talk with 
interest of those days before the 
“godless box of whustles ’’ was intro- 
duced into the church. When it is 
remembered that even now in New 
York City there is a Presbyterian 
church one feature of whose piety it is 
not to have an organ, it is less surprising 
to find that it was not until as late as 1867 
that the old meeting-house at Hingham 
echoed back from its psalm-and-fiddle- 
dinned rafters the notes of an organ. 
On March roth, 1867, the old choir, 
with bass-viol, violin, flute and clarionet 
took part in the service for the last time. 
In 1870 we find the following minute on 
the church records: 





“That it be recommended to the officiating 
pastor to ask the congregation to adopt the form 
of congregational singing, for the closing hymn 
of the morning service, the tune to be announced 
and the whole congregation rising.” 


This shows how very recent is the 
present custom of congregational singing 
in the old meeting-house, and is an indi- 
cation too of the tenacity of the hold 
these people have upon the manners and 
customs of their fathers, — manners and 
customs be it said, in this matter of an 
orchestra, to which the more esthetic ec- 
clesiasticism is even now returning. 

There are those of this present gener- 
ation who can remember an orchestra 
consisting of flute (playing soprano), 
clarionet (alto), viola (tenor), bass-viol 
(or violincello) and double bass (bass) ; 
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and this with a large chorus of fifteen or 
twenty made the music on great occa- 
sions, such as Thanksgiving Day, for ex- 
ample, an affair of considerable import- 
ance; indeed, the Thanksgiving Day 
Anthem was looked forward to and back 
upon as the musical event of the year, 
and the musical standards of the town in 
those days received their official measure- 
ment from the great Thanksgiving Day 
Anthem. The instruments were tuned 
just outside in the porch, and the chorus 
and orchestra had seats in the gallery 
just opposite the pulpit. The leader 
faced the congregation, with his back to 
the singers, and sang with them, and 
perhaps on occasion accentuated time or 
expression with a gesture of the hand, 
although nothing in the way of actual 
beating time was done. In those days, 
the congregation rose and faced the 
‘singers’ seats,”’ with their backs to the 
pulpit, a custom which is still hallowed 
by observance in certain New England 
churches. 

Both in their church manners and 
church music, however, these descend- 
ants of the Laud-baited Puri- 
tans kept to a strictly simple 
—almost stiff—service. The 
same views obtained among 
them in regard to the least 
approach to ritualism which 
were expressed by King 
James, when, speaking to the 
General Assembly in Scot- 
land, he said: 

“As for our neighbor kirk in 
England, it is an evil said mass in 
English, wanting nothing but the 
liftings.”’ 

The mortification of the flesh 
entailed by hard and back- 
less seats, and a theology 
almost as hard and demanding equally 
with the seats uncommon endurance in 
the vertebrae, was part of the joy of the 
service. It is not to be wondered at 
therefore that a boy being switched upon 
the horse-block outside, for inattention 
inside the meeting-house, was not an un- 
usual accompaniment of the Lord’s Day 
observances. Horace’s maxim that “ Max- 
ima debetur pueris reverentia’’ was for- 
gotten in the one more familiar to them: 


“Ira hominis implet Justitiam Dei.” 
Severe they were and satisfied with a most 
barren and unpalatable service; indeed 
it may be doubted whether to them there 
was any joy without sacrifice, any joy 
without the accompaniment of both phy- 
sical and mental suffering. This same 
severity, however, though it made them 
unapproachable, kept them true. La 
Rochefoucauld is hardly their proper 
panegyrist, but he has said one thing 
that applies to them: 


“Le mime fermté qui sert a resister a amour 
sert aussi & le rendre violent et durable; et les 
personnes faibles qui sont toujours agitées des pas- 
stons n’en sont presque jamais véritablement rem- 
plies.” 













The Ministers’ Tomb. 


Once these men were persuaded, once 
they were in love with liberty or with 
simplicity of worship, nothing could 
shake them from their resolve to have 
and to hold that which was so dear to 
them. So, too, with their relations with 
one another and with their ministers, their 
loyalty — a loyalty which existed with ab- 
solute independence the while on both 
sides — is attested by a ministerial re- 
cord unsullied, unequalled, unapproached. 
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From 1635 to 1881 this church was 
served by only six ministers, the average 
duration of their respective terms of ser- 
vice being forty-one years. Of these 
men, the first was a graduate of Magdalen 








Rev. J. W. Day. 


THE PRESENT MINISTER. 


College, Cambridge, England; all the 
others were Harvard graduates, except 
Mr. Richardson, the fifth on the list, who 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
During the pastorate of the Rev. Peter 
Hobart, the first minister, the Rev. Robert 
Peck, who came to America in 1638, was 
ordained “Teacher” of the church. 
Thanks to the Rev. George E. Ellis, the 
President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, I am able to say this much in 
regard to the position and functions of 
the “Teacher” in the early Congrega- 
tional churches : 

“Our early Congregational churches furnished 
themselves with what substantially amounted to 
two Ministers — colleagues. The distinction be- 
tween a Pastor and a Teacher was really one with- 
out a difference. It was stated thus—to the 
Pastor was assigned ‘ private and public exhorta- 

. tion,’ to the Teacher ‘ doctrinal and scriptural ex- 
planation.’ ” 


In the journal of Governor Winthrop, 
where one reads of the controversy with 
Mrs. Hutchinson, it is evident that Cotton 
and Wilson, respectively pastor and teacher 
of the First Church, and who took differ- 
ent sides, were equal in consideration and 
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authority. The Teacher had nothing to 
do with school-teaching, as we now know 
it. 

In 1640 the church at Watertown or- 
dained a second “ Pastor,” not having 
any “Teacher,” and Winthrop (II., 18), 
says in regard to it: “They differed 
herein from the practice of the other 
churches ;”” but as Dr. George E. Ellis 
says, “the difference was a mere matter 
of words.” 

One cannot write of a Congregational 
church, even though he were limiting 
himself more particularly to the church 
building, without a mention of the men 
who served in the capacity of ministers. 
For many years in New England the 
clergy were much more than church 
functionaries. They furnished to the 
people their literary pabulum and their 
social centre as well. As one looks to 
one’s journal or magazine to-day for 
comment, criticism and exposition, so in 
those days the people looked to the ser- 
mon of the village minister. Such topics 
as the following treated of in New Eng- 
land pulpits give sufficient evidence of 
the secular interests deemed worthy of 
notice: ‘A brief Discussion proving the 
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drinking and pledging of healths to be 
sinful ;’’ ‘‘ Business and Diversion inof- 
fensive to God: a Discourse during the 
Fishing Season ;” “ Long hair a sign of 
an unregenerate people, with some re- 
marks on Periwigs;” ‘ Hooped petti- 
coats contrary to the light of nature, and 
little less than nakedness ;”’ “ An Arrow 
against Profane and Promiscuous Danc- 
ing. Drawn out of the quiver of the 
Scriptures ; ’’ “The Unloveliness of Love 
Locks, or a summarie Discourse proving 
the wearing and nourishing of a Lock or 
Love Lock to be altogether unseemly and 
unlawful unto Christians, with some pas- 
sages out of the Fathers 
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ter, was ordained pastor in 1806 and, 
although the Rev. Calvin Lincoln was 
settled as associate pastor in 1855, Mr. 
Richardson remained pastor of the church 
until 1871. The Rev. Calvin Lincoln 
served as minister from 1855 till his 
death in 1881, although the Rev. Edward 
A. Horton was associate pastor from 1877 
until 1880. But in these degenerate 


days this splendid and we believe un- 
equalled record of length of service was 
broken in upon, the Rev. Mr. Horton 
serving as associate pastor from 1877 to 
1880, and the Rev. Price Collier as pastor 
It is to be hoped 


from 1882 till 1888. 





against face painting;” 
“The Fatal consequences 
of a People’s persisting in 
sin: a sermon preached 
during a Time of the 
Measles.” 

These and other subjects 
of sermons that might be 
mentioned show how the 
New England divine looked 
upon his office as one that 
demanded of him attention 
to the most commonplace 
details of daily life. Ser- 
mons then were not, as we 
often think, mere gambols 








in the very barren field of 
homiletics, but much of the 
material used now princi- 
pally by the newspapers was used then 
by the clergy. 

It has been said: “A frequent change 
of ministers prevents at least what has 
been called immersion in the stagnant 
pool of a single mind;” but there could 
have been no such thought as this in the 
minds of either the people or the minis- 
ters of the First Parish in Hingham. 
The Rev. Peter Hobart, the first minis- 
ter, served as minister for forty-four years ; 
the Rev. John Norton, the second minis- 
ter, for thirty-eight years; the Rev. Eben- 
ezer Gay, the third, was minister for only 
a few months short of seventy years ; the 
Rev. Henry Ware, the fourth minister, 
served the parish for eighteen years, when 
he went to Harvard College to take the 
Hollis Professorship of Divinity; the 
Rev. Joseph Richardson, the fifth minis- 


The Parish House. 


that the present pastor of this famous and 
still prosperous parish will deem it his 
duty to make up the average of length 
of service of the last three incumbents 
to something more in accord with the 
record of the first five ministers. 

These first five ministers of this con- 
gregational establishment, for such it was 
for more than a century in Hingham, 
were uncommonly able men, and they 
went #bout their duty as ministers with a 
sturdy sense of its importance that did 
not a little for the political as well as for 
the ecclesiastical tone and temper of the 
townspeople. Indeed, so closely allied 
were church and state in those days — 
only those who paid the church tax being 
permitted to vote in town affairs — that 
they may be instanced as examples of 
what Sydney Smith describes when he 
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walking gayly with 
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men who served 
twenty, thirty 
and even 
seventy years 
in the one 
parish came 
to be Fathers 
to the whole town. They 
baptized a child and 
married it, and then 
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testament and possibly 
there were more. The 
Rev. Mr. Gay had 
eleven children, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ware, 
who was three times 
married, had nineteen. 
These men thought it 
not the giving of 
hostages to for- 
tune to prepare 
to bring up 
large families, 
for not only 
could they 
sing: ‘My heart is 
fixed, my heart is 
fixed, O God!” but 
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knowing the ills and mis- 
fortunes, the antecedents 
and successes, and the 
probabilities and possi- 
bities of every man, wo- 
man and child they met 
upon the street. The gentleness and tact 
of a long experience taught them that : 


Ca al le een et helhed taded ted ted Poh bad eee tad a 


“Love and meekness 

Become a churchman better tham ambition; 

Win straying souls with modesty again; 

Cast none away.—” 
They became so interwoven with all the 
domestic, social and political threads of 
the town life that their long settlements 
seem no more strange than that one 
should wish a father of a family to be 
long the head of his household. They 
lived with their people and as their peo- 
ple lived, and made it their business to 
be not by right of office but by intelli- 
gent interest and co-operation citizens of 
influence and examples worth following 
into the church to pray and out of the 
church to work. When they went into a 
town as ministers they at once took steps 
to become a part of the town life, and 
lived not as sojourners but as settlers. 
The first minister, the Rev. Mr. Hobart, 
named fifteen children in his last will and 
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the case of a less se- 
cure pastorate be 
lacking. 

It has been well 
and truly said that: 
“ On ne prouve pas la 


necessité d’obéir, ni celle de vaincre 
les passions, ni celle de se sacrifier: 
mais on y incline les ceurs.”’ These 


men, we believe, less by their preach- 
ing — although the preaching, especially 
in the case of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Gay, was exceptionally pungent and 
practical — than by their every-day com- 
mon sense and personal conduct, led their 
people by palpable illustration to see the 
necessity of obedience, of curbing the 
desires, and the beauty of a simple life of 
self-sacrifice. When it is remembered 
too that all the town meetings were held 
in the present meeting-house from 1682 
until 1780, it is easily understood that 
the minister was almost of necessity a 
man of affairs as well as a man of God. 
Indeed, the Rev. Joseph Richardson, the 
fifth minister of the parish, was a mem- 
ber of the convention called to revise 
the State Constitution in 1820-21, was 
repeatedly elected to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of Massachu- 
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setts, and was elected to the National 
Congress in 1827 and again in 1829. 
Whether or no so much political activity 
is prejudicial to one’s work as a parish 
minister is perhaps in this case, as in 
others, open to discussion. There can 
be no doubt however but that these pas- 
tors felt called upon to give their atten- 
tion and energy in a variety of directions, 
where now there are men better fitted 
by training and practise to direct and 
control. Wherever one finds to-day in 
the West, the South or the North the 
men whose ancestors sat in the old 
meeting-houses of these old New Eng- 
land towns one finds men self-reliant, 
independent and actively interested in 
the affairs both of church and state. 
What the rough training of the wilder- 
ness did for them has filtered down into 
the blood of their descendants. The 
stoveless meeting-house, with its hard 
benches, its long services, its quaint and 
not always melodious music, whither 
they went to serve God on Sundays, or 
to discuss their own affairs in Town 
Meeting on week days, whence they went 
not infrequently with their guns on their 
shoulders, to defend their houses from 
marauders, or to get the turkey they had 
just given thanks for, trusting in good 
Cromwellian fashion that God and dry 
powder meant assured success, has left its 
imprint upon the character of the whole 
American Commonwealth. When one 
writes of the Meeting-house in Hingham 
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or of many another in New England, one 
touches upon not merely a monument of 
the past but an influence that works still 
upon the body politic and the body 
ecclesiastic of this nation. What that 
Meeting-house stood for and what those 
sturdy Puritan parsons preached laid the 
rails across the continent, dug up the 
fields of Dakota, planted towns from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and signed in 
blood the Declaration of Independence 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. 
It is not to be wondered at then, that in 
this year of grace there are men and 
women in Hingham proud to hear the 
names of those who took part over two 
centuries ago in building their Meeting- 
house. One may still find there as 
many as an hundred families, still in that 
old parish, whose ancestors were there 
two hundred years ago. ‘The old church, 
which may count its birthdays now in 
centuries, has spread its arms over the 
whole country and permeated with its 
influence into all our national life, and so 
long as it continues to teach indepen- 
dence and to breed sturdiness and sta- 
bility of character, so long as the Saxon 
qualities of persistence, patience and 
courage which enabled the Fathers to 
build it and guard it flourish within its 
walls and among its children scattered 
near and far, we can but repeat the 
prayer of its motto, 


“Let the work of our Fathers stand.” 
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[‘‘ I shall return to God.” — Hezne.] 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


Unto the bounds extreme of earth and sky ; 


| FEARED, I hid my face from God, —I fled 


There I sank down, a stone beneath my head ; 
And day and night — and day and night — passed by. 


When I awoke, such peace around was shed, 
Methought my fear I had escaped for aye : 

I sought to kiss the stone beneath my head — 
Lo! in God’s bosom lost and saved I lay ! 








By Charlotte 





T IS a surprise to many 
to learn that Robert 
Fulton was not the 
original inventor of 
steamboat. The honor 
of this achievement 
really belongs to John 
Fitch, who successfully 
navigated a packet, 
passenger and freight 
steamboat on the 
Delaware river seven- 
teen years before Ful- 
ton’s Clermont made 
its appearance on the Hudson. Yet the 
world has united in giving the glory of 
this invention to Robert Fulton, while 
the name of John Fitch is unhonored 
and almost unknown. 

John Fitch was born in 1743, at Wind- 
sor, Connecticut. At four years old the 
little fellow went to school, where he soon 
became a favorite with the _ teacher. 
When company came to school Johnny 
Fitch was called up to spell long words 
—such as “commandment,” “ Jerusa- 
lem” and the like. Ina short time he 
knew his primer by heart, from “ Adam’s 
Fall”? to the catechism. His father was 
a hard-working farmer, and when John 
had reached the age of nine, he was 
taken from school and put to work at 
swingling flax and threshing grain. But 
he did not give up studying. He fin- 
ished his arithmetic by himself. He 
heard of a book, Salmon’s Geography, 
which he was told would give a descrip- 
tion of the whole world; and he became 
possessed of an insatiable desire to se- 
cure this book. He ventured to ask his 
father to buy the book, promising to work 
hard enough to pay for it; but was met 
with a sharp refusal. Then the lad pe- 
titioned for the use of some waste land 
on which to plant potatoes. This his 
father granted. While his father and 
brothers went to a muster and kept holi- 
day the little farmer dug up his land and 
planted his seed. He attended to his 
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crop during the noon hour and after 
regular work at night. He raised ten 
shillings’ worth of potatoes, with which 
he bought the coveted “Salmon,” but 
was two shillings in debt, — and, more- 
over, his father demanded remuneration 
for the seed potatoes. 

The new book was a source of much 
delight; he pored over its pages eagerly 
and soon made them his own. Johnny 
Fitch was considered the best geographer 
in the county. He could answer a ques- 
tion about any country, its population, 
chief towns, etc., “according to Salmon.” 

A little incident occurred in his early 
years which he claimed was typical of 
the misinterpretations which followed all 
his efforts through life. One summer 
evening John and his younger sister, 
Chloe, were in the house alone, the other 
members of the family being engaged at 
the barn. Chloe, while searching for her 
rag doll with a candle, set fire to two 
bundles of flax. John saw the blaze, and 
like a little hero seized one of the burn- 
ing bundles and dragged it to the fire- 
place, and then ran for the other, which 
he also dragged along. He _ stamped 
upon the flax and succeeded in putting 
out the fire. His hands were burned to 
blisters, his face scorched, and his hair 
singed from his head. Chloe, meantime, 
had run, screaming, to the barn, where 
she somehow conveyed a wrong impres- 
sion of what had occurred. An older 
brother, Augustus, rushed into the house, 
fell upon the young hero, boxed his ears 
and gave him a sound drubbing for the 
mischief he — had not done. 

When John was thirteen his father 
allowed him six weeks more at school, 
where he learned all the mathematics 
within the master’s scope and the method 
of surveying as then practiced in New 
England. That closed his school life. 


Like many boys, he became possessed 
with a desire to go to sea, but one short 
voyage convinced him that he was not 
At seventeen he be- 


made for a sailor. 
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gan a three years’ apprenticeship with a 
clock-maker. But unluckily his master 
kept him at work on the farm and at 
ordinary brass-work, much to John’s 
dissatisfaction ; and when he had “ learned 
his trade,” he was a clock-maker who 
had never made a clock, a watch-maker 
who had never taken a watch apart or 
put one together, and was not even fa- 
miliar with the tools necessary for such 
operations. But his irksome apprentice- 
ship was over, and he was now a man for 
himself. 

Hearing that a Mr. Wolcott’s clock was 
out of order, young Fitch went to the 
man and asked to repair it, with his 
natural honesty confessing his ignorance 
of such work ; “but,” he added, “if you’ll 
let me try, I think I can do it.” He 
took the clock apart, cleaned and oiled 
it, and after many trials and delays, suc- 
ceeded in putting it together again, and 
the clock went well. 

His success paved the way to other 
work of the kind. He followed various 
trades at different times,— clock tinker, 
maker of brass work, manufacturer of 
potash, surveyor; and during the Revo- 
lutionary War he was employed as maker 
and repairer of firearms. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant, but never served. 
Just after the war he was taken prisoner 
by the Indians and conveyed to Canada, 
where he remained a year, suffering not a 
little from hardship and exposure. 

One day in April, 1785, while Fitch 
was limping with rheumatism along the 
Neshamony road, in Pennsylvania, a horse 
and carriage passed by. ‘Would that I 
had a horse !”’ he exclaimed to the friend 
with him. ‘ There ought to be a way for 
a poor fellow to ride without a horse ; 
and,’”’ he added, “ I’m going to find it!” 
He lapsed at once into a thoughtful mood, 
so that his friend could scarcely get a 
word from him during the rest of the 
walk. For a week afterwards he busied 
himself in making drafts of a land car- 
riage, and considering what motive power 
could be applied. The roughness of the 
roads seemed an insuperable obstacle to 
this mode of conveyance; and in this 
dilemma his mind reverted to the water 
and vessels. For three weeks he worked 
on this idea and first thought of steam 
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power; then he submitted his plan and 
drawings to Rev. Mr. Irwin, of Nes- 
hamony. 

The next step was to build a model 
vessel, propelled by steam power. He 
constructed a little boat four feet long, a 
foot in breadth, with a flutter-wheel at the 
stern. A crude little steam-engine was 
put in, and the craft was taken for trial 
to a meadow-stream on Joseph Long- 
streth’s farm. To the inventor’s delight, 
his tiny boat moved up and down the 
stream, obedient to the force of steam. 

Fired with the enthusiasm of success, 
Fitch resolved to appeal to Congress for 
help to further his invention, and make it 
of benefit to mankind. Armed with 
letters of commendation from the pro- 
vosts of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Princeton College, and William C. 
Houston, he made his appeal by letter to 
the President of the United States. Con- 
gress was then in session at New York. 
The matter was referred to a committee, 
who made no report, greatly to the in- 
ventor’s disappointment. 

After this failure Fitch applied to the 
minister of the king of Spain, then at 
New York. This Spaniard grasped the 
idea and perceived the vast benefit in- 
volved. He promised the inventor help 
if Spain could have the exclusive control 
of the invention. ‘“ No,” cried Fitch” 
“T can not give it to Spain alone. My 
invention must be first for my own coun- 
try, and then for all the world.”” Had he 
accepted the offer of the Spanish minis- 
ter, his efforts might have been crowned 
with success, and riches and honor, in- 
stead of poverty and ignominy, been his 


share. ‘The strange ideas I had at that 
time,” wrote the disappointed man in 


1792, when, disheartened over repeated 
failures, he was meditating suicide, “ of 
serving my country, without the least 
suspicion that my only reward would be 
contempt and opprobrious names! ‘To 
refuse the offer of the Spanish nation 
was the act of a blockhead, of which I 
would not be guilty again.” 

Fitch went to the American Philosoph- 
ical Society at Philadelphia with drawings 
of his model and explanations of his 
ideas. He called upon Washington, but 
found him lukewarm, because of a previ- 
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ous interest in a “mechanical boat ’’ of 
James Rumsey. An interview with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in which he fully ex- 
plained his scheme, gained him nothing. 
The inventor accused Dr. Franklin of 
appropriating his ideas. 

Fitch had hopes of assistance from a 
Philadelphian, Arthur Donaldson, a ma- 
chinist of some note, who seemed en- 
amored with the project, and to whom he 
offered a partnership. Donaldson, who 
received the idea of steam navigation as 
something entirely new, would not give 
Fitch a decisive answer until he had 
talked the matter over with a friend. 
Fitch heard with dismay, soon after this 
interview, from an old nurse who had 
been in the Donaldson family, that there 
was much talk over Arthur Donaldson’s 
invention of a steamboat. Fitch went at 
once to the man and demanded an ex- 
planation. “Well,” Donaldson coolly 
answered, “I have invented such an im- 
provement in navigation; and I intend 
to apply for the exclusive privilege of 
using it.” 

Fitch immediately prepared a petition 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania, asking 
for an exclusive right to the propulsion 
of vessels by “ fire and steam.”’ He was 
one day ahead of Donaldson with his 
petition, and secured his rights. The 
state document bears date March 18, 
1786, and secured to John Fitch for 
fourteen years 


“the sole and exclusive right of constructing, 
making, using and employing or navigating all 
and every species of boats or water craft which 
might be impelled by the force of fire and steam, 
in all the creeks, rivers, etc., within the jurisdic- 
tion of Pennsylvania.” 

Fitch now succeeded in organizing a 
company with forty shares at twenty 
dollars a share. 

So far as history shows, the simple 
little engine used in Fitch’s model steam- 
boat was the first made in this country. 
There were, in 1785, but three steam en- 
gines in America, and they were imported 
from England. The crudities and diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the making of 
a steam engine seemed well nigh insur- 
mountable. Fitch secured the services 
of Henry Voight, a watchmaker, possessed 
of much ingenuity and mechanical skill, 
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to assist him. Work was at once begun; a 
skiff with suitable apparatus was made ; an 
endless chain, a screw of paddles, and 
several other gearings were tried; and 
finally the engine with a three-inch cylin- 
der was put in its place. It proved a com- 
plete failure ; and Fitch and Voight were 
laughed at and jeered by the spectators 
on the shore. Fitch was a good deal 
chagrined at this ill success. He did not 
lose heart, however, but began at once to 
plan to remedy the imperfections; and 
in a few days the skiff was again tried 
successfully. 

The funds had all been used up in this 
experiment ; but it was resolved to build 
a larger boat with an engine having a 
twelve-inch cylinder. Delaware, New 
Jersey and New York followed the lead 
of Pennsylvania, and gave to John Fitch 
the exclusive right to navigation by fire 
and steam; but these rights did not 
include any of the much needed funds 
to further the invention. Work on the 
steamboat progressed slowly; contribu- 
tions were few; the expense was more 
than the company anticipated, and some 
withdrew from the enterprise ; and when 
all was complete, the engine worked so 
badly that it had to be taken to pieces 
and put together again, a long and tedious 
process. As soon as one defect was rem- 
edied another became appareut. Fitch 
himself became so disheartened at the 
opposition and ridicule to which he was 
subjected that he was on the point of 
giving up the attempt. But he was too 
ardent an enthusiast to really lose confi- 
dence in his project, and he would again 
enter into his work with fresh zeal. 

This boat was completed and had a 
successful trial, on the 22d of August, 
1787. The Convention to frame a Fed- 
eral Constitution was then in session at 
Philadelphia and was invited to be pres- 
ent. In his journal Fitch mentions that 
all were present save General Washing- 
ton. Gov. Randolph of Virginia “was 
pleased to give the invention counte- 
nance,”’ as was also David Rittenhouse, 


the celebrated astronomer, Andrew Elli- 
cott and Dr. John Ewing. 

About this time Fitch had to refute 
the claim of James Rumsey of Virginia 
to be the inventor of the steamboat ; 
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and he did it so successfully that the state 
ignored Rumsey and gave to Fitch the 
exclusive right to steam navigation. But 
Rumsey was not silenced; he came out 
with a pamphlet upon his prior claim, 
which even influenced some of Fitch’s 
firmest adherents. But this persevering 
man sought out proofs, hunted up evi- 
dence and prepared an answer, which 
silenced his enemies for the time. 

The craft with the twelve-inch cylinder 
was too small for practical purposes, and 
after many delays a larger boat was built, 
using the same engine, with paddles at 
the stern. The trial trip was made to 
Burlington. Crowds of persons assem- 
bled at all the prominent points along the 
river to see the steamboat pass, and 
waited for hours to see what was then the 
greatest wonder of the day. Great was 
the enthusiasm which greeted the steam- 
boat, and long and loudly did the people 
cheer the grotesque exhibition. Women 
waved their handkerchiefs ; batteaux put 
off from the shore and rowed alongside 
the steamer, cheering the adventurous 
and now exulting Fitch. But his joy 
was short-lived. When opposite Burling- 
ton the boiler burst, and the steamboat 
was forced to anchor in mid-stream. 
His enemies rejoiced at this misfortune. 
As was perhaps natural, all navigators 
were jealous of Fitch’s innovations, and 
bitterly opposed him. 

After overcoming almost insuperable 
difficulties, Fitch, on the 16th of April, 
1790, made trial of a third and greatly 
improved steamboat, and achieved a 
grand success. ‘We reigned Lord High 
Admirals of the Delaware,’ he writes in 
his journal: “ No boat in the river could 
hold its way with us, sail-boats, row-boats, 
all fell astern.” During that season Zhe 
Steamboat, as it was called, made regular 
trips from Philadelphia to points along 
the river, making seven and eight miles 
an hour. In the Federal Gazette (Phila- 
delphia), there are frequent advertise- 
ments of its time of sailing. One is as 
follows : 

“THE STEAMBOAT is now ready to take 
passengers and is intended to set off from Arch 
Street Ferry, in Philadelphia, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, for Burlington, Bristol, 
Bordentown, and Trenton, to return on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. Price for passengers, 
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2 shillings, 6 pence to Burlington; 3 shillings, 9 
pence to Bordentown; 5 shillings to Trenton. 
June 14th, 1790.” 

Counting all the trips, the steamboat 
made between two and three thousand 
miles that summer, at an average of seven 
miles and a half an hour. Contrast this 
with the performance of Fulton’s boat, 
the C/ermonz, on the Hudson, seventeen 
years afterward, which occupied thirty- 
two hours’ running time for a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles, — about four 
miles and three ‘quarters an hour, — and 
one sees how great was the triumph of 
the original inventor. Fitch had an en- 
gine manufactured in this country by 
common blacksmiths, under his own 
supervision, at a time when the princi- 
ples and relative forces of the different 
parts of the steam engine were almost 
unknown. Fulton had an imported en- 
gine, built in England, by Bolton and 
Watt, on their improved principles. 

Fitch and his company commenced 
another boat, Zhe Perseverance, but it 
was never finished. Discouragements of 
every kind beset the projectors, and the 
boat was sold at public auction. In 1796, 
Fitch fitted a small steam engine in a 
ship’s yaul in New York City, and ran it 
on a little pond called the “ Collects,” 
now filled up, on the site of which the 
*“‘Tombs”’ prison is built. Robert Ful- 
ton and Livingstone were several times on 
this craft, when Fitch explained to them 
the working of the machinery. 

Many things conspired to John Fitch’s 
failure. The time was unpropitious. 
The country was impoverished by the 
late war, and no one was willing to put 
money into a doubtful scheme. ‘The in- 





ventor was poor, without influential 
friends. ‘To make the necessary ma- 
chinery was almost impossible in the 


crude state of the mechanic arts. 
Poverty, opposition to his darling pro- 
ject, the coldness of friends and the jeal- 
ousy and malice of enemies overcame 
his dauntless spirit at last, and in 1798 
he took an overdose of morphine and 
slept the dreamless sleep. The last years 
of his life were spent in writing his auto- 
biography, in six manuscript volumes, 
which are now in the possession of the 
Philadelphia Library Company. His sad 
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prophecy has been fulfilled: “The day tion; but nobody will believe that poor 
will come when some more powerful man John Fitch can do anything worthy of 
will get fame and riches from my inven- attention.” 





COLUMBUS. 


By George Herbert Stockbridge. 


HY lonely faith, thy steadfast will, 

Still dauntless on the untraveled main: 

What rebel doubts, they wrought to still, — 
What fierce, wild passions to restrain ! 


Whether to empty, wide-mawed space 
Thy ships were steered, or peopled all 

With hot-breathed dragons, or a race 
Of demons, naught could thee appall. 


What every mariner most abhorred, 

What forms of death made mad his dreams, — 
All hated things, with strange accord, 

Lay thwart the ocean’s mystic streams. 


No eve but brought its goblin fright 
To huddled groups by mast or sail ; 
Nor any dawn that lifted quite 
The close and all-concealing veil. 


And yet such power was in thine eye, 
And in thy voice such potent spell, 

The mutinous dagger passed thee by ; 
The mutinous wish unuttered fell. 


The greater knowledge which is God 
Was in thee — and the greater power: 
Who knew but thou the way they trod? 
Save thee, who matched the giant hour? 
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And not alone that deed sublime: 
A greater victory seals thy fame :— 
Thyself wert of that age and clime ; 
Thine own wild heart thou needs must tame. 


Heroic all, and wisely planned, — 

Brave heart, strong soul, and spirit free ! 
For what thou didst not understand, 

And what thou didst, we honor thee. 


A new-born Cadmus, to a new 
And greater Thebes what gavest thou? 
Life, people, letters, — heroes, too, — 
All (save a name) we cherish now. 


The fecund earth by thee conceived 
And bore full many a lusty son ; 
And ‘Time’s perpetual wish achieved 
By bringing forth a Washington, 


To be a beacon and a star, 
Where all a venal world may see 
What bays for blameless honor are, 
For perfect truth and loyalty. 


Let Eric’s son be set in brass, 
‘Yo mark a triumph idly spent ; 
’Tis fitting and enough; Alas! 
Hadst thou so just a monument ! 


Before thee? Aye, before. What mole 
Is witness, then, of that before ? 

Ten signs upon a stain-marked scroll ; 
A dubious chart of sea and shore. 


Where Science can but ill discern, 
What shall the untutored many see? 

For him no zeal of praise shall burn: 
He leads a puny rivalry. 


Thy Witness is this daring race, 
True, valiant, loyal sons of thee, 
Who share the grimness of thy face, 

Thy fury of discovery. 


So Franklin, with his thongs of steel, 
Curbed Jove’s mad charger to his hand ; 
The sad-eyed Lincoln at the wheel 
So steered the Ship of State to land. 
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*Twas not to prove thy reckoning true 
Thy voyage was laid ; nor less nor more 

It boots thee to have thought the new, 
Strange land a Western India’s shore. 


More glorious than thy narrow thought, 
A wondrous destiny led thy way ; 

To greater ends thy ships were brought, — 
The long, long fruitage of to-day, 


When Freedom sits in Wisdom’s chair 
Dispensing (not without the rod) 

Vast, living truths, with promise fair, 
That show the pleasant ways of God. 


The past, the present, are thy praise, 

And thought, outrunning laggard time, 
Yields thee the radiant future days 

That mock our vain and fleeting rhyme ; 


The days when candid Science comes, 


‘To share — no more — the people’s creed ; 


When better men and better homes 
And better worship shall succeed. 


For them that were and them that are, 
Great soul, we hail and honor thee ; 
Aye, and for them more blessed far, 


‘The teeming millions yet to be. 
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AN INTERLUDE. 


By Mary Clarke Huntington. 


ARK! thro’ the wind and the rain 
H Trembles a low, sweet strain — 
The song of the hermit thrush ; 
And it whispers to me in the hush 
Of my bitter and wilful heart, 
Aching with olden smart : 
“Trust — life is not wholly pain 
When a bird sings thro’ the rain.” 


->-*> 





TROUT FISHING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Charles Frederick Danforth. 


turn to it. Long ere this, everyone who 


OWEVER tthe times may have 
H changed, with the advent of spring 
comes trout fishing, and the first 
impulse of those who are anglers is to 


follows angling for a pastime, has been 
eagerly looking forward to the time when 
he could have the opportunity to match 


his skill against the most wary fish 
that ever rose to a fly. Ordinarily 
the season is at it height in most 
localities during the month of May, 
but, owing to the severe winter, the 
season is this year backward, and 
in June trout-fishing should be in 
its prime. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of New England, along with 
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‘* Looking forward to the apening ot the season.” 
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its prolific hunting grounds and the love- 
liness of its scenery, is its trout fishing, 
which is unsurpassed by that of any other 
section of the world. Nature has indeed 
been kind to her. The region abounds 
with lakes and streams which teem with 
this most beautiful fish, and the various 
localities are visited annually by hundreds 
from all parts of the country, who take 
delight in this glorious and health giving 
sport. Yet only a small proportion of 
this multitudinous host knows where and 
how best to secure the greatest amount 
of pleasure with the rod and reel. Men- 
tion of some of the numerous resorts with 
a brief description of the sportsman-like 
methods which may be employed in the 
capture of Salvelinus fontinalis, will not 
fail I hope, to be of interest to many 
anglers. 

Maine stands pre-eminent among her 
sister states as the Mecca of the trout 
fisherman, and has without doubt the 
finest waters in the United States. Fore- 
most of these are the “ Androscoggin 
Lakes,” better known as the Richardson 
and Rangeley Lakes. There are six of 
them: Oquossoc or Rangeley, Cupsuptic, 
Mooselucmaguntic, Mollychunkamunk or 
Upper Richardson, Welokennebacook 
or Lower Richardson and Umbagog. 
Altogether they cover about seventy-five 
square miles ; and in them are found the 
largest speckled trout in the world. It 
was at the upper Dam in the Upper 
Richardson Lake that the enormous trout 
was taken, Sept. 29, 1880, which was 
presented to the late Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, and there cast in plaster. 
This fish weighed eleven pounds, was 
twenty-seven and one-half inches long, 
eight inches deep, and three inches wide. 
He was taken on a “ toodle bug”’ fly, and 
is said to be the largest recorded speci- 
men of the spotted brook trout ever 
captured. Another caught in Lake 
Mooselucmaguntic June 5, 1886, weighed 
ten pounds and five-eighths and measured 
twenty-eight and one-half inches in 
length and was sixteen and one quarter 
inches in girth. 

Moosehead Lake second only in 
importance to those just described, lies 
north east from the Rangeley region, and 
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is thirty-six miles long and from one to 
fourteen miles wide, and has three hun- 
dred miles of shore. Formerly this was 
a favorite resort of sportsmen, but it 
takes second place since the development 
of the Androscoggin system. 

The Dead river region lies about half- 
way between Rangeley and Moosehead 
lakes. Its principal waters are Tim pond 
and the Seven ponds. ‘The trout run 
small in Tim pond, from one-quarter to 
half a pound being the average; but 
they are very numerous. ‘Twelve miles 
beyond, over a “ tote” road, lie the Seven 
ponds. Contrary to their name, there 
are nine of them. ‘The fish here are 
larger than at Tim pond, but not so 
numerous. Parmacheenee and Kenne- 
bago lakes, north of Rangeley, are fine 
waters, and both afford plenty of trout of 
good size. Besides these are Silver lake 
at Katahdin Iron Works, and the Schoodic 
and Eagle lakes. Some splendid systems 
lying in the northeastern part of the state 
are as yet undeveloped, but at the pres- 
ent rate of progression it will be but a 
short time before they will be opened to 
the public. Aside from the streams which 
are tributary to the lakes and ponds 
already mentioned, good stream fishing 
can be had at Andover, a charming spot. 
The favorite waters are Black brook, 
Sawyer’s brook, Old Maid brook, Frye’s 
brook, and Burrough’s brook. 

We now come to New Hampshire, 
which can boast of but few noted resorts, 
when we strictly consider trout fishing in 
lakes and ponds; it is in stream fishing 
that its waters excel. Connecticut lake 
is one of the finer sheets of water in 
New England, located in the northern 
part of the state, in the centre of a 
wilderness. It is four miles long and 
nearly as wide. ‘The lake contains trout, 
and there are several good ponds and 
streams in the vicinity. Six miles be- 
yond is the Second lake, which has been 
well stocked with land-locked salmon. 


Five miles more brings you to the Third 
lake, or Upper Connecticut, almost to 
the Canada line. 
good. 

Lake Sunapee, near New London, con- 
tains the famous aureolus trout or Sunapee 
saibling, which can be taken in large 


The fishing here is 
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Newfound lake, near Bristol, 


numbers. 
contains large lake trout and land-locked 


salmon. Lake Winnipesaukee affords 
fine fishing, but it is confined to large 
lake trout, black bass, cusk, and pickerel. 

The best stream fishing is confined to 
Coos and Carroll counties. The follow- 
ing waters are mentioned in which trout 
are found: several ponds and lakes at 
Alton; at Alton Bay, in small streams, 
two to five miles away; at Rollingsford, 
in Warren’s brook and others; at Bart- 
lett, in Albany brook and others; at 
Centre Conway, in two ponds near the 
village; at Glenn, in Wild river and 
other streams; at North Conway, in 
several streams. There are numerous 
streams near Ashuelot and Winchester. 
Good fishing may be had at Great 
brook, at Charleston and in Dublin 
pond, at Jaffrey. Along the Grand Trunk 
Railway are the following waters : streams 
at Berlin Falls ; Peabody river, near Gor- 
ham ; Phillips brook and adjacent streams 
to Starkwater and West Milan; and Bog 
brook and other waters, near Stratford 
Hollow. 

Vermont has Lake Champlain, but its 
waters are monopolized by muscallonge, 
black bass, and pickerel. In Vermont, 
as in New Hampshire, stream fishing is 
the most followed; and the districts in 
and near the Green Mountains are the 
most noted. On the Passumpsic division 
of the Boston & Maine railroad the trout 
waters are numerous. Belvidere Bogs, 
ten miles from Cambridge Junction, Bel- 
videre Basin and other waters near John- 
son, and Elmore brook and others at 
Wolcott Station are good places. On the 
Central Vermont Railroad, nearly all the 
stations in the northern and central parts 
of the state have trout waters. There 
are streams six miles from Barre station ; 
White river and branches at Bethel; 
Sabin’s brook, near Bolton ; Shrewsbury 
pond, two miles from Cuttingsville ; Mill 
river and other streams, near East Clar- 
endon ; west branch of Black river, near 
Healdville; Bull Mountain brook at 
Jamaica; and Bark Mill brook, near 
Windsor. 

There are also a few small ponds scat- 
tered over the state. I mention some of 
the best: Black and Tiny ponds, ten 
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miles from Ludlow, Fairfield pond, at” 
Sheldon, Nigger-Head ponds, at Marsh- 
field, some ponds at Island Pond, and 
Round pond and streams, six miles from 
Summit. 

In Connecticut the following trout 
streams are reached via the New York 
& New England Railroad: twelve trout 
brooks within five miles of Andover; 
Broad Brook stream, at Broad Brook 
station; Shumway brook at Grosvenor- 
dale ; several brooks near Moosup ; many 
streams within a radius of ten miles from 
Norwich; Packer’s pond, three miles 
from Plainfield ; good fishing at Sterling, 
and several ponds near Thomson station. 
On the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad may be found occasional 
trout in the Housatonic river at Ansonia, 
also at Burrville, and eight waters near 
Torrington station. 

In Rhode Island, trout may be taken 
in Cargill’s brook, at Abbott’s Run; in 
Great brook, half a mile from Greene ; 
and in some ponds near Washington 
station,— all on the New York & New 
England line. There are also some good 
brooks near Nayatt station on the Fall 
River line of the Old Colony. 

To Boston anglers who cannot take a 
trip a great way from home, Massachu- 
setts offers much. The trout of the Bay 
State are second to none, although they 
do not run as large as those of the large 
bodies of water in Maine. Fishing of 
note is confined practically to two sec- 
tions,—the western and southern dis- 
tricts. Brooks where everyone can fish 
are becoming scarce in Massachusetts, 
for the brooks are either under the con- 
trol of clubs or syndicates, leased to pri- 
vate individuals, or ‘ posted.” Many 
localities, however, are open to the pub- 
lic, and often, even if the brook does not 
offer “open fishing,” one can obtain 
permission to fish for a consideration. 
There are many places in and near the 
Berkshire Hills, in the western part of 
the state, where good fishing can be ob- 
tained, Great Barrington perhaps being 
the best. Six miles from this place is the 
Berkshire Trout Hatchery, owned by 
twenty men who annually contribute a 
considerable sum _ toward re-stocking 
waters in this vicinity. Upwards of 
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*300,000 trout have been hatched there 
this season. Native trout, Loch Leven 
trout and brown trout are raised there. 

Green river, at Great Barrington is a 
famous stream. Twenty-six trout taken 
from this stream weighed over twenty 
pounds. Other good waters in this sec- 
tion are as follows: in Pittsfield, School- 
house and Phelps brooks, and a score of 
others; in Washington, Sackett brook ; 
New Lenox, Sam Neill brook; Rich- 
mond, Shaker brook; West Stockbridge, 
State line brook ; Dalton, Windsor reser- 
voir ; Middlefield, Cole brook ; New Ash- 
ford and Lanesboro’, Town and New 
Ashford brooks; Hinsdale, Plunkett’s 
reservoir, and Windsor, Windsor brook. 

In Middlesex county trout may be 
found in the following waters: at Lowell, 
in streams running into the Shawsheen, 
Connecticut, and Merrimac rivers, also in 
Stony brook; at Tewksbury, in Heath 
and Sutton brooks; at Dracut, in Trull’s 
and Varnum’s brooks; at North Pelham, 
in Beaver brook; at Tyngsboro’, in the 
famous Brinley brook; at Dunstable, in 
Swain’s brook; and at Chelmsford, in 
Hale’s brook, 

The following are all good waters: 
Holloway’s or Fresh Meadows at Taun- 
ton; Rattlesnake brook at Assonet ; 
Falulah, Pearl Hill and Lord brooks at 
Fitchburg ; Houston’s and Stearns’ brooks 
at North Ashburnham ; Lunenburg brook 
at Shirley ; and many fine waters at and 
near Grafton. At and near Sharon, Can- 
ton, and Stoughton are the following 
brooks: Traphole, Beaver Hole, Dead 
Meadow, Spring, Steep, Puffer’s, Punka- 
poag, Bartlett’s or Pecunet, and York 
brooks,— all fair waters. 

The best fishing east of the Connecticut 
river is found on Cape Cod, in Plymouth 
and Barnstable counties. The Mashpee 
river in the town of Mashpee, about eight 
miles south of Sandwich, is the finest 
trout stream in Massachusetts ; but only 
certain portions afford “free fishing,” it 
being for the most part leased. Where 
this river enters Pepponessett Bay at the 
Narrows, so called, fine “sea trout” fish- 
ing can be enjoyed during May and 
June. At and near Sandwich are many 
streams containing large numbers of fine 
fish. Plymouth is the favorite place for 
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pond fishing, and one going there should 
secure the services of the veteran guide 
Nat. Hoxie, at Chiltonville. Mashpee 
pond at Mashpee, and Forge pond at 
Sandwich are two of the best ponds in 
the region. On the Old Colony Rail- 
road, trout may be had in the following 
waters: in ponds near East Marshfield ; 
in brooks and ponds near Falmouth; 
South river and ponds adjacent to Marsh- 
field ; ‘Trout brook at Myrick’s; a large 
number of brooks in the immediate vici- 
nity of Plymouth, at South Wareham, 
also near West Barnstable. At Carver, 
Bourne and Truro there are excellent 
streams. 

A word regarding the laws governing 
trout fishing in the New England states. 
The open season in Maine begins May 
first and closes October first, except on 
the St. Croix river and its tributaries and 
all the waters in Kennebec county, in 
which the season ends September fifteenth. 
New Hampshire opens her season April 
fifteenth and closes it September fifteenth. 
Fishing begins in Vermont May first and 
closes September first. In Connecticut 
it is lawful to take trout from April first 
to July first only; and in Rhode Island 
from March first to August fifteenth. 
Massachusetts fishing begins April first 
and closes September first, except in 
Berkshire, Franklin and Hampshire 
counties, in which the season closes 
August first. 

Three methods are considered sports- 
manlike in the capture of trout: fly fish- 
ing, trolling with the live minnow, and 
bait fishing. The best method is, of 
course, in the use of the artificial fly. 
The trout is too beautiful and too fine a 
fish to be taken in any other way when 
this method can be employed. But cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and when they 
cannot be induced to rise to the artificial 
lure, bait must be resorted to. Bait fish- 
ing is much practised in heavily wooded 
streams in all localities, because the fly 
rod cannot come into play on account of 
the overgrowth. Trolling with the live 
minnow is customary in large waters be- 
fore the fly season opens. Fly fishing is 


not as difficult as it seems at first, neither 
is it as hard to acquire as many sports- 
men would have you think. One thing 
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is true of it, however, and that is that a 
few hours with a competent teacher will 
be more profitable to the pupil than read- 
ing about it all summer. One can geta 
general idea from books, and the reader 
is referred to the works of competent 
authors on the subject. The writer dis- 
avows any pretentions as an expert, but 
cheerfully offers the following rudimentary 
principles, with the hope that they may 
aid in a measure those who are ambitious 
to master the art. 

The object of fly fishing is to imitate 
as nearly as possible the action of any fly 
or insect alighting upon the water, from 
whatever cause, whether blown there by 
the wind or falling exhausted upon the 
surface, not having sufficient stamina to 
reach the shore. Be this as it may, it is 
of course at once apparent that in order 
to obtain the desired result, and deceive 
the fish, the artificial object must drop 
lightly upon the water. Bear this fact 
constantly in mind while casting. A suc- 
cessful cast consists in throwing a fly so 
that it will drop in any desired place and 
the line be straightened out its entire 
length at the moment the fly alights on 
the water. No doubt many readers have 
seen an old stage driver take a fly off the 
“leader’s” ear with the snapper of the 
long coach whip. If the reader recalls 
the movement, he will remember that 
the line “rolled” straight out, took off 
the intruder, and hardly touched the ear 
of the horse. With this idea in mind 
take hold of the rod firmly above the 
reel seat (this being below the grasp on 
all properly constructed fly-rods), let the 
thumb extend along the rod, fingers un- 
derneath thumb on top, and elbow quite 
close to the side. Impart the motion to 
the rod by the forearm and wrist, moving 
the rod backward and forward in a verti- 
cal position, so that the tip may pass 
through the segment of a circle of say 
too degrees. The arm must not be 
swung from the shoulder and the rod 
canted so far back and forth as to reach 
a horizontal position either way; but 
bend the arm at the elbow and wrist only, 
and let the spring of the rod do the rest 
of the work of casting the line. The 
line will go the same distance forward as 
backward, and the time to bring the rod 
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forward is when the line has completely 
straightened out behind. Care must be 
taken not to impart the forward motion 
to the rod until the line is completely 
straightened out behind, else the fly on 
the end of the line, known as the “ tail” 
fly, will be snapped or “ whipped ” off. 

The knack of doing this and timing 
the forward cast will come with practice. 
The beginner can commence with simply 
rod, reel and line; casting over water is 
not necessary. Let him get out into an 
open field where the grass is short, plac- 
ing pieces of white paper two feet square 
here and there at various distances, with 
stones on them to keep them from being 
blown away, and then taking his station 
among them try and throw the line so 
that the end may drop lightly on the 
paper. After becoming reasonably pro- 
ficient at this, attach a leader and a fly, 
then two flies, and eventually three. In 
casting more than one fly, try and have 
all drop together. Do not be ambitious 
to make long casts; they are not neces- 
sary. A cast of thirty or forty feet is 
ample for all practical purposes in fish- 
ing; most fish are taken within that 
radius. Practice casting sideways, to the 
right and left (sometimes moving the rod 
in a horizontal plane for this purpose), 
and backwards, and also learn to cast 
with either hand: this will relieve the 
arms much. To pay out line, draw it 
from the reel with the left hand if cast- 
ing with the right, or vice versa, a little 
at a time, after the forward cast has been 
made and before you recover. In this 
way when you come to recover, prepar- 
atory to the backward swing, the slack 
line you have just drawn from the reel 
will be taken up and paid out in the next 
forward cast,—and so on. With these 
few hints and with the aid of a compe- 
tent teacher to coach you and correct 
your faults, you will, with practice and 
patience, become adept. 

Before discussing the tackle question, 
let me give one word of sound advice. 
Never purchase cheap tackle. Get the 
best, no matter what the cost. There is 
nothing so poor as poor tackle. 

The rod for fly casting should not ex- 
ceed ten feet in length, and should have 
plenty of “ backbone,” to throw the line 
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properly and yet be flexible enough to 
admit of your striking a fish. Its weight 
may vary according to fancy and the 
physique of the man wielding it. One 
weighing from five to eight or nine 
ounces is about right. Lancewood, 
greenheart and bethabara make good 
rods, and stee] is now employed, the 
latter possessing great tensile strength. 
Split bamboo, however stands at the head. 
A good split bamboo rod costs from 
fifteen to thirty-five dollars. The rod 
may be mounted with either rings or 
standing guides, as the fancy dictates, 
and the ree] seat should be behind the 
grasp, on the extreme butt of the rod. 
Always use a click reel. This may be of 
any make one chooses; only whether 
operated by crank handle or by handle 
impaled direct to the disc, see that either 
is so arranged that the line cannot foul, 
— that is, get caught between the handle 
and the disc. The reel should contain 
fifty yards of enamelled, waterproof, 
braided, silk line, tapered, size E, this 
being the only one which should ever be 
used in fly casting. Their cost is high 
but they are cheaper than any other in 
the end. 

The leader or “casting line,” as our 
English cousins have it, should be six 
feet long, and have a loop at each end 
and two in the body, at equal distances 
apart, for attaching the “droppers” or 
“ bob’? flies — these with the “ stretcher” 
or “tail” fly, three in all, being as large 
a number as should be used in casting. 
The gut or snell of which the leader is 
composed should be perfectly round, 
transparent and colorless; opaqueness 
denotes inferior quality. Take great 
care in selecting leaders ; good ones are 
hard to the teeth like wire and have no 
unravelled fibres or roughness. 

Sproat hooks are usually employed by 
fly makers, although the angler can order 
his flies tied upon any pattern he wishes. 
I would suggest that the sproat hook be 
tried, and 1 do not think it will be for- 
saken for any other. The question of 
flies is a much mooted question, one 
about which great diversity of opinion 
exists. New styles of flies are being in- 
troduced almost daily; the number 
might be counted by hundreds. No rule 
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can be applied regarding their use, and 
nothing but repeated trials under all con- 
ditions will demonstrate what variety can 
be used with success. Fly fishing for 
trout is practised in lakes and ponds 
either from a boat or the shore, the 
better places being the falls of streams, 
rocky patches and banks, reefs, sandbars 
and sloping shores. In _ rivers and 
streams look for the trout in rapid runs, 
and in all rapid waters carrying a brisk 
ripple or curl, in pools with a sharp cur- 
rent through them, and in eddies and 
basins at the foot of water falls. In lake 
fishing casting may be performed at ran- 
dom in any likely place; and if the fish 
are ‘‘ breaking,” which generally takes 
place either at early morning or sunset, 
throw your fly so that it will land in the 
centre of the ring where the fish “ bells 
up.” The better way of fishing streams 
with flies is down and across the current, 
beginning under the further bank and 
ending under the near one. 

Another good way of capturing trout is 
by trolling with the live minnow or 
“silver sides,’’ as it is sometimes called. 
This method is accepted by sportsmen as 
“the thing,” especially in the spring and 
at seasons of the year when the fish will 
not rise to a fly. For this a little stiffer 
and heavier rod is required than for fly 
fishing, one from eight to ten feet in 
length and weighing ten or twelve ounces. 
It should be mounted with standing 
guides and be stiff enough to stand the 
pull occasioned by thirty or forty yards 
of line dragging in the water. Use a 
multiplying reel of good make, contain- 
ing forty yards of /eve/ line size E, attach- 
ed to a six or nine foot leader. There 
should be a swivel where the line joins 
the leader and one in the middle of the 
leader. Leaders made of two strands of 
gut, twisted, are excellent for this purpose. 
The best hook for trolling is the Carlisle 
round bend, sizes 3-0, 4-0, 5-o and 6-0, 
whipped with crimson silk upon double 
gut. Should a sinker be needed, use 
swan shot, split in the centre and pinched 
upon the leader with a pair of small 
pliers. If not heavy enough use small 
swivel sinkers. The bait may be the 


ordinary minnow, the red finned variety 
being very killing ; chub, roach and dace 
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may be used also and they may be from 
four to six or seven inches in length. At 
the beginning of the season, the trout 
may be taken almost anywhere near 
the surface. Along shore, in shallow 
spots and near logs, reefs and rocks are 
good places. Have the boat or canoe 
proceed slowly. 

Bait fishing for brook trout in streams 
is resorted to by a large number of the 
angling fraternity. Two good reasons 
for it are: first, it is usually fruitful in 
results, and secondly, the majority of 
brooks and streams are either too small 
or too densely covered with overgrowth 
to permit of the manipulation of the 
artificial fly. Bait fishing calls for the 
exercise of more tact and skill than most 
devotees of fly fishing are willing to ad- 
mit; and be that as it may, it is the more 
feasible hereabouts, and as such consid- 
erable mention of it is justifiable. Use 
a light, moderately stiff and compara- 
tively stout rod, not over twelve feet in 
length, equipped with standing guides ; 
and as you will often use both hands, 
it is well to have a double grasp 
on the rod, with the reel seat between. 
The reel should be small and compact, 
either German silver or nickel plated, to 
prevent rusting, as it frequently gets wet 
in stream fishing and rust has a bad effect 
on its running order besides rotting the 
line. The line should be level enamel 
waterproof braided silk, size F or G. 
Use small blued steel hooks, ganged with 
crimson silk upon fine gut stained mist 
color, Carlisle Kirby hooks are prefer- 
able, sizes three to seven. Your bait box 
should be of tin, with perforated cover, 
and secured to the waist by a belt. Lead 
in some form is required to sink the bait ; 
the amount used should depend upon the 
strength of the current. Duck shot an- 
swers best, applied in the manner pre- 
viously described. Do not put them too 
close to the hook. Use the best and 
most “killing”? bait known, the common 
angle worm. ‘The red are the best, then 
the striped, black, brown and white vari- 
eties in order. These may be much im- 
proved in the following manner: Place 
in water a few minutes; then let them 
crawl over.a dry board; then place on 
some clean, damp, fibrous moss, not too 


wet, in an uncovered stone jar or bottle. 
In crawling through the moss they be- 
come compressed and rid of much of 
the earthy matter they contain, — and 
trout won’t eat dirt. Tie a piece of 
course muslin or very fine mosquito net- 
ting over the mouth of the jar to prevent 
them getting out. Do not allow them to 
remain too long upon the moss, — twenty- 
four hours is sufficient, — else they will 
become “starved” and unfit for fishing. 
When all is prepared set in a dark cool 
place and give plenty of air. A pint of 
worms is all that should be placed ina 
four quart jar at one time. Never resort 
to the practice of scenting bait. No lure 
is more tempting to a trout than a worm 
in its natural state. Do not waste any 
money on artificial rubber baits, with the 
idea that they may be effective. The 
only cook the trout recognizes is Dame 
Nature herself. Grasshoppers at certain 
times are very “Killing.” Other baits 
may be often employed with success, such 
as the white grub worm, found in de- 
cayed logs, under rocks and in potato 
hills, caterpillars, herring chopped in 
fine pieces (excellent for sea trout), 
crickets, wasps and wasp larve. In or- 
der to be successful in fishing for trout, 
one must have a moderate share of com- 
mon sense. It has been said that a boy 
with a pin hook and string will beat the 
elaborate outfit of a scientific fisherman ; 
but this is not true if the latter really is 
scientific and skillful. Fine tackle will 
not make up for lack of experience and 
skill; and in wild streams, fished but 
little, the alder rod, cut in the woods, 
will lift out more trout than the “split 
bamboo.” Some fishermen return from 
a day’s sport with no trout; others will 
show full baskets. The reason is often 
this: some anglers use coarse tackle, — 
line, gut and hooks strong enough for 
salmon, — while others use the finest of 
lines and hooks. When you can do so, 
always fish down stream. If you fish up 
stream, the bait is continually coming 
back to your feet, and the nearer it gets 
to you, the less chance of it being taken. 
Trout always lie head up stream, and see 
the bait better from above than from 
below; and the water is not disturbed 
until it is fished. Wade in the bed of 
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the stream when you can, and do not 
roil the water; push your feet along and 
make no noise. By wading the stream 
one can keep the bait ahead a long dis- 
tance without making a cast, thereby sav- 
ing much time and lessening the liability, 
which always exists, of getting one’s tackle 
snarled in the-overgrowth. In fishing up 
stream, you cannot control your bait un- 
less you stand on the bank ; and in fish- 
ing in this position your chances of a 
catch are much decreased by exposing 
yourself to view. 

In fishing down stream, one can not 
only hold the bait in one spot, but, by the 
slightest motion of the arm, can conduct 
it in any direction, sink it toward the 
bottom, draw it toward one, to the right 
or the left, to tempt the fish, the motion 
of the running water upon the bait giv- 
ing one complete control of it by the 
slightest motion of the rod. 

When a fish rises to a fly or bites at 
your bait, do not pull, but “ strike ” your 
fish. This is bya short, sharp, abrupt 
inward turn of the wrist. The motion is 
made by bringing the finger-tips, which 
are underneaath, suddenly to the left and 
upward, moving the tip of the rod so as 
to hook the fish. Don’t be in a hurry to 
land him. ‘Take your time, without wast- 
ing any. Get on to a solid founda- 
tion, so as not to go floundering on your 
back — perhaps in the brook — and then 
reel your fish in, and slip the landing net 
quickly and carefully under him. This 
net should be made of silk or braided 
linen, have a short handle, to which is 
attached by a screw-eye a loop of India- 
rubber cord in the shape of 4 buttonhole, 
which can be slipped over the suspender 
button on the trousers. 

When possible, in fishing, face the sun ; 
otherwise, long before your hook reaches 
the water your shadow will have dis- 
persed the fish. 

If the banks of the stream are boggy, 
be careful not to jar the ground, which 
will have the same result. The over- 
hanging bushes should never be disturbed. 
The bait leader should be about twelve 
inches long, for in order to reach some 
pools difficult of access, the line will have 
to be reeled in very short. 

A word, too, regarding clothing. 
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Modest colors should be worn,— gray, 
drab, or brown. Scotch homespun goods 
make good material. Wear a soft woollen 
flannel shirt. It absorbs perspiration, 
and if you happen to get a “ ducking,” 
either from above or below, it will not be 
nearly so uncomfortable as if ‘you wore a 
shirt made of cotton. A broad-brimmed 
hat is useful; it protects the eyes from 
sun and bushes, and the rain cannot run 
down the back of your neck. It should 
be of light material, canvas or wool, and 
of a subdued color. For wading a stream 
in early spring, mackintosh wading pants 
should be used. Your coat should be 
short, so as to go inside these easily, and 
the pants should come nearly to the arm 
pits. Over the feet outside the wading 
pants wear a pair of heavy knit woollen 
socks, to prevent your shoes from chafing 
a hole in the rubber. A pair of trousers 
may be worn outside the waders to pro- 
tect them from injury if desired. Later 
in the season, when the brooks are low 
and the weather hot, forego the mackin- 
toshes, and wear “ Knickerbockers ”’ and 
rubber boots. Some people can stand 
wading without water-proof protection. 
In either case, always wear heavy shoes 
outside all, with large hob nails in the 
soles to prevent slipping. I would urgent- 
ly warn all anglers against exposure to 
the cold spring waters of our brooks and 
streams, unless in these days of pleurisy 
and rheumatism he desires to become an 
interesting invalid. 

I know of no greater pleasure than to 
start at early morning and proceed to 
some sequestered trout stream. Having 
made ready, you strike the water where 
an eddy curls around the root of some 
old tree. You get a good position, make 
a cast, your fly or bait strikes the water, 
dances for a moment on its surface, and 
is taken by a spotted beauty — and off 
he goes like a flash with your hook in his 
mouth. A few moments of anxious sus- 
pense, and he lies quivering in your bas- 
ket. More such scenes as this, and you 
withdraw to some shady spot under a pine 
tree to discuss the contents of your lunch 
basket. Lighting your cigar, after every 


crumb has disappeared, you lie down on 
some soft spot and build air castles in the 
smoke as it curls above your head. 
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**Your fly is taken by a spotted beauty.” 


Rested, you again take to the stream, try 
every pool and rapid, and after a repeti- 
tion of the morning’s sport, with your 
basket well filled with the sweetest of all 
fish, you tramp wearily homeward. Home 
never looks more inviting than after a 


hard day’s fishing. You recount the in- 
cidents of the day until the welcome call 
to supper comes. Supper over, you seat 
yourself in an easy chair by the fireside, 
smoke the pipe of peace, and feel that 
life is, after all, well worth living. 





JUNE’S NOONDAY. 


By Albert Hardy. 


OSES white, and roses red ; 
Rose vines tangled overhead ; 
June her floral treasures flings ; 
While above a robin sings. 


Drowsy bees hang on the rose ; 
Silently the river flows ; 
Scented is the air, and high 
Flies a swallow in the sky. 


Love knocks at my lady’s bower ; 
Comes he with the regal flower ; 
Cries he, “ Rouse ye, and away, 

Know ye not ’tis roses’ day?” 
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‘* Within the beauteous walls again too strait 


For the wistful fiocks who mourn their shepherd gone.” 
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‘*The desolate throng without the portal of solemn Trinity.” 


{January 26, 1893. ] 
By Katharine Lee Bates. 
i, 


HITE lies the winter on the weary land, 
Winter of many a loss and many a grief; 
Yet must this burial day be counted chief 
Of sorrows and most sore to understand ; 
For God hath laid the lightning of His hand 
On His own signal tower, for all too brief 
A date outsoaring mists of unbelief 
To drink the living blue, a beacon grand. 
But whilst the desolate throng without the portal 
Of solemn Trinity in silence waits, 
As listening for the beat of passing wing, 
To view that clay which harbored an immortal, 
Down the bleak air a tender breath of spring 
Steals like a waft from Heaven’s glad-opening gates. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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‘*Thousands wait beneath an ampler Temple-Arch.” 


ET. 


Within the beauteous walls again too strait 

For the wistful flocks who mourn their shepherd gone, — 
Since here all creeds one shining garment don, 
One seamless robe, — our heavy spirits wait 
On the old Hebraic anthem passionate 

And fall of hallowed words that bear upon 
Their cadences strange consolation won 

From centuries of faith reverberate. 

But oh, the empty pulpit eloquent 

Of death, the sable pulpit over all ! 

Yet even here is soul with flesh at strife ; 

For wise and tender was the hand that lent 

A glowing wreath to that funereal pall, — 
Against the gloom the exultant flush of life. 
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‘*Thy sons, hushed Harvard, gather nigh.” 


III. 


‘“‘ For all the saints who from their labors rest : ’”? — 
White gleam the lilies on the lifted bier, 
As reverently the youthful bearers rear 
Their sad, beloved burden, pacing west, 
Whilst all that host, as from a single breast, 
One voice of praise outringing sweet and clear, 
Peals the triumphal chant he loved to hear: 
“Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest.” 
Ah, turn and watch the pageantry of woe 
Out through the darkened door. The glory-hymn 
Wavers a space, but swells again, for lo! 
The dismal pomp of death, the mourners slow 
And shrouded casket on the vision dim, 
That gleam of Easter lilies dazzles so. 
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“ By his open grave amid the snows.”’ 


IV. 
The train wends outward, where new thousands wait 
Beneath an ampler temple-arch of sky, 
To speed with murmurous prayer and pean high 
The royal progress of that sombre state ; 
On through the ways where gazers gratulate, 
And where thy sons, hushed Harvard, gather nigh, 
To glean a blessing from the passing by ; 
And so to Auburn’s unrestoring gate. 
Is this thy victory, Death? Not thine, not thine, 
Howe’er to grief we grant her natural throes. 
One prophesied of life ; we asked a sign, 
So little mortals know for what they pray, 
And by his open grave amid the snows 
A chastened nation keeps her Easter day. 
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EXPERIENCES DURING MANY YEARS. 


By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


N a cold and disagree- 
able morning in the 
spring of 1833 the writer 
became a passenger on 
the daily coach flying 
between Portsmouth, 

N. H., and Boston, and took his seat, out- 





* side, with Mendrum — “ Jack ” familiarly 


called, —the best driver on the route. 
Though the day was not auspicious, and 
his feelings had been tried by an affec- 
tionate parting from home, the boy of 
eighteen, embarked on a new enterprise, 
soon overcame desponding reflections, 
and surrendered himself to the novelty 
of his ever changing environment. Every 
mile was replete with new interest, and 
the future was radiant with hope. 

There was a check to exuberance, how- 
ever, while riding over Hampton marshes. 
His hat blew off, necessitating a stop to 
recover it, and the objurgations of 
“Jack” and the delayed passengers on 
his defenceless head were fearful, as he 
took his seat again on the box with the 
driver. Mendrum was one of the kind- 
est men, except when excited, and see- 
ing the bad impression his free remarks 
had made on his young companion, he 
tapped a fount of anecdotes for his delec- 
tation, thus restoring good fellowship 
between them. About five o’clock, P. M. 
Boston was reached. The coach rattled 
under the arch-way of the old Eastern 
Stage-House, in Ann street, and the in- 
side passengers “ booked ” themselves for 
the night. The outsider was “looked 
for” and soon found himself in other 
quarters. 

The Eastern Stage House of that day, 
kept by Captain Brown, was a painted- 
brick edifice, three stories high, gloomy 
without, but within cheerful with hospi- 
table fires and genial companionship. It 
was the resort of eastern people, who 
there met early associates and welcomed 
strangers to the metropolis; and merrier 


‘is 


groups it would have been hard to find 
than assembled under that noted roof- 
tree. The structure was the exact coun- 
terpart of the tavern in Golden Cross, 
where Mr. Pickwick had his first adven- 
ture ; the arch leading to the stables in 
the rear opening beneath, just the same, 
requiring stooping by the driver and 
passengers on the box, to avoid a header. 

Domiciled in a boarding house in 
Union street, at two dollars per week, 
and becoming one of a band of twenty 
congenial spirits, I became very speedily 
contented, and gave myself up to the en- 
joyment of new scenes and happy sur- 
roundings. A whole block of boarding 
houses extended from Dr. Hague’s 
(Baptist) church, on the corner of Union 
and Hanover streets, to the corner of 
Sudbury street, and at 1 p. M., the ring- 
ing of the Cockerel Church bell on Han- 
over street — the signal to “lead on the 
boarders ” — was responded to by a rush- 
ing procession of hungry men and 
women toward their respective quarters, 
scarcely excelled by the more recent rush 
on a steamboat at the sound of the 
dinner gong. Hancock engine, No. 10, 
was housed directly opposite. It was the 
leading “tub” of the old fire depart- 
ment, the members of which company 
were as acute as greyhounds, on the scent 
of a fire, and cared not a cent whether 
there was a fire or not if they only had 
an excuse for getting out the machine ; 
and even a poor excuse was not always 
apparent. I was deeply interested in No. 
10. 

Shortly after getting settled in my 
boarding house, a cloud of anxiety hover- 
ed over the house resulting from an order 
from Gov. Everett that the militia of the 
Commonwealth should be mustered in 
honor of President Jackson, who was to 
visit Boston in June. ‘There were twenty 
in our house eligible for duty, and escape 
seemed impossible. They went away in 
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the morning with a despondent feeling 
lest the recruiting officer should come 
during their absence and put them in the 
list, and returned at night feeling crushed 
with the uncertainty regarding their fate. 
It was a gloomy time, mirth was tabooed, 





Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, 


even the luxuries of the table assumed 
a two-dollarous aspect, and depression 
sat, like unraised dumplings, upon every 
heart. 

As was expected, one day the enrollers 
came during the absence of all, one bear- 
ing the ink-horn and scroll, the other 
with the bearing of authority to gather in 
the names. The door-bell was answered 
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by Catharine—the good-natured Irish 
girl and maid-of-all-work —who was a 
great favorite with the boarders, and fully 
understood the situation. She had lived 
for a number of years in France, and was 
perfectly familiar with the vernacular of 
that country, and when she 
saw the inquisitors at the 
door she wittily resolved 
what to do. The scribe 
assumed his pen and tablets 
and prepared to write, and 
the inquirer, in a pompous 
manner, asked her if there 
were any there liable to per- 
form military duty. “I 
don’t understand,” she re- 
plied in French. He looked 
surprised. ‘‘ What does she 
say?” he asked of his assist- 
ant. “I dunno,’ was the re- 
ply. “Say,” said he, “is there 
anybody —see, anybody 
— liable, 1-i-a-b-e-1 (spelling 
the word wrong) to do — 
shoulder arms, you know?” 
Another response in the lingo 
irritated the officer exceed- 
ingly. “Is there anybody 
here that can speak Eng- 
lish?” he almost yelled. 
Another reply in French al- 
most drove him mad. The 
lady who kept the house, 
hearing the altercation, put 
her head out of a near door. 
She dressed in the most out- 
landish manner, and wore a 
turban of the Turkish pattern, 
rolled up all round at the 
bottom. The officers caught 
a glimpse of her through the 
half- opened door, which 
instantly satisfied him. 
“‘ They’re cussed furriners,” 
Catharine heard him say to 
his companion as they turned away. That 
night there was a gathering of the boarders 
in the kitchen, and Kate was voted the 
“Kate of their consolation.” Until the 
event occurred which had threatened 
their peace, they made their exits and 
their entrances by the rear door, to 
evade questioning, all the “liables” in 
the rest of the block being held to 
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their obligation to appear “armed and 
equipped.” 

I went to work with a book-printing 
firm in School street, whose imprint I oc- 
casionally meet with in old books, to per- 
fect myself as a printer. At that day it 
was essential that a printer should be a 
perfect master of all branches of the art, 
and I applied myself diligently to obtain 
a knowledge of everything pertaining to 
the craft, and succeeded measurably 
well. Our office was at No. 8, School 
street, extemporized from an old dwell- 
ing-house, which had yielded as if under 
protest, the several wall-papers still re- 
maining, and the various closets and fire- 
places left as when the occupants held 
possession, blending the domestic and the 
mechanical in ludicrous incongruity. 

The office began on the second floor 
(the lower story being vacant), the left- 
hand side of which was occupied by 
“Peter Parley” (S. G. Goodrich), whose 
juvenile works at that time were numer- 
ous and popular. We employed numer- 
ous writers, whose works all bore the im- 
print of “ Peter Parley.” He was a tall, 
dignified and very gentlemanly man, with 
a face suggestive of good living, his gray 
hair and gold spectacles giving him a 
classical appearance. At the back of his 
office was a closed stairway, which had led 
to the upper apartments, but now served as 
a refectory, which held the many good 
things of life essential to creature comfort. 
The part of the stairway floored over above 
served as a place of deposit for coal, con- 
nected with the printing- office. One day 
some coal was needed and _ procured, 
and a sturdy Hibernian employed to lift 
it from the sidewalk to the receptacle. 
He had mounted with one basketful on 
his shoulder and, according to directions, 
threw it into the old stairway, when, with 
a great crash, basket, coal and all went 
tumbling down upon Peter Parley’s deli- 
cacies below, mixing them up in indis- 
criminate ruin. The scene that followed 
was intensely funny: the Irishman hold- 
ing on to his hat, and looking down the 
abyss, while the red face and flashing 
spectacles looked up from below in angry 
wonder at the happening, Pat thinking it 
was a trick put upon him and yelling, in 
Anglo-Irish, for some one to bring back 
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his basket. The infuriate powers below 
were placated by a settlement for damage, 
the upper flooring of the stairway was 
strengthened, the coal deposited, and 
that was the end of it. 

The Old Corner Bookstore, then kept 
by Allen & Ticknor, Russell & Odiame, 
and Leonard C. Bowles furnished printing 
for the concern with which I was con- 
nected, through which I made acquaint- 
ance with, or knew of, a number of those 
then famous or who afterwards became so. 
The Unitarian Observer was printed 
there, edited by Rev. Dr. Ezra S. Gan- 
nett, I think, in which a discussion was 
pursued for several months between Ores- 
tes A. Brownson and two young theo- 
logical students, respectively G. E. E. 
and C. A. B., whose initials will be recog- 
nized. The Scriptural Interpreter was 
likewise. printed there, edited by Mr. 
Gannett, and published, with the Od- 
server, by Leonard C. Bowles. One of 
the contributors to the Jzterpreter was 
remarkable for wearing low-quartered 
shoes in winter, great theological research, 
and a querulous temper, and quite a scene 
was at times exhibited when controversy 
occurred between him and the editor on 
financial topics. Mr. Gannett himself 
was a very nervous man, and would have 
things done his own way, as I realized on 
one occasion. I had set up a sermon 
for him, and assumed the printer’s right 
to punctuate, sprinkling in commas and 
semi-colons lavishly. When the prvof 
was returned I found that every point I 
had put in was marked out, with a note 
on the margin: “I am writing for adults, 
not children.” 

The New England Farmer, edited by 
Thos. G. Fessenden, was also printed in 
the office. Mr. Fessenden was the “ Dr. 
Caustic,” contemporary with Washing- 
ton Irving and James K. Paulding, and a 
subject for their most pungent sarcasm in 
‘“‘Salmagundi.” He was a dark, ponder- 
ous man, without a trace of humor in his 
appearance, and yet he had written much 
of a witty character in the past, and had 
published a sarcastic volume in London 
—where he had found himself shelved 
and in a severe strait — called “ Terrible 
Tractoration,”’ in defence of Perkins, the 
inventor of the old bank-bill plate, who 
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had a remedy for all nervous diseases, 
which he called ‘“‘Tractors.’’ There was 
embryotic electricity in it— two magnetic 
points applied to the parts affected, to 
restore interrupted circulation, — which 
did not strike the Englishmen, and Fes- 
senden was reduced to write his book. 
He was affable. and kind, and a great 
favorite with his printers and his readers. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child had her “ Ap- 
peal in Behalf of that Class of Americans 
called Africans,” her Anti-Slavery Annual, 
and her Young Housekeeper. She was a 
very charming woman, short and plump, 
with a ruddy and very expressive face, 
and eyes sharply comprehensive of every- 
thing they rested on. I cannot remember 
that I came in for more than a fair share 
in her regard. She was very particular 
about her proofs, and on one occasion 
there came near happening a mistake, 
that, but for its timely discovery, might 
have caused trouble. Each chapter of 
the “ Appeal” was introduced by an apt 
quotation, and one of them was, “ Skins 
may differ,” etc. To the horror and 
anger of the printer this was found to 
read, just as the proof was to be sent to 
Mrs. Child, “ SAzzs may differ.” ‘There 
was an investigation, but the compositor 
who set it up was a dull man, who claimed 
that he followed copy, deeming that the 
word “shins” conveyed the better mean- 
ing. I had the honor of setting up John 
G. Whittier’s ‘Slave Ships”? for the An- 
nual. 

Science, too, added to the variety of 
print pertaining to the office. Spurzheim 
had just sprung phrenology on Boston, 
which was agog with the fascinating sci- 
ence, and Dr. N. B. Shurtleff was an 
early convert and published a book on 
the subject, while Dr. A. A. Gould, the 
conchologist, was a constant visitant, su- 
perintending the preparation of a valu- 
able work on shells. Besides these was 
the pictorial introduction to a Polyglot 
Bible, to be published by a Brattleboro’, 
Vt., house ; all of which distinguished our 
office for variety and yielded abundant 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
those connected with the book-making 
and printing guilds. 


The “Old Corner Bookstore,” in 


1833, occupied by Allen & Ticknor, was 
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an object of deep interest to me. 


From 
it were issued many books, even then, 
and more than professional interest was 
awakened by the fact that James T. Fields, 
my early friend and townsman, was con- 


nected with it. From the rear window 
of the printing office the cupola of the 
royal Province House, surmounted by the 
Indian-vane, arose above the buildings 
that surrounded it, the most prominent 
of which was the gallery of Chester 
Harding, the portrait painter, the large 
window of which looked down upon a 
square of back yards, of most inartistic 
quality; and the Rev. Hosea Ballou’s 
Universalist church, formed the westerly 
side of a quadrangle, our office forming the 
northerly side, continued to Washington 
street by Sumner’s crockery store. ‘The 
entrance to the gallery was through a 
passage-way from School street to the 
side of the church. Mr. Harding was 
the most noted artist of that day, and 
his portraits were held in high repute. 
He painted the most distinguished peo- 
ple in town, and many came from far to be 
depicted by him. Carriages were con- 
stantly bringing subjects for the practice 
of his art; but the artist, hidden by 
the green cambric curtain, which half 
shrouded his window, was rarely seen. 
A silent mystery rested upon his precinct, 
impenetrable to the square, and yet 
“Harding’s Gallery” was a famed resort 
to lovers of art, next to the Athenzeum in 
importance. Mr. Harding on the street 
was a tall, commanding man, with a face 
indicative of good-living, but his bearing 
denoted reserve and a withdrawing from 
social intimacy. He became, I believe, 
wealthy, but I know nothing of him 
subsequently to ’33, save that he painted 
a picture of “Boz” (Charles Dickens) 
in ’43, as I remember him with his ampli- 
tude of waistcoat and ambrosial look. 
Mr. Ballou, daily seen upon the street, 
then an old man, was a most command- 
ing figure, tall and stately, his face grave 
but benign in its expression, his bearing 
indicative of benevolence and kindness. 
He was an object to me of profound 
reverence, the character of his ministra- 
tion, I thought, indicated in his presence. 
I frequently attended his church, and 
learned to admire him for his earnest 
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eloquence in support of the doctrines 
contained in his then unpopular belief. 
He was the acknowledged chief of his 
denomination, and was very emphatic in 
enforcing his arguments. One Sunday 
he was at his best, and had presented a 
figure of rhetoric that to sensitive ears was 
startling, when a man in the seat behind 
me, evidently a stranger there, leaned 
forward and tapped me on the shoulder. 
«“ Who — who — is that?’”’ said he, in an 
anxious whisper. I told him that it was 
Hosea Ballou. He appeared _horror- 
struck and, seizing his hat, darted for the 
door. He had probably come. there, 
mistaking the church for the Methodist 
church in Bromfield street, a mistake 
liable to be made by strangers, which not 
unfrequently happened. Once an out-of- 
town minister, engaged to exchange with 
his Bromfield street brother, came up in- 
to Mr. Ballou’s pulpit. Mr. Ballou received 
him cordially and invited him to stay, 
but, learning his mistake, he made speedy 
tracks from the perilous ground. 

There were two classes of Universalists 
at that day, the most numerous body 
maintaining the tenets of John Murray as 
promulgated by Mr. Ballou, holding 
that all sins were forgiven at death, and 
the sinner, however wicked, was trans- 
formed and saved through the Redeemer’s 
intervention ; the other, represented’ by 
Rev. Paul Deane, believing in the gospel 
of universal salvation, but making the 
salvation conditional, attained only 
through merit, winning but by spiritual 
seeking and repentence in the world to 
come. These were called Restorationists, 
and there was a silent feud and non-inter- 
course between them. But new light 
brought a change of condition. ‘The 
ultra conservatives yielded to awakened 
reason, and the two divisions merged in 
one, the Restorationist doctrines in the 
main being adopted for the rule and 
guide of both, the progressive ideas be- 
ing the faith of the denomination after 
the death of Mr. Ballou and his contem- 
pories. The Universalists avowed their 
faith in a creed and were preached 
against as infidels, while the Unitarians, 
with no creed, were more mildly regarded. 

Many stories were rife regarding Mr. 
Ballou. He and Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 


of Park street church, were intimate 
friends, and were continually in pleasant 
controversy. On one occasion Dr. Beecher 
greeted him with the text: ‘The wicked 
shall be turned into hell and all the na- 
tions that fear not God.” ‘ Now,” said 
the Doctor, “ how can you get them out ?”’ 
“Well,” replied Ballou, “I read that 
‘death and hell were cast into the liquid 
fire,’ and how are you to put them in?” 
On another occasion a lady said to him, 
“Mr. Ballou, how do you construe to 
your congregation the text, ‘Ye genera- 
tion of vipers, how shall ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’”’ “ Really, my dear 
madam,” said he, ‘‘I have none of that 
class in my parish.” 


ii. 


From my earliest boyhood, beyond the 
infantile period, I had delighted in wit- 
nessing stage plays, and indulged, so far 
as a very limited exchequer would admit, 
when good companies, or those of a 
“ provincial’’ cast, came to Portsmouth, 
where they were gladly welcomed. I 
once walked from Dover to Portsmouth, — 
twelve miles—on a hot summer day, to 
see “She Stoops to Conquer” and “ ‘The 
Maid of Munster” performed by the 
Tremont Theatre Company, with Geo. 
H. Barrett and wife, Wm. H. Smith and 
wife, Thayer, Johnson, Andrews, Mrs. 
Barnes, Miss McBride and others whose 
names | have forgotten in the troupe. 
Portsmouth was a patron of the drama 
long before it was tolerated in Boston, 
and plays were performed without resort- 
ing to the subterfuge of calling them 
“‘Moral Lectures,” under interdiction of 
law. 

The drama was a roseate feature in my 
hopes of Boston, and my first wish, on 
arriving, was to see a play. On the even- 
ing of my first pay day I started out, 
alone, to find the old Boston Theatre, 
with the location of which I had made 
myself acquainted; but, on arriving, I 
found the door locked and not a sign of 
light visible about the building. I was 
greatly perplexed and probably showed it 
in my manner, for a gentleman who was 
passing kindly asked what I was seeking. 
I told him my purpose, when he informed 
me that the theatre was not open on Sat- 
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urday evenings, and seeing I was a stran- 
ger, he adjured me, in the absence of 
those who had a right to advise, to aban- 
don an intention which would be disas- 
trous to me in the end, and take higher 
and nobler action in life than to indulge 
in its frivolities which were spread to at- 
tract the unwary on every side in a great 
city. This, and much more, was said, 
the speaker assuming no _ superlatively 
good airs, his voice low and impressive ; 
and as we stood beside a lamp-post, he 
“held me with his glittering eye,” a wil- 
ling listener, for a quarter of an hour. 
A father’s wishes for his own son could 
have been no more tender than those he 
breathed for me as we parted. Those 
words had their effect in many ways. 
They restrained my theatrical bent for 
months, and, though afterwards a good 
p!ay was my delight, and is still, I have 
never forgotten the admonition. 
President Jackson visited Boston June 
30, 1833, and I remember the feeling of 
fiendish glee with which I looked upon 
our state militia as they were reviewed by 
the President and Governor Everett the 
next day after his arrival, conscious of my 
own escape. He was received royally 
by officials, troops and people, every- 
body desirous of seeing the old hero ; and 
as he rode through the streets on a horse 
three sizes too small for him, his long 
legs nearly touching the ground, his 
broad-brimmed white hat constantly lifted 
in response to the popular greeting, his 
appearance was majestic in spite of the 
equine discrepancy. The ovation was 
hearty and sincere; party spirit yielded 
to patriotic admiration, and New Orleans 
was not so far away, in time, that its de- 
fender was forgotten. The streets gave 
their voice for his welcome, and every 
window on the route which he passed 
fluttered with a cambric benediction. 
As he rode by our premises a volley of 
wine was poured in honor of the occa- 
sion, the head of our firm proclaiming 
that he had voted against him but re- 
gretted that he had done so, drinking his 
health fervently and wishing him long 
life. Then the tumult which occurred 
when the street in front of the Tremont 
House was packed with people, as “ Old 
Hickory” and his entire cabinet, with 
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many other dignitaries, took their places 
on top of the front porch! It was an 
immense time and I was there to see. 
But the mutations of life happen very 
suddenly, and this cordiality was turned 
into hate when, after the “old hero” 
had been gone a week, it was found that 
he had written the order for removing 
the United States deposits while in Bos- 
ton. The reaction of feeling was a 
complete revolution, even the one who 
had drunk his health and long life saying 
he would contribute fifty dollars to a fund 
for procuring the killing of the old rascal. 
But when Jackson died, a few years 
afterwards, a public funeral was accorded 
to him, with a catafalque, mourning 
councilmen in coaches, and all the pa- 
geantry of grief; the old animosity was 
buried, and now every tongue that licks a 
one-cent postage stamp pays tribute to 
his memory. : 
Long before coming to Boston, I haa 
become, by reading and private informa- 
tion, quite familiar with localities associ- 
ated with its history, and my first summer 
was devoted to visiting the several scenes 
pertaining to revolutionary incidents, 
Bunker Hill being especially remembered. 
A relative of mine had taken part in the 
battle — Noah Cutts, of Spruce Creek, 
Me.,— who was an object of profound 
veneration to me, and therefore a per- 
sonal as well as patriotic interest drew 
me to the spot. The main features of 
the hill were then unobscured by build- 
ings, the intrenchments were plainly dis- 
cernible, the course from Marton’s Point 
to the redoubt unobstructed, and there 
were those frequently ready to point out 
the several salient aspects of the strife, 
numbers of the participants being then 
living, and their sons equally able to de- 
scribe the scene. The monument had 
been built up about thirty feet, upon 
which work was suspended, owing to a 
miscalculation in making the plans, ‘and 
by its incompleteness added to the inter- 
est of the environment. The “spot 


where Warren fell” was a thrilling thing 
to see, and my blood curdled to have it 
told me dy one who saw the body, that 
there it lay, with a bullet hole in the back 
of the head ! 


I was a zealous pilgrim to all the patri- 
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otic shrines, and became so imbued with 
the Boston atmosphere that I felt myself 
almost a native ; few Bostonians excelled 
me in point of enthusiasm over the city’s 
history and traditions. 

It was a great pleasure during that first 
summer to visit the Common, then not 
invested with trees to any great extent, 
and “view the landscape o’er” from the 
Beacon-street mall or, at times, from the 
higher elevation of the State House steps. 
The whole view, west and south, was un- 
obstructed, — Brookline, beyond Back 
Bay, Parker’s Hill, and the circumambient 
country “clothed in living green,” with 
scarcely a dwelling in sight. ‘The bay, 
separated from the Charles river basin by 
the Mill-dam continuation of Beacon 
street, was a beautiful sheet of water at 
high tide. The outer walls of the Public 
Garden had been laid, and the filling-in 
commenced, the bay still flowing to its 
base. The Common, in front of the 
State House, bordered by the malls on 
Beacon and Tremont streets, was an un- 
interrupted green lawn, on which the 
Lancers were wont to exercise and the 
militia perform their evolutions, with no 
admonitions to “ keep off the grass.”’ 

Before the summer of 1833 had ended 
I had made many acquaintances, and my 
associations took a more social turn, di- 
verting my attention from out-door ex- 
plorations. I had contracted an intimacy 
with members of a family residing in 
Winthrop Square, then occupied for resi- 
dences, the entrance to which, from 
Franklin street, was by a court leading 
by the old Church of the Holy Cross, at 
night lighted by a “lantern dimly burn- 
ing ;”’ and I was a frequent visitor there, 
as the winter approached. One evening 
I made a call, and the evening was so 
pleasantly passed that I took no note of 
time, nor that a snow-storm, which had 
commenced when I came in, was now 
raging violently without. My visit was 
somewhat prolonged, and I found, on de- 
parting, that the snow had piled itself 
into formidable drifts, the wind raising a 
hurly, against which it required consider- 
able effort to contend. As I was stum- 
bling along, with my head bent down, I 
was attracted by an object, just outside 
the course I was taking — revealed by 
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the flickering lantern—that seemed to 
be something more than a mere drift. 
It bore semblance to the human form. 
As the curiosity of the fisher-girl was 
excited (see “ Peter Simple”) by step- 
ping upon the nose of O’Brien, as he lay 
buried in the sand, my curiosity stayed 
my steps, and I found, literally buried in 
the snow, a female form! I proceeded 
to push away the snow with my hands, 
and after a few moments succeeded in 
freeing the object of my solicitude, whom 
I found to be alive and sleeping as sweet- 
ly as if she had been on a bed of down. 
As I lifted her up to bear her nearer to 
the light, she threw an arm around my 
neck and faintly breathed the name of 
“Stephen,” relapsing again into forget- 
fulness. From her breath I judged the 
cause of her insensibility. By the dim 
rays of the lantern she appeared to be a 
girl not out of her teens, with a very 
pretty face, and there I stood, the Stephen 
of her dream, the errant rescuer of fe- 
male loveliness in distress. It was a 
strange situation to be placed in. ‘The 
snow was pelting pitilessly, and I scarcely 
knew what to do. I heard the tone of 
an organ down under the cathedral, and, 
stooping, could see a figure playing upon 
it in a far corner, but I could not have 
made myself heard ; when it occurred to 
me that I might find a watchman in 
Franklin street or, failing that, seek the 
aid of an engine company on the corner 
of Theatre alley and Franklin street, to 
free me from my difficulty. Fortunately 
several of the firemen were at their 
house, though late ; to them I transferred 
my burden, and I left her, I confess, al- 
most reluctantly, for she had awakened 
my deepest pity, and, besides, I felt I had 
a sort of right to her by original discov- 
ery. 

I plunged out into the snow again, to 
make my way to my _ boarding-house, 
pleased to know that I had _ probably 
saved a weak fellow-creature from a mis- 
erable death. I never heard from her 
again, her identity unknown, the “ Ste- 
phen” whose name was so tenderly and 
fragrantly breathed upon my shoulder a 
nonentity, and nothing was left me but 
the mystery and memory of my adven- 
ture. 
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The mutations of a boarding-house 
career had brought me, in 1834, around 
to Court Square, then neighboring with 
law offices and business plants, with Tudor 
Building on the corner of Court street, in 
the basement of which was the embryo 
of the Parker House, Harvey 1). Parker 
having his business beginning there. It 
was a noted resort even in those early 
days. Daniel Webster had his law office 
above. ‘Tudor’s was a rough two-story 
building, of dark granite, and looked 
more like a prison than a structure built 
for civil uses; but it was massive and 
grand, and one of the architectural mar- 
vels of its time. [When, in later years, 
it was to be taken down to make way for 
the new hotel, it was bought for Man- 
chester, N. H., and every rock was re- 
stored to its place in the new location. ] 

There were in those days agitators 
against the Catholic religion, and Catho- 
lics were denounced as aiming at the 
subversion of our institutions. Though 
limited in numbers, with two churches to 
represent their faith, the Red Woman of 
Babylon, with her multitudinous offspring, 
was seen in portentous and perilous per- 
spective by the narrow-minded and bigot- 
ed,— the majority, with no religion at all, 
manifesting the deepest interest. ‘There 
was a convent school on Mount Benedict, 
the scholars of which were, for the most 
part, children of the best families of 
Protestant Boston. ‘The instruction was 
purely secular, its curriculum confined to 
the requirements of a refined education. 
The institution was regarded with deep 
suspicion, the idea of a “ convent ” con- 
veying an impression that it must be of a 
character like those of the Old World, re- 
garding which such fearful stories had 
been told. Yet it was considered safe 
from violence, supported as it was by the 
patronage of Boston. 

On Saturday, August 17, 1834, a report 
had gone abroad in Charlestown that a 
nun was held in the convent against her 
will, and an excitement ensued that led 
the selectmen to visit the place and as- 
certain the correctness of the report. 
Everything was found to be right ; but in- 
stead of immediately publishing the result 
of their visit, as should have been done, 
it was deferred, the excitement growing 
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and spreading through Sunday, until, on 
Monday, when the report was made, but 
which tew heard, the feeling had become 
irresistible. 

On the evening of August 19th an 
alarm of fire was sounded from Charles- 
town, and the Boston “ tubs,’”’ as custom- 
ary, went over, to find that the alarm had 
proceeded from the burning of a bonfire 
on a hill adjacent to Mount Benedict. It 
was evidently a preconcerted signal to 
call the firemen from Boston to the scene, 
who might be incited, as many of them 
were, to take part in the programme 
which ensued. Attention was immedi- 
ately paid to the convent, the gates and 
doors were forced, the teachers and pu- 
pils driven forth into the night, and the 
peaceful home burned to the ground 
without a hand raised to stay the outrage. 
My gorge arose, next morning, when one 
of my fellow-boarders, a fireman, exhib- 
ited triumphantly a piece of golden 
drapery taken from the altar. I threat- 
ened to inform upon him, but he cried 
peccavi, and suppressed the evidence of 
his crime, and I did not, though strongly 
tempted to do so. 

The succeeding day was the most seri- 
ous of any I ever witnessed, before or 
since. A public meeting was called at 
noon, over which the venerable Harrison 
Gray Otis presided. Faneuil Hall was 
crowded to its utmost holding capacity, 
and eloquent denunciation of the out- 
rage was uttered by the foremost Boston 
orators. 

A silly rumor having found utterance 
that the Catholics were marching towards 
Boston from distant places to avenge the 
burning of the convent, the organized 
companies were ordered under arms with 
loaded guns, street patrols were estab- 
lished, people abroad after ten at night 
commanded to give an account of them- 
selves, and Boston was virtually in a state 
of siege. The people were notified that 
any riotous disturbance would be signi- 
fied by the ringing of the Old South Bell. 

On the 21st was witnessed a series of 
terrific thunder-storms, which _ lasted 
throughout the day, almost unremittingly. 
At about three o’clock p.m., the Old 


South bell struck up a lively peal, which 
electrified Boston, and, unheeding the 
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thunder-crash and the rain which was 
falling in torrents, everybody was out, 
hurrying to Franklin street. I threw 
down my composing stick and started 
with the rest. Franklin street was densely 
packed by a crowd of anxious people, 
but there was no angry perturbation. 
An almost Sunday solemnity pervaded 
the scene, and Bishop Fenwick, from the 
church steps, harangued the multitude, 
exhorting to peace. It was like oil upon 
troubled waters. The crowd dispersed 
and order reigned supreme. ‘The ringing 
of the bell was for a fire in Roxbury, the 
lightning having struck a barn. 

One or two were punished for the 
grave offence, but the feeling that pre- 
vailed reached the jury-room and the 
greatest offender escaped. Investigation 
was made as to the participation of the 
Boston firemen in the affair, several entire 
companies were disbanded, and numbers 
of individual members expelled, but no 
legal action followed. The outrage re- 
flected discredit upon a body of honor- 
able men, and the large majority repudi- 
ated the perpetration. 

The Boston firemen comprised the 
very flower of the young men of the 
town-—— daring, energetic, active — for 
whom the service had an indescribable 
charm. All trades, professions and call- 
ings were represented in their ranks, and 
voluntarily they gave themselves to the 
public good, defying peril in pursuance of 
their adopted duty. The twenty engine 
companies were mainly composed of 
those living in the vicinity of the vener- 
ated “tub,” bearing the local number, 
and though the united motive was duty 
to the public, there was a rivalry between 
the several companies, each claiming 
superior merit for its own machine and 
its ability to “wash down” all competi- 
tors. One night, during an alarm of 
fire, there was a collision of several com- 
panies in Court street, when I saw the 
red lantern of Hancock, No. 10, waving 
like a meteor in the air, to come down 
with a crash on the heads of contestants 
for a passage through, which alone the 
fire helmets worn would have resisted. 
There would be a struggle for precedence, 
at times, at a fire, but never to the delay 
of effort, the engineers settling the mat- 
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ter. So intense were many of them, and 
so proud of their calling, that they wore 
about them their belt and “spanners,”’ 
when off duty, and, whatever they might 
be engaged in, when the bell struck for 
fire, they would leave everything and dart 
for their machine. 

There was a sort of poetical witchery, 
a weird attraction, about the fireman’s 
duty, of interest to every one, through 
sympathy with the fireman, and the mode 
by which alarms were given—the blar- 
ing of the bells and, at night, the loud 
clatter of the watchman’s rattle in the 
street. In the still of the night, the tin- 
kle of a distant bell would be heard, 
scarcely definable, then another would 
sound, and another, coming nearer, until 
all the bells conjoined in one accord of 
alarm, the watchmen sounded their rat- 
tles and hoarsely cried “Fire!” and 
everybody on the street took up the cry, 
sending it into quiet homes. Awakened 
from their slumbers, all were on the alert, 
and an aroused town filled the windows, 
demanding, of passers by, “ Where’s the 
fire?’’ Nobody could tell, and the en- 
gine ran wildly to find the cause of the 
alarm, uncertain often what direction to 
take. 

I well remember a summer night, in 
Court Square, when an alarm was given 
and a bright flame shot up into the sky 
that called for my pursuit. It was from 
a fire in a half-finished house, occupied 
by Irish families, at the corner of Sum- 
mer and South streets, to some shavings 
beneath which fire had been set. It 
was discovered that the fire had been 
kindled by two joking young carpenters, 
out on a lark, who from a simple love of 
mischief caused a catastrophe that cost 
them their lives, arson at that day being 
punished with death. I heard the trial, 
in 1835, and Russell and Crockett were 
hanged in March, 1836. 

I heard another interesting trial in the 
court-house, afterwards City Hall. An 
Irishman, a very worthy man, had been 
to the Quincy Market on a Saturday 
night, to purchase his small stores, and 
was returning, through Merchants’ Row, 
with a large basketful. When opposite 
Clinton street he was attacked by a band 
of Boston roughs, his basket upset, and a 
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violent attack made upon himself. When 
reduced to the last extremity, he drew a 
small knife from his pocket and, jerking 
it open, struck the principal assailant 
with it. It penetrated to his heart and 
he died instantly. The man was tried 
for murder, but was acquitted. I was in 
the court-house when the verdict was 
given. ‘The prisoner stood up within the 
bar as pale as death. As he heard the 
words “ Not Guilty,” he fell back on his 
seat and struck the bar before him a 
blow, the pain from which must have 
kept him from fainting. 

The seven Spanish pirates, for robbing 
the brig A/exican, of Salem, and setting 
fire to her, were tried before Judge 
Story, at nearly the same time. The 
court-house was found to be too small, 
and, after a day or two, the court was 
vemoved to the hall in Masonic Temple, 
where the trial was completed, the pirates 
convicted, and sentence passed. ‘This 
last was impressive in the highest degree. 
The gown and black cap gave added sol- 
emnity to the occasion, the judge’s sen- 
tence —translated for the prisoners — 
feelingly rendered, and a hush, like the 
death to which they were doomed, rested 
upon the crowded audience. One of 
them, named De Soto, was subsequently 
pardoned by President Jackson for some 
humane action he had previously ren- 
dered to a wrecked American crew among 
the Bahamas. He was as handsome a 
man as I ever saw: tall in figure and 
very graceful, his features perfect, com- 
plexion bright olive, and his large dark 
eyes as soft and gentle as a woman’s ap- 
parently,— 

* As mild a mannered man 
As ever scuttled ship or cut a throat,’’ 
This case was peculiarly interesting to 
me, as I knew one of the crew of 
the Mexican, whose memory was chiefly 
instrumental in convicting the pirates, 
but whose kind heart would have 
saved them from their tragic fate. The 
Mexican was going out, light, with thirty 
thousand Spanish silver dollars, in the 
run, with which to purchase Cuban pro- 
duce for the New England market. She 
had almost reached her destination, when 
a long, low, rakish, black schooner 
hovered about the brig an entire day and 
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night, in the morning bearing down upon 
her and boarding her with an armed crew, 
Resistance was useless, the crew were 
violently driven below, the treasure 
secured, and after setting fire in the 
cook’s galley the pirates left, securing 
the sailors below. A glass skylight over 
the cabin they had overlooked, through 
which my friend climbed to the deck and 


extinguished the fire, when, releasing his: 


companions, a great smoke was kept up 
until the schooner was out of sight, 
and the AZexican reached her port. ‘The 
schooner — the Panda — was afterwards 
captured by a British cruiser, and the 
seven pirates, including the captain and 
mate, were surrendered to American 
justice, which they received, in Boston, 
in 1835, with the exception named. 


III. 


THe Memorable year, 1835, was 
further distinguished, to me, as the year 
of my majority, the 12th of July being 
the 21st anniversary of my birthday. 
The question even then arose, as it has 
arisen many times since, whether a per- 
son is eligible to vote on his 21st birth- 
day or during the year succeeding, as, it 
was mooted, he could not be twenty-one 
years old until the last day of the year 
had expired. I settled the matter, so far 
as I was concerned, by voting for Martin 
Van Buren in November. The then 
“New Court House” was being built 
opposite our boarding house. Work 
upen it had been suspended during the 
winter, and a wide trench, filled with 
water, surrounded it, in March, 1834, 
when operations were renewed. One 
dark and cold evening we were startled 
by a cry for help as we, some twenty of 
us, sat about the cannel coal fire. It was 
hardly definable, at first, but the second 
appeal was distinct— “Help!” We all 
rushed out to find a poor fellow standing 
up to his neck in ice-cold water, yelling 
lustily for assistance. He had been in 


somewhere to get “something hot,” and 
after, perhaps, doubling the dose, had 
attempted to navigate the dark square, 
when he missed his bearings and fell into 
the ditch. A more pitiable object it were 
hard to imagine ; but in spite of all our 
urging that he should go into the house, 
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he with drunken persistency refused, 
and sitting on a convenient block of 
granite, launched out into a lecture on 
temperance, exceeding in its practicality 
the ordinary performances of a like char- 
acter by many points. The effort combined 
philosophy, scripture, humor, pathos and 
sound sense, which a crowd of listeners, 
immediately gathered, might have profited 
by. He was evidently a genius, and the 
struggle in him between rum and water 
had keyed him up to a condition of elo- 
quence that made the airs of that dark 
March night vocal. We left him to the 
care of others and never learned who he 
was. 

There was among our number a young 
printer, a bright and intelligent man, the 
embodiment of good humor and social 
fellowship, but who was addicted to his 
cups and often came home in a state of 
intense fuddle, but inoffensive and always 
gentlemanly in manner. We talked with 
him about it repeatedly, and he had seri- 
ously expressed contrition and promised 
to reform his habit; but he had signally 
failed, and the incident which had oc- 
curred suggested the preparation of a 
total abstinence pledge, binding all the 
boarders to abstain from drink until Janu- 
ary, 1834, which pledge was prepared and 
signed by every one, the delinquent in- 
cluded, who alone made any sacrifice by 
doing so. 

The pledge was kept inviolate during the 
summer months, but as fall approached, 
preceding Thanksgiving Day, there were 
evident signs of irksomeness under its 
restraint, as in the case of things inhib- 
ited which may be of no earthly inter- 
est to any, yet the restriction awakens 
and feeds a desire for the very object de- 
nied. The pledge was kept constantly in 
sight upon the parlor mantelshelf, and it 
was scanned and laughed about every 
day by the congregated boarders. One 
evening just before Thanksgiving, some 
half dozen surrounded the grate, with a 
purpose that soon revealed itself, involv- 
ing the destruction of the pledge, the one 
for whose good it was intended not being 
of the party. Amid considerable laughter, 
one gave the paper a slight twitch, an- 
other did the same, a third followed, and 
so on to the last one, who drew it to the 
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edge of the shelf, when the paper fell 
over and was drawn into the fire. In 
vain was appeal made to the recusant, 
that their word was not cancelled by their 
act, but it was turned off with a laugh, 
and, after months of self-denial, our 
friend fell away into his old practices. 
Our venerable landlady had watched the 
proceedings with deep interest, and 
schemed to avoid all intoxicants in her 
‘Thanksgiving preparation. She had ex- 
cluded them from her pies and sauces, 
knowledge of which had got out somehow, 
and when a bowl of fragrant sauce was 
placed upon the table, one of the repu- 
diators, a very good man of East Boston, 
drew a bottle containing brandy from 
some portion of his dress, and poured it 
into the bowl! A shout went round the 
board at the supposed triumph over those 
who were loyal to the pledge, but it 
ceased when three present abjured the 
pudding as a sacrifice to principle. It 
was a reproach to the recanting pledgers 
which they keenly felt, and it rankled 
during my residence in the house — the 
object of our care going to the dogs as 
rapidly as possible. 

There was a coincidence connected 
with the foregoing which I must mention, 
even though it but awaken an incredulous 
smile. No one would impute the fact I 
state to supernatural causes. Nearly 
forty years after the incident occurred, 
every one who broke that pledge was 
dead, excepting the three who were true 
to it, and in 1890 two of the three were 
living. I need not say that I was one of 
the two survivors, as it were hardly possi- 
ble that I would write the account were 
I not living at date. I had a young 
friend, however, who was afflicted with 
doubt in a case of post-mortem identity. 
He had been suspended from the revenue 
service and made a petition to get back, 
properly indorsed, one of the signers 
being a distinguished jurist who died a 
short time before the petition was pre- 
sented. The petitioner came to me and 
anxiously inquired if it were necessary 
for him to state that the name was writ- 
ten before its possessor died ! 

During the winter of 1835 I concluded 
my boarding-house life, and went to the 
South End to reside in a family, prelud- 
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ing an event which was to render me one 
of “the happiest” by and by. Still pur- 
suing my task as a journeyman printer, 
with an emolument “nothing to speak 
of,” as the good man said about his reli- 
gion, the months rolled by, until one 
day of the following October, when, 
walking briskly-down to my work, | was 
attacked with hemorrhage, which contin- 
ued until I reached Beacon street, where 
my good friend, Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, gave 
me something which stopped the effusion. 
At night, however, it came on again, and 
the “regulars ’’ were called in; but phy- 
sicians were unable to entirely suppress 
the outflow, and day by day I saw my 
life-blood diminishing without hope of 
remedy. At length it was positively an- 
nounced that I must go to some warm 
climate or accept the consequences. 
This was like a sentence of death, for I 
had no means at handy disposal, result- 
ing from my earnings, and, not being 
winged like a bird, flight from my doom 
seemed impossible. 

By a most opportune fate, however, 
simultaneous with this decree, came a 
visitor from Demerara, British Guiana, 
after twenty years absence, who, with 
means and disposition, prepared to take 
me back with him. He was a brother of 
one who was dearest to me on earth, and 
a warm affinity was established between 
us, which never relinquished its hold. 
The condition of things was changed, 
and hope sounded its loudest note, sec- 
onded by my beloved friends, who ar- 
ranged matters for my departure with the 
heaven-sent benefactor. The time allot- 
ted for the limit of his stay was nearer than 
my ability to go admitted, but the winter 
set in early and cold, the brig he was to go 
back in became frozen in at Hartford, 
Conn., and a whole month passed before 
the summons came for him to join the 
vessel. 

Everything being ready we took our 
departure — a very sad one to all but me. 
I was sustained by a wonderful confidence 
and buoyant hope, for I saw health await- 
ing me and a safe return, with all which 
that involved, and felt that destiny was 
urging me on. 

The Worcester Railroad was only just 
then completed to Framingham, the Bos- 


ton station being an old-fashioned dwell- 
ing house, then standing where the Wash- 
ington street bridge now spans the Bostor 
and Albany railroad, and here we em- 
barked in a little rough wooden car, 
scarce larger than an omnibus, to take 
stage at Framingham for Hartford, Conn., 
some hundred miles beyond, —a long 
journey for a sick man to contemplate. 
Arrived at Framingham, a good augury 
awaited me. As I stepped upon the 
floor of the temporary station, there lay 
glistening at my feet a small gold scarf- 
pin, in the form of a cross, ornamented 
with garnets around a pearl centre, and I 
accepted it as a sign, as Constantine did 
the cross in the heavens, the similar fact 
of which I was to learn later. Afterwards, 
for twenty times during the day, I took 
out my cross and counted the gems, as 
devoutly as a nun tells her beads. 

That tedious ride was cheered by the 
kind attentions of a charming young lady, 
who, appreciating my condition, waived 
all her claim for polite and comfortable 
consideration, yielded to me the best 
seat, and, by her assiduous kindness, 
made the long journey more like a plea- 
sure trip than a race for life. I shall 
never forget her sweet solicitude, and her 
conduct was woven among my young fan- 
cies with bright prominence. 

A snow storm occurred en route, and 
it was snowing violently as we reached 
Hartford at nine o’clock p.m. The lav- 
ish comforts of an old-time tavern, more 
profuse than elegant, soon relieved the ill 
effects of our journey, and after a sound 
night’s rest we started by the stage, early 
next morning, for Middletown. It wasa 
cold and eventless ride, but the hostelry 
there was good, and after another night’s 
rest we started for Saybrook, in a close 
carriage, under the care of a driver as 
black as coke. He was a bright and 
cheerful fellow, and sang or whistled, as 
we sped along, as merrily as the meadow 
lark, though the temperature was down 
to next to nothing. 


“Driver,” said the Nestor of our 


party, his teeth chattering with cold, 
“take us somewhere where we can get a 
good hot egg nog.” 

“Yes, sah,” replied the sable attendant, 
grinning as if the proposition were in 
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exact accordance with his fancy. The 
rest of the party acquiesced gladly in the 
timely suggestion. 

Nearing an old wayside inn the party 
got out, and soon a steaming compound 
exhaled fragrant odors around the smoke- 
clouded bar-room. It was a great effort, 
and seemed to be self-conscious of its 
power. There was considerable egg and 
more of nog in it, and, after partaking 
about half, we gave the balance to our 
colored friend, who took it all down with- 
out a struggle. From that moment I 
have never doubted the capacity of the 
negro. We started again with decidedly 
improved feelings. The weather evi- 
dently was growing tropical, and a smell 
of Jamaica pervaded the atmosphere, 
though the frost on the pane obscured all 
view of the outside world. We were 
riding down the bank of the Connecti- 
cut, and, scratching a peep-hole through 
the frost, our Nestor declared that the 
river-tide was running up; the other of 
our party said it was running down, while 
to me it seemed to be standing edgewise. 

We permitted the question to remain 
unsolved, the horses jogging along at a 
rapid rate, and in good time we found our- 
selves at an old tavern in Saybrook, when 
the driver, throwing his reins to a hostler 
in waiting, escorted us into the kitchen, 
where a brisk fire was burning, and sud- 
denly fell into a comatose condition so 
deep, from the effects of his potation, that 
he had to be carried to his bunk. We 
were the only guests at the hotel, and for 
a week had to endure the annoyance of 
waiting the clearance of our vessel from 
the ice, which bound her hard and fast 
at her moorings. Relief at last came. A 
strong north-wester broke up the ice, the 
wind set in the shoulder of our sail, and 
the brig Alexander, of 192 tons, with 
forty-two horses on deck, and tiers of 
hay bales on the temporary roof above 
them, dashed out by Montauk Point into 
the broad Atlantic. 

For ten days we had a terrible time of 
it, the fierce wind and mountainous waves 
tossing our little vessel about, to our great 
discomfort and considerable fear. For 
myself, I felt that, as I was running away 
from death, it were not strange should he 
overtake me here in mid-ocean and pre- 


vent my escape, which would settle mat- 
ters definitely, and therefore I took a 
philosophical view of the contingency 
and resolved not to kick against fate, es- 
pecially as it seemed inevitable. But 
while we were tossed about almost at the 
mercy of the waves, I found a certain 
degree of assurance in the calmness of 
the sailors, who, in the midst of the most 
violent perturbation, were constant in 
their care to have every rope properly 
brailed, denoting, I thought, a belief in 
our common safety. 

After ten days of violent weather, the 
voyage was luxurious, the A/xander 
speeding along towards the equator before 
the “trade winds ;” and in eighteen days 
we arrived at Georgetown (Demerara), 
the capital of British Guiana. We dropped 
anchor at midnight, and in the morning 
found ourselves surrounded by vessels of 
many nationalities, under the guns of a 
frowning fort, with the English flag float- 
ing from its mast-head, the reveille just 
being sounded as the sun came up from 
the sea, and the morning gun sent its 
note over the waters. We were in the 
mouth of a turbid river, which flowed, as 
if reluctantly, into a turbid sea, the waves 
of which dashed lazily upon the beach. 
The town lay, embowered in tropical 
trees, on the left, and far away on the 
right the river bank was hidden by vege- 
tation, above which, at intervals, rose tall 
chimneys, denoting the home of the 
sugar cane. It was a very captivating 
scene to those who had just left the land 
of ice and snow, and had borne the dis- 
comfort of a sea voyage. There was a 
lady passenger on board whom we had 
never seen, detained in her berth by sea- 
sickness, which threatened to be the death 
of her; but her curiosity had not suc- 
cumbed to the malady, and she had 
wormed from the steward all that he knew 
about us, to which fact I was subsequent- 
ly indebted. 

We were boarded by the custom-house 
authorities, in whose boat came a gentle- 
man in white, with whom the lady, close- 
ly veiled, passed over the side of the 
vessel into the boat, which was rowed 
ashore, and she passed from our vision 
forever. From the light-house, within 
the bounds of the fort, the signal flag, 








announcing our arrival, had _ brought 
troops of friends to the wharf, and, leav- 
ing the vessel in the stream, we were set 
ashore in the ship’s boat. We were es- 
corted by quite a procession of black and 
white to the domicile where I was to re- 
main a guest for nearly two years. I had 
improved a good deal on the voyage, but 
was still weak, though I had had no re- 
currence of the hemorrage after going on 
board the brig. 

The scene that met my gaze from the 
deck that morning was most enchanting. 
The town, beyond the fort, was em- 
bowered in strange foliage, the cabbage 
palm and cocoanut conspicuous, the tiled 
roofs peeping out through interstices of 
green ; — the wide river running a turbid 
flood to join the sea, on which lay a fleet 
of merchantmen bearing their several na- 
tional flags, with a huge British man-of- 
war, her teeth frowning ominously, as the 
crowning feature of the display. On the 
farther side of the river, rising above a 
forest of vegetation, appeared tall chim- 
neys, showing the domain of the sugar- 
plant, the plantations stretching away 
down the coast and melting into distance. 
A gun from the fort, responded to by one 
from the war-ship, saluted the Union- 
Jack of England as it mounted to the 
peak, and I realized that I was in a foreign 
country, and the hot sun gave assurance 
of a warm welcome. 

It was not warmer than the welcome I 
received on shore, fully sharing in that 
accorded to my companions, restored to 
family and friends ; for great hospitality is 
characteristic of the tropics, and my ill- 
ness appealed to their sympathies. ‘“ He 
look, truly, like a biled fowl,” one of my 
colored sympathizers said as she saw my 
cadaverous countenance. 

The first duty of an emigrant, propos- 
ing to remain any time in the colony, I 
found was to enter himself at the proper 
office, and take out what was termed a 
“ticket of residence,’ for which two 
dollars was demanded, binding the holder 
to perform all obligations of a good citi- 
zen regarding the public peace, and to 
appear twice a month, “armed and 
equipped as the law directs,” to perform 
military duty beneath the burning sun. 
This I at once attended to. A descrip- 
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tion had to be given from personal in- 
spection and in the table noting the color 
of my hair, eyes and complexion, the 
clerk wrote across the three columns, 
“ WVhite.’ Provided with this document, 
making me for the time a subject of 
William IV., I returned home to find a 
“fine fat fodgel wight” awaiting me, 
clothed in white from hat to boots, who 
addressed me by name, with the cordial- 
ity of an old acquaintance, and asked 
me as a preliminary question if I sup- 
posed people could live in the colony 
without working? I told him I thought 
I should test the matter for a short time 
as I had got my exemption from mili- 
tary service for three months, on account 
of disability — and asked him to explain 
his conundrum, especially how he knew 
me. He then told me he was printer to 
the home government, and of the Royal 
Gazette, its official organ, and had heard 
of me, as a printer, from his wife, my 
fellow-passenger, who had learned the 
facts from the steward. I accepted terms 
with him, to commence as soon asI was 
able, and for twenty months was a com- 
positor on the “Royal Gazette of British 
Guiana,” published by Baum & Dallas. 
Mr. Baum, my _ interviewer, was a 
Pennsylvanian, and Mr. Dallas a light 
mulatto ; and a more perfect gentleman 
and a better printer I had never met with. 
He was educated in Scotland and acquir- 
ed the art of printing there, in all branches 
of which he was a perfect master. He 
was affable in the highest degree and 
always treated me with a kindness which 
rendered our relations very pleasant. 
Upon accepting my conditions of 
citizenship and perusing the several de- 
tails, dreading the military service to 
which I was held, I found a clause in 
the instrument exempting “apprenticed 
laborers’”’ from military duty, as an in- 
ducement to emigration. This inspired 
a new idea. Why might I not assume the 
role of Apprenticed Laborer,— and how 
was my name to be distinguished from 
the ones that availed themselves of it? I 
would try the experiment any how, and 
felt further moved to it by the fact that 
my shopmates were continually rallying 
me about my appearance on _ parade, 
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short-tailed red coat and a heavy cap 
surmounted by a pompon, and I hoped 
to disappoint them. I accordingly pro- 
cured a blank indenture, which I duly 
filled out, binding myself to Baum & Dallas 
for an indefinite term, and presented it 
to Mr. Dallas, without stating my object, 
requesting him to sign it for the firm. 
He at first refused, on the ground that 
there was no necessity for it, but when I 
put it as a Yankee measure of business 
security, he fell into the trap and signed, 
nobody but ourselves knowing about the 
transaction. I got the instrument duly 
registered, forgotten among the mass, and 
waited the result. 

My exemption expired on the first of 
April, which was Monday, and I knew 
that my first appearance as a soldier was 
to have occured the next day. Early in 
the morning, as I expected, I was visited 
by a very beery looking man of a semi- 


military appearance, who came to ap- 
prise me of my doom. After a little 
banter about it, I showed him my 
paper. He said at once that it freed 
me from this tie in my obligation, and 
I was happy. 

My associates wondered at my failure to 
prepare — “the Yankee in regimentals ,” 
a florid figure in their fancy — and when 
the day actually came, and I walked 
along the line of sweltering heroes before 
the printing-office, they looked as if they 
were expecting an instant trial by drum- 
head court-martial and my execution on 
the spot. Mr. Dallas was a lieutenant in 
the company and was filled with equal 
wonder, not knowing the effect of the in- 
denture, and I never enlightened them 
until I left, when they accorded to me the 
credit of a cute “yankee trick.’ I did 
not feel very proud of it, though, and 
justified the means. 


(To be continued.) 





DANTE IN 


EXILE. 


By Ralph Adams Cram. 
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ND if I go who stays, and if I stay 
Who goes?” he said with sorrowful disdain 
To those who questioned him, and hid the pain 
Of leaving Florence, in the heart that lay 
Cold in his breast, and turned from them; and they 
Wagged their wise heads and smiled to think how vain 
Their Dante was, the while they turned again 
Unto the follies of their little day. 


And he who trod the weary ways of hell 

Smiled sadly, in his turn, to think that none 
Of all the foolish Florentines could tell 

The thought within his words: the words of one 
Come from the dead, and who, whate’er befell, 

In all the world walked utterly alone. 








THE EARLY SCHOOL LEGISLATION 





OF 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


By George H. Martin. 





HE late Chief Justice 
Shaw, in a famous inter- 
pretation of school law, 
used these words : 


“Tt would be curious to 
examine into the early legis- 
lation and see from what small 
beginnings and by what slow 
and steady progress the system of public instruc- 
tion has increased to its present magnitude, main- 
tained at great expense, cherished with the most 
anxious solicitude and affecting the dearest social 
and political interests of the state.” — (Cushing, 
8-164.) 


An examination of the early school legis- 
lation of Massachusetts is the purpose 
of this article. 

In 1635 this town of Boston, having 
attained the age of five years—the 
school age,— put upon its records the 
following vote : 

“ Agreed upon that our brother Philemon Por- 


mort shall be entreated to become schoolmaster 
for the teaching and nurturing children with us.” 














Who were the men who so long ago 
were not ashamed to call the school- 
master “brother” ? What was their 
character and purpose? For no one has 
a right to treat of Massachusetts history 
in any of its phases who does not first 
answer these questions. 

They were not needy adventurers, 
seeking to restore their ruined fortunes 
in a land of gold, like the cavaliers of 
New Spain. They were not ignorant 
peasants, beguiled into the wilderness to 
form the servile basis for a feudal regime, 
as in New France. They were not exiles 
driven from their homes by the edicts of 
tyranny, like the Huguenots. They were 
well-to-do, intelligent English yeomen 
and gentlemen, with some artisans and 
traders, and a liberal sprinkling of 
scholars. I say they were intelligent: if 
I say they were Puritans, the other need 
not be said. 

Puritanism like Minerva sprang from the 
brain. It was the consummate flower of 


English intellect, stimulated by the most 
eventful century in English history. ‘The 
story of that century is a familiar one. 
Just a hundred years before, Henry VIII. 
had severed England from the papacy. 
Then came the spread of the Tyndale 
Bible; the semi-protestantism of the 
youthful Edward; the reaction under 
Mary, lurid with the fires of Smithfield ; 
tle accession of the Virgin Queen; the 
Renaissance of chivalry; the fixing c‘ 
the Protestant succession; the intolerant 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity ; the 
harrying of Catholics and Brownists ; the 
Catholic league; the Spanish Armada ; 
the burst of patriotism which repelled it ; 
the naval glories of Drake and Hawkins ; 
the splendors of the court with Burleigh 
and Leicester, Essex and Raleigh; the 
more brilliant galaxy of literary celebri- 
ties — Spenser and Shakespeare, Bacon 
and Hooker ; the succession of the Pres- 
byterian James— narrow, opinionated, 
arbitrary, “the wisest fool in Europe”’ ; 
the Hampton Court conference, disap- 
pointing the Puritans ; the profound dis- 
cussion of religious doctrines and poli- 
ties ; the clashing of parliamentary rights 
with royal prerogatives; the marshalling 
of the forces that were to set aside the 
right divine of kings and put the people 
on the throne. Here was enough to set 
the coldest brain on fire. No wonder 
that the reason so often lost its power to 
control; that fanatics were multiplied ; 
that this was the age of zsms. 

The Puritans were in the thick of all 
this; and the Massachusetts Puritans, in 
intellectual vigor, in literary culture, in 
political sagacity, in patriotic devotion, as 
well as in the strength of religious con- 
viction, were not a whit behind their 
brethren whom they left to fight the bat- 
tle at home. 

Such were the men whose acts we are 
to study, and their purpose was in keep- 
ing with their character. They came 
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here to found a state—an English state 
and a Puritan state. They were not vis- 
jonaries nor fanatics. ‘They combined in 
a remarkable degree the profoundly in- 
tellectual with the severely practical. 
“ New lights”’ found anything but a hos- 
pitable welcome. Cotton Mather says of 
Gov. Dudley, — 

“ There was no man that more hated fanatics and 
wild opinionists than he did, notwithstanding he 
was so strenuous an oppugner of conformity and 
the ceremonies of the Church of England.” 

The emigrants came here to reproduce, 
as nearly as circumstances would allow, 
their English life, and to provide for its 
continuance. They had no elaborate 
scheme of government, like that which 
Locke and Shaftesbury prepared for the 
Carolinas ; they went about their work in 
the most straightforward way. ‘They set 
up their home life and social life and 
town life and church life as quietly as if 
they had been planting colonies all their 
lives. What of English customs and 
precedents they could use they used; 
what they could not use they dropped ; 
what new ones they needed they supplied ; 
and all as if they were doing the most 
commonplace thing in the world. 

The civil organization of the colony 
was peculiar. ‘The people had emigrated 
under a charter which gave all civil 
authority to the officers and members of 
a corporation formed to promote settle- 
ment and trade. Only those settlers who 
were members of the company had a 
voice in the government, and fora time 
only members of the churches could be 
members of the company. This gave 
controlling influence to the ministers, 
uaiversity educated men, whose com- 
manding scholarship and eloquence had 
made them shining marks for ecclesiasti- 
cal persecution. 

Upon arrival the settlers had dispersed 
in groups, selecting eligible sites around 
Boston as a centre. These groups of 
pecple living together began at once to 
act together on matters of common inter- 
est —the partition of lands, the herding 
of cattle, watch and ward, matters of 
common concern. Thus the town life 
was set up. At first all action was volun- 
tary and without legal authority. The 
centre and source of all authority was 


the General Court; at first an assembly 
of all the members of the company, but 
soon composed of deputies sent by the 
towns, together with the governor and a 
body of magistrates also chosen by the 
people. ‘Thus was combined, as in all 
Anglo-saxon communities, local autonomy 
with supreme central authority. Our 
study, therefore, must be along two lines. 
The acts of the General Court represent 
public sentiment when crystallized into 
law. The formative period of this senti- 
ment is disclosed in the history of the 
towns. 

In the first volume of the Massachu- 
setts Records — those “ short and simple 
annals of the poor’ — we read: 


“ At a Court holden Sept. 8, 1636 and continued 
by adjournment to the 28th of the 8th month, Oc- 
tober, 1636, the Court agreed to give £400 toward 
a school or college; £200 to be paid next year 
and £200 when the work is finished, and the next 
Court to appoint where and what building.” 


The next year “ the college is ordered 
to be at Newtown.” Soon the name of 
the town was changed to Cambridge, in 
loving memory of the a/ma mater of so 
many of the colonists. 

In 1638, before the college was fairly 
established, John Harvard, a minister who 
had been in the colony but a year, dying, 
bequeathed his library and half his prop- 
erty to the infant institution. Says Presi- 
dent Quincy in his history of Harvard 
University : 

“An instance of benevolence thus striking and 
timely . . . . was accepted by our fathers as an 
omen of divine favor. With prayer and thanks- 
giving they immediately commenced the seminary, 
and conferred upon it the name of Harvard.” 

Historians have dwelt chiefly upon the 
liberality of the people in their endow- 
ment of the new college. 1¢ was liberal 
indeed — £400. Palfrey says it was 
equal to the whole colony tax for a year. 
It was equal to fifty cents for each of the 
inhabitants of the colony. At the same 
rate now a million dollars would scarcely 
represent the value of the endowment, 
and it would not begin to represent its 
burden upon the people. 

But the act is not most significant for 
its liberality. There was in it a sublime 
faith in the future, akin to that which led 
the childless patriarch to see in the innu- 
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merable stars of his Syrian sky a symbol 
of his own posterity. There was a con- 
sciousness of being at work at founda- 
tions, of building for all time. There was 
an intelligent conception of the relation 
of learning to truth and of truth to civil 
and religious liberty. What memories of 
their own college days, what visions of 
the future, what painful sense of contrast 
these graduates of old Cambridge had as 
they planned for their infant college we 
do not know; but we do know that they 
had caught the spirit of the apostle,— 
they were ready to forget the things which 
were behind and to reach out to those 
which were before. All this is expressed 
in that often quoted sentence from “ New 
England’s First Fruits ”’ : 

“ After God had carried us safe to New England 
and we had builded our houses, provided neces- 
saries for our livelihood, reared convenient places 
for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment, one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and perpetu- 
ate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when our present minis- 
ters shall lie in the dust.” 

A certain class of writers on Massa- 
chusetts history is fond of saying that the 
infant colony was dominated by the min- 
isters, and that they founded Harvard 
College not from a love of learning, but 
as a means of perpetuating their own in- 
fluence. If we give the ministers the 
credit of founding the college, we must 
also give them the credit of the legisla- 
tive act of 1642. ‘The Court,— 

“taking into consideration the great neglect of 
many parents and guardians in training up their 
children in learning and labor and other employ- 
ments which may be profitable to the common- 
wealth,’— 

order that the selectmen in every town 
shall have power to take account of all 
parents and masters as to their children’s 
education and employment. ‘The chosen 
men may divide the town among them so 
that each shall have the oversight of a 
certain number of families. ‘They are to 
see that the children can read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of the country, and that they 
are put to some useful work. 

Those Puritan ministers were not after 
all as black as they have been painted. 
There is no taint of priestcraft about this 


law. Bigoted ecclesiastics, aiming to pro- 
mote the interests of their order, have 
not been wont to include in their schemes 
the universal education of the masses. 

Another principle underlay this law. 
“ Profitable to the commonwealth”’ is the 
language used. In a revision of this 
law, made a few years later, the preamble 
Says : 

“For inasmuch as the good education of chil- 
dren is of singular behoof and benefit to any 
commonwealth,’— 
they say that for the parents not to teach 
their children to read the English tongue 
and to know the capital laws is barbarism. 
They knew that an industrious child was 
a squared stone fit to be builded into the 
edifice they were rearing, so they would 
have the children put to work. ‘They 
called illiteracy barbarism, and therefore 
not for the church’s sake nor for the 
child’s sake, but for the sake of the com- 
monwealth they insisted on universal edu- 
cation. That this law was not a dead 
letter the records of the towns abundant- 
lyshow. ‘The following extracts from the 
records of the town of Billerica are typi- 
cal ones: 

I—s5—’61. “The Townsmen doe agree yt 
Liftenant Will Ffrench and Ralph Hill senior, doe 
take care and (examine) the severell families in 
our Towne whether there children and servants 
are taught in the precepts of religion, in reding 
and learning the catechism.” 

10—9—’68. The selectmen “appoint ye next 
seconday to go ye rounds to examine the teaching 
of ye youth of ye towne and examining them 
concerning their reading, a duty imposed on ye 
select™" by ye Hon" Court to take care that 
children and youth be instructed in both.” 

3—I19—’75. “The selectmen doe order that 
all children and youth single persons from eight 
years old upward their parents and masters shall 
send such their children and servants to ye Rev- 
erend Mr. Samuel Whiting at such times as shall 
be afterward appointed by him, to be examined 
of both, as hoping this might be a good expedient 
for ye encouragement of all superiors and youth.” 

Five years later, in 1647, was enacted 
the school law which is the real founda- 
tion of the Massachusetts school system. 

During the seventeen years of the col- 
ony’s existence, it had been growing in 
numbers. It had attained a population 
of nearly twenty thousand people, living 
in thirty towns. They had planted fifty 


towns and villages, built thirty or forty 
churches and more ministers’ houses, a 
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castle, a college, prisons, forts, cartways 
and causeways many; had comfortable 
houses, gardens and orchards, grounds 
fenced and cornfields. ‘They had begun 
to export some staples,—furs, clapboards, 
hoops, pipestaves and masts, grain and 
provisions for victualling ships, fish of 
various kinds, pitch, tar, resin and tur- 
pentine, oils. They were raising hemp 
and flax, and manufacturing them. They 
were mining iron and casting it at Saugus, 
making woollen and cotton cloth at Row- 
ley, and glass at Salem. ‘They were 
building ships at Medford and Marble- 
head, Salem and Boston, and before 1647 
these same ships were carrying the pro- 
ducts of Massachusetts to Virginia and 
the West Indies, to London and Tene- 
riffe and Malaga. 

Many of the towns had _ provided 
schools and were sending their boys to 
the college at Cambridge. But this was 
not enough. So far all was voluntary. 
There was danger that as the colonists 
penetrated farther into the wilderness, as 
new exigencies arose, as the rewards of 
business enterprise grew more sure and 
more enticing, education would become 
neglected, and that the public spirit which 
had characterized the first settlers would 
be chilled by a narrow regard for private 
interests. It is probable that already 
some of the towns had made no corpor- 
ate provision for schools, and that in 
others the means of education had not 
expanded with the increase in numbers 
and wealth. In these. circumstances a 
law was framed so broad and generous in 
its scope as to challenge the admiration 
of statesmen; so exact, yet so elastic in 
its provisions, that with a single addition 
it sufficed for one hundred and forty years 
of Massachusetts history. More than 
this, it contained as in embryo the whole 
school system of Massachusetts as we 
know it to-day. The process which we 
shall have occasion to study is one of 
evolution, not of accretion. Many read- 
ars are already familiar with the law: 

“Tt being one chiefe project of y' ould 
deluder, Sathan, to keepe men from the 
knowledge of y*® Scriptures, as in form" 
times by k ng y™ in an unknowne 
tongue, so i ese latt’ times by per- 
swading from y* use of tongues y‘ so at 


least y® true sence and meaning of y° ori- 
ginall might be clouded by false glosses 
of saint seeming deceivers, y' learning 
may not be buried in y* grave of o' fath™ 
in y‘ church and comonwealth, the Lord 
assisting o" endeavo's. 

“It is therefore ord’ed, y‘ ev'y township 
in this iurisdiction, aft" y* Lord hath in- 
creased y™ to y® number of 50 house- 
hold”, shall then forthw” appoint one win 
their towne to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and reade, 
whose wages shall be paid eith’ by y'‘ 
parents or mast™ of such children, or by 
y° inhabitants in gen'all, by way of sup- 
ply, as y® maior p' of those y‘ ord" y* pru- 
dentials of y® towne shall appoint; pro- 
vided, those y' send their children be not 
oppressed by paying much more y" they 
can have y™ taught for in othe’ townes ; 
and it is furth" ordered, y‘ where any 
towne shall increase to y*° numb" of too 
families or househould”™ they shall set up 
a gramer schoole, y* master thereof being 
able to instruct youth so farr as they may 
be fited for y® university ; provided, y*‘ if 
any towne neglect y® performance hereof 
above one yeare, y' every such towne shall 
pay 5° to y* next schoole till they shall 
performe this order.” 

With the enactment of this law the 
system was complete: elementary Eng- 
lish schools, secondary classical schools, 
and the college. With these as instru- 
ments, the commonwealth might provide 
itself with learned ministers and teachers, 
and with an intelligent body of citizens 
of whom a part would be fitted for lead- 
ership by the superior culture afforded by 
the high schools. 

An analysis of the laws of 1642 and 
1647 discovers the principles upon which 
Massachusetts school history rests. 

First. The universal education of 
youth is essential to the well-being of the 
state. 

Second. ‘The obligation to furnish this 
education rests primarily upon the pa- 
rent. 

Third. ‘The state has a right to en- 
force this obligation. 

The law of 1642 said nothing of 
schools. It simply insisted that the chil- 
dren should be educated ; all children — 
girls and boys—children bound out to 








service as well as children at home. How 
or where they should be taught it did not 
prescribe, and the officers entrusted with 
the enforcement of the law were empow- 
-ered to demand only results; they were 
neither to provide means, nor act as cen- 
sors of methods. But the state claimed 
the right to-know (and exercised it) 
whether the child was educated, and to 
know it through officers appointed for 
ethat purpose. 

Fourth. The state may fix a standard 
which shall determine the kind of educa- 
tion, and the minimum amount. 

Thus the law of 1642 said that the 
child must know how to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws. The law of 1647 went fur- 
ther, and required the towns in their cor- 
porate capacity to provide suitable oppor- 
tunities for the required education, so 
that the want of such opportunities might 
not seem to relieve the parent from his 
obligation. If the town had not the fifty 
householders, the obligation upon the 
parent was not less binding. No child 
might suffer because he lived in an infant 
community or in a sparsely settled one. 
But while these laws decreed compulsory 
education, they did not make school at- 
tendance compulsory. ‘The teacher was 
to instruct “all such children as should 
resort to him.”” They need not resort to 
him if they were educated elsewhere. 
The law neither restricted parental rights 
nor interfered with parental choice. 

The law of 1647 enunciated another 
principle : 

fifth. Public money raised by gen- 
eral tax may be used to provide such ed- 
ucation as the state requires. The tax 
may be general, though the school atten- 
dance is not. 

Sixth. Education higher than the ru- 
diments may be supplied by the state. 
Opportunity must be provided at public 
expense for youths who wish it to be 
fitted for the university. 

Whatever discussion may arise upon 
the abstract justice of any of these prin- 
ples, the fact remains that they were in- 
corporated into the earliest statutes, and 
have been a part of Massachusetts his- 
tory from the beginning. 

It is important to note here that the 
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idea underlying all this is neither paternal 
nor socialistic. The child is to be edu- 
cated, not to advance his personal inter- 
ests, but because the state will suffer if he 
is not educated. The state does not pro- 
vide schools to relieve the parent, nor 
because it can educate better than the 
parent can, but because it can thereby 
better enforce the obligation it imposes. 

In view of the fact that England has 
never made provision for education equally 
generous, we are led to ask for the source 
of principles so wise and so statesman- 
like, incorporated into their life so early 
by people just from England. 

Looked at in its large relation, the 
Puritan migration was only a part of that 
great upward movement which, beginning 
with the revival of learning in western 
Europe, has not yet ceased, and which, 
reacting on the eastern world, seems des- 
tined to include in its scope the whole: 
human race. Of this movement the 
Protestant revolution was the most con- 
spicuous feature in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Of the Protestant 
revolution learning was first the sword 
and then the shield. It is doubtful if 
Luther’s attempt to reform the church 
would have met with any less tragic fate: 
than had those of Wiclif and Huss, if 
the new learning had not already opened 
men’s minds and made them more recep- 
tive of new truth. Erasmus made men 
laugh at the ignorance before Luther 
made them angry at the corruption of 
the clergy. And when the reformed doc- 
trines were established, the reformers 
everywhere aimed to perpetuate their 
faith by educating the people. The key- 
note of this attempt was struck by Luther, 
in his address to the councilmen of all 
the towns of Germany in 1524. After 
lamenting the neglected education of the 
young, Luther appeals to the magistrates 
with an eloquence and force which have 
never been surpassed. Said he: 


“A city’s increase consists not alone im 
heaping up great treasures, in building solid 
walls or in multiplying artillery; nay, where 
there is a great store of this and yet fools with it, 
it is all the worse and all the greater loss for the 
city. But this is the best and the richest in- 


crease, prosperity and strength of a city, —that 
it shall contain a great number of polished, 
learned, intelligent, honorable and well-bred citi- 
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zens; who, when they have become all this, may 
then get wealth and put it to good use. Since, 
then, a city must have citizens . . . we are not 
to wait until they are grown up. We can neither 
hew them out of wood nor carve them out of 
stone; .- - We must use the appointed means, 
and with cost and care rear up and mould our 
citizens.” 


He answers the ever-repeated ques- 
tion, —What will it profit us to have 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and your other 
liberal arts taught in our schools? These 
languages and these arts are agreeable 
and useful alike; sources both of honor 
and of. profit; throwing light upon the 
scriptures and imparting sound wisdom 
to rulers. He argues that the church 
had fallen into corruption because the 
languages had been lost, and affirms that 
God had caused the languages to put on 
bloom and vigor for the sake of the gos- 
pel. We may conclude, he says, that 
where the languages do not abide, there 
in the end the gospel must perish. 

The preamble to the Massachusetts 
school law of 1647 is a perfect echo of 
thisappeal. Luther had said : The prince 
of darkness is shrewd enough to know 
that where the languages flourish, there 
his power will be so rent and torn that 
he cannot readily repair it. Few of us 
perceive the craft and snare of the devil. 
The Puritans of Massachusetts had their 
eyes wide open on this side, and if they 
never threw the ink bottle at Satan, as 
Luther did, they used its contents with 
as much vigor and wisdom. Their pre- 
amble says : 

“Tt being one chief project of that old deluder 
Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the 
scriptures, as in former times by keeping them in 
an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by 
persuading from the use of tongues.” 


If there is any better means of outwitting 
the devil than by popular education, the 
genius of man has not yet discovered it. 

But Luther would not have his educa- 
tion rest wholly on ghostly motives. 
Were there no soul, said he, and were 
there no need of schools or of the langu- 
ages for the sake of the scriptures of our 
God, yet it would be a sufficient reason 
for establishing in every place the very 
best of schools, both for boys and girls, 
that the world merely to maintain its out- 
ward prosperity has need of shrewd and 


accomplished men and women, men to 
pilot state and people safely and to good 
issues, women to train up well and to con- 
firm in good courses the children and 
servants. In the same address Luther 
argues as soundly for public libraries as 
for schools. 

The school system as planned by 
Luther and Melancthon included in one 
or two places in the principality a learned 
school, from whence preachers, pastors, 
clerks and councillors might be taken for 
the whole principality. In all the towns 
and villages good schools for the children 
should be established, from whence those 
who were adapted to higher studies might 
be taken and trained up for the public. 

Under these arguments and appeals, a 
school law was adopted and _ schools 
opened in Brandenburg before 1540; in 
Wittenberg in 1559; in Saxony in 1560; 
in Hesse in 1565. The Thirty Years 
War interfered with the schools, but at its 
close or before, the civil government 
made it compulsory on parents, under 
a penalty of fine and imprisonment, to 
send the children to school during a cer- 
tain period. 

Holland early felt the impulse. Schools 
were already numerous when the Synod 
of 1586 sought to make them universal. It 
ordered that the consistories or assemblies 
of ministers and elders of the churches 
should take care that schools should 
be everywhere provided with good school- 
masters to instruct the children of all 
classes of persons in reading, writing, 
rhetoric and the liberal arts, as well as in 
the doctrines of religion and the cate- 
chism of the church. If we believe Mr. 
Motley, we judge that this generous pro- 
vision bore rich fruit. He writes: 


“The standard of culture in these flourish- 
ing cities was elevated compared with that 
observed in many parts of Europe. The child- 
ren of the wealthier classes enjoyed great 
facilities for education in all the great capitals. 
The classics, music, and the modern languages — 
particularly the French — were universally culti- 
vated. Nor was intellectual culture confined to 
the higher orders. On the contrary it was diffus- 
ed to a remarkable degree among the hard-work- 
ing artisans and handicraftsmen of the great 
cities.” 





What Luther did for Germany, Knox 
did for Scotland. The First Book of 
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Discipline, prepared under Knox’s direc- 
tion in 1560, ordained that every several 
kirk should have one schoolmaster ap- 
pointed, able to teach grammar and the 
Latin tongue ; this if the town is of any 
reputation. In the upland towns the 
minister is to take care of the children 
and instruct, them in the first rudiments 
and in the catechism. ‘The civil authori- 
ties were slow to assist in carrying out 
these beneficient provisions, but in 1633 
—two years before Boston was looking 
for a schoolmaster —a parliamentary en- 
actment directed that a school should be 
established in every parish, and that the 
lands be assessed for the purpose. 

To England we must give a more min- 
ute examination. Here as_ elsewhere 
before the Reformation, the schools had 
been associated chiefly with the various 
monastic establishments, and had experi- 
enced the same vicissitudes of fortune. 
As early as the seventh century, when 
Theodosius of Tarsus came to the see of 
Canterbury, he made the great monaster- 
ies seats of learning, and more than a 
hundred years later, when Charlemagne 
attempted a revival of learning in France, 
he drew his teachers from England. In 
the Danish invasions the schools were 
carried down in the universal wreck of 
Christian institutions, and Alfred’s utmost 
exertions only partially rescued his realm 
from the ignorance which caused his 
earnest soul so much solicitude. After 
the Conquest conventual establishments 
multiplied — abbeys, priories, chantries ; 
557 new ones were founded between the 
time of the Conquest and the death of 
King John (1216). To most of these, 
schools were attached. ‘There were, 
besides, cathedral schools under the im- 
mediate care of the bishop, and schools 
among the Jews who at that period con- 
gregated in all the large towns. It was 
a Jewish rabbi of the period who declared 
that the world would not subsist were 
it not for the babbling of little school 
children. If the youth of Engiand were 





not educated up to the standard of the 
time, it was not for lack of opportunity. 
The education furnished by these ec- 
clesiastical schools was intended chiefly 
to prepare youth for the services of the 
It was what would in these days 


church. 


be called a practical education. It hada 
“bread and butter”’ basis. In the high 
schools the students studied Latin that 
they might read the writings of the 
church fathers ; rhetoric that they might 
participate in the polemical discussions of 
the age; music that they might bear a 
part in the Cathedral ritual. If they 
learned English it was because the earlier 
deeds of gift and bequest, the rules of 
the establishment and the chronicles of 
its history were in the vernacular. 

What they did in the smaller schools 
we may judge from the deed of founda. 
tion of one chantry in Berkshire : 

“The Chantry chaplain shall teach the children 
the alphabet, the Lord’s prayer, the salutation of 
the Blessed Virgin, the apostles’ creed, and all 
other things which are necessary to enable them 
to assist the priest in the celebration of the mass, 
together with the psalm De Profundis, and the 
usual prayers for the dead; also, in English, the 
fourteen articles of faith, the ten commandments, 
the seven deadly sins, seven sacraments, seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, seven works of mercy, 
five bodily senses, and the manner of confession; 
good manners, to fear God and keep His com- 
mandments, especially to refrain from lying, to 
honor parents, and to serve God devoutly in this 
church.” 


If any should be apt and disposed to 
learn grammar, they were to be taught. 

In this last condition is the clue to 
much in English history. ‘These conven- 
tual schools drew their pupils chiefly from 
the poorer classes; sifted them, selected 
the most apt, educated them more broad- 
ly, first fitted them for and then employed 
them in the higher services of the church, 
whence by an easy transfer they mingled 
in the statecraft of the realm, and often 
exerted a profounder influence upon the 
destinies of the nation than the secular 
leaders who had come from the loins of 
nobles, and who had reached their places 
of power by the favor of kings, or had 
cut their way to them with their swords. 

In the fifteenth century two causes 
combined in England to give a new im- 
pulse to popular education, and to divert 
it from its old channels. When the 
“poor preachers” went over England, 
scattering copies of Wiclif’s Bible and the 
tracts of his Lollard disciples, they fur- 
nished for the first time since Alfred’s day 
a motive to common men to learn to read. 
When there were no books, save in col- 
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lege and monastic libraries, to know how 
to read was an idle accomplishment. Not 
so when it was the key with which they 
might unlock for themselves the store- 
house of God’s truth, and gain access to 
spiritual food for which the burning words 
of the preachers had everywhere created 
a hunger. At the same time the monastic 
establishments had everywhere fallen into 
disrepute. The epics of Langland and 
Chaucer and the more stirring songs and 
ballads of hosts of obscurer writers reveal 
to us what they helped to create — the 
public sentiment of the times. The whole 
fraternity of monks and friars was de- 
nounced with scorn and deluged with 
ridicule. In the Vision of Piers Plough- 
man, Langland had said : 

“T found there friars, all the four orders, 
preached the people for profit of themselves. 
The parish priest and the pardoner part the silver 
that the poor of the parish should have.” 

They were charged with ignorance and 
greed, with gluttony and lust, and a grad- 
ual dissolution was going on long before 
Henry VIII. began his wholesale harry- 
ing. 

The rise of the new learning stimulated 
a work already begun, and before Luther’s 
influence was felt grammar schools were 
being set up all over England. But after 
the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry, the endowment of such schools 
became almost a fashion. Of the so- 
called “great”? schools of England, Win- 
chester and Westminster had existed from 
time immemorial and furnished a model 
for later foundations; Eton was founded 
in 1440; St. Paul’s by Colet in 1509; 
and in rapid succession Christ’s Hospital, 
the Merchant Tailors’, Shrewsbury, Rug- 
by, Harrow, and the Charter-House ; 
while of lesser foundations there were 
still in existence thirty years ago 288 
schools established before the settlement 
of Boston. 

This wide-spread popular enthusiasm 
for education is something as peculiar as 
it is interesting. The Reformation in 
England had leaders, but no leader. En- 
countering the virile egoism of the Tu- 
dors, no less virile in Mary and Elizabeth 
than in their father and grandfather, on 
its religious side the development of the 
Reformation was arrested, and most of 
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its energy was directed into political 
channels. ‘There was no Luther of Knox, 
no synod or consistory, to decree juniver- 
sal education, and it was left to private 
munificence to supply the want which 
the royal edicts of monastic suppression 
had created. The founders of these en- 
dowed schools were of all classes: men 
and women, Catholics and Protestants, 
kings, dukes and baronets, ecclesiastics 
and merchants. ‘The phenomenon is 
unique. There was no concert of action, 
—noplan. Here and there, in the cities 
and towns, silently, one by one, and be- 
nignly as the stars in the twilight blossom 
in the infinite meadows of heaven, these 
schools appeared. There was not even 
uniformity of motive. Some were the 
outcome of selfishness, as the monaster- 
ies had been; dying men and women, 
looking back over lives of greed and 
cruelty and lust, and forward to “ada- 
mantine chains and penal fire,”’ to “torture 
without end,” and “ fiery deluge fed with 
ever-burning sulphur unconsumed,” would 
purchase pardon and oblivion for the 
misdeeds of life by charitable endowment. 
The old proverb said, “ He steals a pig 
and gives away the trotters for God’s 
sake.” 

Sometimes the founders hoped for 
purgatorial benefits, as in the case of the 
Stafford Grammar School, where twice a 
week the boys were to go with the master 
to church and recite the De Profundis 
and the other services for the founder’s 
soul and the souls of his father and 
mother. Sometimes a truer piety prompt- 
ed the gift, as at Kingsbridge, where over 
the entrance is inscribed: “ Lord, what I 
have ’twas thou that gavest me, and of 
thine own this I return to thee.” Often 
the motive was a patriotic one —a gen- 
erous public spirit. The old deeds corus- 
cate with utterances, quaintly phrased, of 
the desire to raise up godly and learned 
men for the church and the state. Again, 
sympathetic charity prompted other gifts. 
Men who had raised themselves to wealth 
and civic honor by trade sought to remove 
from the path of the poor boys of their 
native towns the ignorance which had 
impeded their own career. 

As there was variety of motive, so there 
was endless diversity in the terms of the 
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endowments. Usually limited to a pre- 
scribed locality, sometimes the benefits 
of the gifts were confined to a specified 
number of boys; often to poor men’s 
children ; most often to all children with- 
out distinction. As to support,— some 
called for tuition fees from those who 
could afford to pay; many were wholly 
free to all, as at Guisboro, where the deed 
of foundation decreed that the masters 
should teach freely all scholars coming to 
the school, grammar, honest manners, and 
godly living, “not demanding 
any penny of them or their parents.” 
The phrase “ not demanding any penny,” 
had reference to a custom peculiar to the 
schools of northern England, and throws 
a gleam of side light across the manners 
of the age. In some of the endowments 
the masters are to teach freely, making no 
charge to the parents “except cock-pence 
only,” or “except potation-pence.” Cock- 
baiting was a part of the annual routine 
in the grammar schools of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and some other of the more 
northern counties, and it was almost uni- 
versal in France as well. The head mas- 
ter furnished the cock, presided over the 
sport, and gave an entertainment to the 
children and parents. On Shrove Tues- 
day the cock was tied to a post in a pit 
and pelted with sticks. Ifa boy killed 
the cock it became his property; if not 
killed the master took it. To provide 
the cock he received a small gratuity 
from the scholars; this was cock-pence. 
Sometimes the master made a drinking 
festival for all the scholars several times a 
year, and for this the scholars furnished 
potation-pence. The fees continued to be 
exacted long after the practices had been 
abandoned, and in large schools supplied 
a liberal perquisite. 

The schools were called grammar 
schools because Latin was the staple. 
Lut other subjects were sometimes speci- 
fied. At Enfield the instruction was to 
be in the arts of grammar and arithmetic. 
At St. Olave’s in Southwark the school was 
for the education and instruction of chil- 
dren of the parish, as well of rich as of poor, 
liberally and prosperously in grammar, in 
accidence, in other lower books, and in 
writing; also in the Latin and English 
tongues. At Lewisham was to be taught 


‘‘Latin, Greek and Hebrew free,” and 
“ writing, ciphering and accounts on pay. 
ment of two shillings a year.” At St, 
Dunstan’s the instruction was to be in 
grammatical science, and the young ones 
in spelling until they are fit to learn gram- 
mar; but the schools which provided for 
elementary instruction in addition to 
Latin were few. A part of the schools 
were to provide only the rudiments: of 
the foundation of most of them no rec- 
ords remain. In general it was assumed 
that the children would be able to read 
and write before entering these schools, 
This assumption is of importance, as 
showing the existence of opportunities 
more or less general for previous educa- 
tion. ‘This opportunity was furnished by 
humble parish schoolmasters and village 
dames, who eked. out a scanty subsistence 
by guiding the unsteady steps of the 
“‘petties and incipients”’ toward that hill 
of learning up which there is no royal 
road. ‘To such a humble seat doubtless 
went the infant Shakespeare, “a whining 
schoolboy, with his satchel and shining 
morning face, creeping like snail unwil- 
lingly to school”; while at the Free 
Grammar School at Stratford he acquired 
that “small Latin and less Greek” which 
Ben Jonson says comprised his erudition. 

Although the charters rarely made any 
distinction of sex, it was generally under- 
stood that boys alone would go to the 
grammar schools. 

The basis of these schools was dis- 
tinctly religious. ‘This is shown by ex- 
press provisions for religious instruction, 
as at Chester, where the founder says: 

“Mine intent in founding this school is spe- 
cially to increase knowledge and worship of God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian 


life and manners in the children, and for that in- 
tent I will that the children learn the catechism.” 


At the end he says: 

“Charge the master that he teach always that 
is best.” 
The religious trend of the movement is 
still more clearly shown in the terms used 
to describe the masters to be employed: 
“bachelor of arts and in holy orders” ; 
“a priest cunning in grammar’; “a 


priest to say mass and to keep school” ; 
“a learned schoolmaster, a priest if pos- 
sible ” ; 


“a university man, graduate, 
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anda preacher.” Sometimes the require- 
ment was laconic: “a fit man.” I know 
of nothing in all educational literature 
more profound in philosophy nor more 
beautiful in expression than this in the 
statutes of the Surrey school: The mas- 
—— 

«shall be a man of wise, sociable, and loving dis- 
position; wise and of good experience to discern 
the nature of every several child, to work upon 
their disposition for the greatest advantage, bene- 
fit and comfort of the child; to /earn with the 
love of his book.” 

Comparing the effect of the Reforma- 
tion upon elementary instruction in Eng- 
land with its influence on the Continent, 
we are struck by the peculiarly English 
character of the new movement. All 
English institutions — political, religious, 
social—- are symbolized by one of its 
great cathedrals. If the traveller, at 
once charmed and awed, asks the gar- 
rulous verger when the minster was built, 
he is told, “It was never built; it was 
always building. Even now there are 
workmen on yonder scaffold.” As he 
looks about him and views the pile from 
different standpoints, he sees that no 
period in architecture can claim it for its 
own. ‘The plan seems Norman; and the 
massive walls and columns, the semi-cir- 
cular arches and the great square central 
tower praise that daring race who from 
freebooting pirates became the great 
church-builders of Europe. Another 
view changes the whole impression. All 
is Gothic. Here are the slender graceful 
columns, the exquisitely-carved capitals 
and mouldings ; overhead are the pointed 
arches and vaults, and yonder are the 
mullioned windows of the Early English. 
But there is Gothic and Gothic. One 
star differeth from another star in glory. 
That transept is not Norman, nor Early 
English. It is light, airy, delicate: its 
pinnacles and flying buttresses, its trace- 
ried windows, are marvels of design and 
miracles of execution. Another turn, 
and the vision of beauty fades. There 
is only the stiff, formal, perpendicular 
style of the Tudors, and disappointment 
becomes disgust as in the choir or chapel 
one sees the utterly absurd designs of the 
later Renaissance. Most interesting of 


all is the discovery, in some obscure 


place, of a fragment of a wall or some 
deep-laid sub-structure, that tell that 
Cinquecentist, Gothic and Norman, all 
built upon an earlier Saxon foundation. 

The British Constitution tells the same 
story. The revolutions have claimed to 
be but restorations. Every king has 
sworn to rule by what Magna Charta calls 
“the law of the land.” William the 
Conqueror ruled as the lawful successor 
of the Saxon Edward, and every Norman 
king swore to keep “the good laws of 
Edward ”’; as Canute the Dane and his 
Gemot at Oxford had re-affirmed the 
laws of Edgar; as Edgar’s legislation 
found its sanction in reproducing the still 
earlier laws of Ina. 

So with the English Church. ‘There 
has been no break in the continuity of 
her history. Changes there have been, 
great and many—now additions and 
now mutilations; it has taken on new 
beauties and new graces ; but to-day it is 
the Church which Augustine set up under 
the protection of the good queen Bertha. 

And the English language, if not iden- 
tical with that which Hengist and Horsa 
spoke to their corsair followers in the 
Isle of Thanet, includes and envelopes 
that as the vast cathedral includes and 
envelopes its earlier Saxon precursor. 

Thus deep-seated and instinctive in 
the English mind is reverence for the 
past ; so that the changes which have oc- 
curred in its institutions are like those 
great secular changes in the earth’s rela- 
tions, which can only be measured by 
centuries. 

When the monasteries were swept away, 
and with them those provisions for edu- 
cation which the medizval church had 
organized and sustained, it never occurred 
to any one that there was an opportunity 
to found a new system of education. 
With characteristic English directness 
and simplicity, and English conservatism 
as well, they took the means already at 
hand and multiplied them. There had 
been a few grammar schools from time 
immemorial: they would substitute these 
for the defunct church schools. So they 
honored the past while serving the pres- 
ent and the future. Nor did they think 
of modifying greatly the old curriculum. 
There was no philosophy of education. 
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They were working wholly from a practi- 
cal standpoint. ‘The age was character- 
ized, as we have said, by intense intel- 
lectual activity. There came to be a 
reverence for learning which may seem 
to us, and perhaps was, almost supersti- 
tion. But the mistake was natural. They 
saw that in the competition of the new 
age the men of learning were leading, al- 
though the learning was chiefly Latin. 
If they thought the learning was the 
cause of the success, rather than the 
power gained in the process, we cannot 
wonder, for they were plain people. 

They made no mistake in what they 
saw. ‘The impulse was a generous one, 
and to it was largely due the steady pro- 
gress of the English middle class in so- 
cial and political power. But the ruling 
class in England never rose to the idea 
of universal education. They made poor- 
laws and set up workhouses in every par- 
ish, and imposed taxes to support the 
paupers, when the streams of charity 
which had flowed from the monastic es- 
tablishments were dried up, but they 
made no such national provisions to sup- 
ply the intellectual wants. Compulsory 
poor-houses, voluntary schools, was Eng- 
land’s answer to the question, After the 
monasteries — what? 

But a question has arisen recently 
which demands more specific examina- 
tion. Mr. Motley, in his enthusiasm for 
Holland, suggested that the people of 
New England probably were more in- 
debted to Holland than to England for 
their school system. Taking their cue 
from this, other writers have amplified 
this statement, and some have gone so 
far as to declare that Massachusetts not 
only derived her school ideas from the 
Dutch, but received them by way of New 
Amsterdam. The line of argument fol- 
lowed by all these writers is that free pub- 
lic schools were universal in Holland, 
while the educational opportunities in 
England were of the scantiest kind. The 
people of Holland are represented as 
universally educated, while the people of 
/England were universally illiterate. A 
closer and wider examination of the con- 
ditions would have shown that these opin- 
ions were only guesses, with no historical 
basis. What England did we have 
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already seen. It is probable that Holland 
at this time was superior to all other coun- 
tries in the quality of the education it 
furnished ; but the difference is not as 
great as these modern partisans would 
have us believe. 

The Synod of 1586 had ordered that 
schools should be everywhere established 
by the church authorities. In 1618 the 
Synod of Dort decreed that schools for 
instructing the young in Christian doc- 
trines should be provided not only in the 
cities, but also in towns and country 
places, where heretofore none have exist- 
ed. The schools which the earlier Synod 
had been instrumental in establishing had 
been confined to the cities, but the city 
schools, at least the elementary ones, 
were of no very high order. A historian 
says of them: 

“The method of education in children’s schools 
was of the rudest and most unscientific kind. 
They were kept either by men or women, and 
many of the latter could not even read. Before 
the door a pattern sheet written by the master’s 
own hand had to be hung out, describing under a 
penalty what he was fit to teach, and in addition 
sometimes a signboard with the word ‘School’ 
was exhibited, along with a painting representing 
the schoolmaster himself in the midst of his 
pupils. Occasionally a rod and ferule were paint- 
ed on the signboard, with some appropriate motto, 
such as ‘Cheap Wisdom,’ etc. The middle and 
poorer kinds of children’s schools in the Dutch 
towns consisted generally of low, small apart- 
ments, on the second story, with an outlook ona 
dirty lane or courtyard, and sometimes even of a 
damp cellar. In many cases there were separate 
apartments for the children of the richer and 
poorer classes.. Oftentimes the school apartment 
served as a sleeping or sitting room, and frequent- 
ly the mistress kept a small shop for the sale of 
dainties which the children purchased. If she 
could not read, she merely drilled the children 
from memory in the alphabet, the Lord’s prayer, 
the ten commandments and the creed, until the 
children could repeat them by heart, without hav- 
ing learned to read them.” 


Long before the Synod of 1586 had 
issued its decree England was dotted all 
over with free grammar schools. Twenty- 
two years before, Ascham had published 
his “Schoolmaster.” Five years before, 


in 1581, Doctor Mulcaster, Head Master 
of Merchant Taylor’s School, one of those 
endowed grammar schools, had published 
his book on education, called by the 
quaint name “ Positions,’”’ one of the most 
remarkable books on education ever writ- 
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universal desire of parents of all classes 
to have their children educated, and 
deprecates it, and argues at length in 
favor of limiting the higher education to 
a selected few —the gifted ones. This 
was fifty years before the Boston emigra- 
tion. Surely these New England people 
had no need to go to Holland to find in- 
spiration and impulse. 

When, in 1585, that famous company 
of Dutch embassadors came to London 
to offer the sovereignty of the new nation 
to Elizabeth, accomplished as many of 
them were, Elizabeth herself was more 
than their peer in polite learning as well 
as in statecraft, and the courtiers who 
surrounded her on that brilliant occasion, 
Walsingham and Leicester and Burleigh 
and Sydney, were as learned as they were 
brave, and not a whit inferior even to 
Motley’s hero, John of Barneveldt. 

But what of the Dutch on Manhattan 
Island? Did Boston learn of them? 
Historians of New York are fond of 
claiming that in New Amsterdam there 
was a free public school before Boston 
called Philemon Pormort, and they point 
to the documents which they claim show 
the universality of education. What are 
the facts ? 

In 1621 the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, under whose auspices the country 
was settled and by which it was governed, 
bound itself to maintain good and fit 
preachers, schoolmasters, and comforters 
of the sick. In 1629, in its Charter of 
Liberties, it laid upon the patroons and 
colonists an obligation to provide ministers 
and schoolmasters. In 1633 there came 
over with the new governor, William 
Kieft — Irving’s William the Testy — one 
Adam Roelandsen, a schoolmaster. He 
was appointed by the Classis of Amster- 
dam, paid by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and kept a School under the super- 
vision and management of the deacons 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
colony. That school has been in exis- 
tence ever since. It antedates our Bos- 
ton Latin School by two years. But it 
has never been a public school in the 
Boston sense. It is to-day what it has 
always been, a school for the children of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in New 
York. It is doubtful if it was ever free 


to any others, for there were private 
schools co-existing with it, almost from 
the beginning. In 1649, two years after 
our school law, the people of New Amster- 
dam complained that no schoolhouse had 
yet been built; that “the school was 
kept very irregularly, by this one or that, 
according to his fancy, as long as he 
thinks fit’’; and after this school had 
been in existence twenty-six years, in 
1659, the people, still dependent on the 
foreign company, humbly represent that 
there is no school in the colony where 
their children can learn Latin ; that there 
is no such school nearer than New Eng- 
land; that they cannot afford to hire a 
Latin master from New England, nor to 
send their children thither. So they pray 
the honorable company to send a man 
capable of teaching Latin. ‘The company 
graciously acceded to their request, and 
classical learning at last found a place 
among the good burghers of New Amster- 
dam. But before this time there were 
half a score of flourishing Latin schools 
in Massachusetts, and seventeen classes 
had been graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege. ; 

Coming back, now, from this extended 
survey of education in the old world to 
answer the question, “‘ Where did Massa- 
chusetts Puritans get their ideas of popu- 
lar education?”’ we observe that they 
did not evolve those ideas from their 
own consciousness. Neither the com- 
pulsory policy nor the arguments by 
which it was supported were of their own 
originating. Neither were they pioneers 
in the scope of the education which they 
proposed. All these matters had been 
under discussion fora century, in the 
literature of the Reformation. Their 
neighbors in Scotland and on the continent 
had already reduced their principles to 
practice, while in the elementary and 
grammar schools of England they had 
themselves received an education which 
they would make universal. When we 
say that -the colonists of Massachusetts 
brought from the old world their ideas of 
education and of schools, we have not 
stripped them of their glory. In Germany 
and in Holland and in Scotland, schools 
were imposed upon the people by author- 
ity. The compulsion came from princes, 
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synods, parliaments. But in Massachu- 
setts the people established the educa- 
tional system for themselves and their 
posterity. Edward Everett declared that 
.the Massachusetts Assembly which ap- 
propriated £400 to found Harvard Col- 
lege, was the first body in which the peo- 
ple by their representatives ever gave 
their own money to found a place of 
education. 

More than this, Germany, Holland, 
Scotland and England were old communi- 
ties. ‘The people were comfortably set- 
tled in old ancestral homes. They were 
worshipping in churches rich with the 
tributes of medizval piety, and hallowed 
by the sacraments of centuries. Social 
and domestic relations were crystallized 
into shape by immemorial customs. In- 
dustries were established and the currents 
of trade were in the main flowing in 
channels worn long before. While great 
political questions were still in agitation, 
the ordinary course of civil administration 
was settled, and for each nation there 
was a common law whose precedents were 
hoary with age, and under whose shelter 
the people found a satisfactory measure 
of security. What a contrast to all this 
did Massachusetts present in 1647! But 
a few years before, their homes were of 
logs and their metropolitan church was 
plastered with mud and roofed with straw. 
They were clearing lands, building roads 
and bridges, mills and fish-weirs. They 
were exploring the wilderness for new 
sites for settlement, and searching for 
new resources to develop. All social 
relations were demanding readjustment 
under the new conditions. New problems 
were constantly arising in church and 





state. The familiar common law needed 
to be supplemented by much _ special 
legislation, which, though homely, was 
essential to the good order of the com- 
munity. More perplexing than all this 
were the questions forced upon them by 
intruders and dissentients; and outside 
of all were the perpetual menaces to 
their very existence from the savages 
around them, and from their ecclesiastical 
and political enemies across the water. 

Herein is the superabounding glory of 
these men; not that they had convic- 
tions, for these they shared with a great 
multitude ; but that they had the cour- 
age of their convictions, and that that 
courage mounted with the occasion. 
Not the pressure of material needs, not 
poverty, not domestic nor foreign compli- 
cations, not fightings within nor fears 
without, not any or all of these blinded 
them for a moment to the necessity of 
educating their children, nor hindered 
them for a moment in making the com- 
pletest provision for it. From the hour in 
which they set foot in Massachusetts, they 
felt that they had a country; and they 
began to plan for posterity before the 
grass was yet green on the graves of the 
earliest victims of the first New England 
winter, who, as Cotton Mather said of the 
sweet Lady Arbella Johnson, “ took New 
England in their way to Heaven.’”’ When 
we consider the provision for education 
made during the first seventeen years of 
the history of this commonwealth, we 
honor the fathers for their faith, their 
patriotism, their courage and their liberal- 
ity, more even than for the largeness of 
their views and the profound sagacity of 
their plans. 
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CONCERNING New England art as represented 
at the World’s Fair, to which attention has been 
directed in the pages of the NEw ENGLAND MAc- 
AZ\INE,— While we may have reason to felicitate 
ourselves over much cleverness and technical ex- 
cellence displayed, is it not imperative, both for 
our artists and for our public, that we should 
note and lament one cardinal defect? No defect, 
it seems to us, could be so great in an exhibition 
meant to be representative: it is in no real way 
representative of the New England life and 
thought and feeling in the midst of which it has 
been born, and for which it is supposed to speak. 
All great art,—the pictures and the sculpture 
which have had vitality enough to endure and to 
be treasured by later generations in galleries and 
museums, the cathedrals to which we pilgrimage, 
—has been great because it has been a true ex- 
pression of the dominant feeling of the people, 
among whom, in Athens, in Italy, in Holland, on 
the Rhine, it came into existence. It is still, al- 
though in less degree, for revelations of the Eng- 
lish people and the English mind, the French 
mind, the Flemish or the German mind, that we 
go to the Royal Academy, to the Salon, to Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Munich. But what, we ask, would 
the man from Munich, or Berlin, or Brussels, 
from London or Paris, from Melbourne, Rio 
Janeiro, or Japan, learn of the New England 
people, of the life and thought and feeling of 
New England, from the collection of paintings 
which has gone to represent New England art at 
Chicago, and which we had the privilege of view- 
ing in Boston before it went? What is there, 
with slight exceptions, in the subjects treated or 
in the pervading spirit, to show that the exhibi- 
tion represents New England rather than another 
quarter, American or not American, whose his- 
tory, traditions and character are as unlike those 
of New England as Britain is unlike Brittany? 

We certainly do not demand of the Boston 
artist, any more than we demand of the London 
artist, that he should never go abroad,—to Brit- 
tany, to Paris, or to Pekin. For anything that 
shows that he transcends parochialism and be- 
comes a citizen of the world we are heartily 
grateful. We do not desire that he shall make 
statues simply of Winthrop and Sam Adams and 
Daniel Webster, paint scenes—if he will paint 
battle scenes — simply from Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill, or have his eyes open to no beauties 
but those of the White Mountains, the Berkshire 
Hills or Boston Common. The fancy of Phidias 
was as often on Olympus as in the agora; and the 
figures painted by the great painters of Florence 
and of Rome walked chiefly not on the banks of 
the Tiber and the Arno, but by Galilee and Jor- 
dan. But these men stood firmly on Italian soil 
and Greek soil; they thought as artists Greek and 
Italian thoughts; they were an organic part of 
Greek and Italian life. They were indigenous, 
but not parochial; had they been parochial, they 
would not have tried to cure their own parochial- 
ism by getting into another. If the painter left 
Florence, it was not for any Paris, but for Palestine 


or for heaven; albeit if good tools or skillful meth- 
ods could be acquired from Venice or from Ghent, 
that surely was well. 

But the lines fell unto the Florentine, it will be 
urged, in pleasant places; he had a goodly heri- 
tage; he breathed, and the Athenian breathed, 
an art atmosphere — and we have not an art at- 
mosphere. It is too true. It is as natural that 
our painters should pant for Paris as that our mu- 
sicians, unsatisfied with Lowell Mason and Henry 
K. Oliver, should pant for Wagner and Schu- 
mann, for Leipzig, Vienna and Bayreuth. Had 
we been Scythians or even Frenchmen with art 
instincts in the days of Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo, we should certainly have longed for Flor- 
ence and Rome, and tried to get there. We 
cannot learn too much of masters; we cannot 
keep in too close and sympathetic relations with 
them. But we should never have had an Ameri- 
can literature if Emerson and Lowell and Whit- 
tier had not believed in America and in them- 
selves, and stood on their own feet; their courage 
and originality in no way detracted from their 
reverence and culture. We shall never have a strong 
musical life until our musicians— loving Bee- 
thoven as well as Lowell loved Shakespeare and 
Dante — stand on their own feet. And we shall 
never have an exhibition of New England paint- 
ings that will be in any real way an expression of 
New England or of America, or in any serious or 
important way take hold of the people or enlist 
their interest, as Emerson and Lowell and Whit- 
tier take hold of them, until our painters — going 
to Paris or to Barbison as often as they please, 
and keeping in touch with every fruitful foreigner 
from Masaccio to Watts—stand on their own 
feet and look out upon the world from the win- 
dows of their own home. Athens and Florence 
and Holland and Paris were not born with an art 
atmosphere; they created it— and they created 
it by first beginning to create it, by confidence 
and faith and patriotism, by opening their eyes to 
look outward and inward, by respecting the mag- 
nilicent material that crowded about them, pray- 
ing to be used. 

In the exhibition of New England art at the 
World’s Fair—the exhibition which we have 
been viewing in Boston, the most ambitious and 
comprehensive local exhibition of recent years — 
there was almost nothing to show that our artists 
had any consciousness of the magnificent material 
which crowds about them, nothing to show that 
they live in the New England capital, that they 
visit the New England farm, that they read the 
New England poets, that they inherit the New 
England history and traditions, that they know 
their own neighbors, or are themselves New 
England men and women. They are “ citizens 
of no mean city.’’ Boston is theirs—as fair a 
town as lies under the blue sky; her strong in- 
tellectual life pulsates about them; her busy 
crowds surge past her old graveyards, where the 
fathers sleep amid the ambition and the din; her 
bankers and her bankers’ daughters pass through 
the portal to worship with the ghosts of Governor 
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Dudley and Sir Edmund Andros; Harvard is at 
her gates, and a hundred groups of students, 
with their prophetic faces— boys from Beacon 
Hill, girls from the Illinois prairies — meet the 
artist and pass him on his way to his studio; 
Italian, Spaniard, Jew and Greek, France, Ire- 
land, Africa and Asia jostle him at the street 
corner, at the city hall and at the ballot-box, in 
their pathetic and defiant efforts to make them- 
selves one with the Yankee and the Yankee one 
with them; sailors and ships from London and 
from the Mediterranean, from Scandinavia and 
the Equator, from Florida and Maine, swarm in 
her harbor; the sun dances on the bright boats 
which carry her merry-makers to Nantasket and 
Nahant, and the moon shines down on them, long- 
ing to hold the picture, as they come home, singing 
their songs, among the spectral sails and spars, at 
night; sun and moon look gladly down on Bos- 
ton Common, and on the young men and maid- 
ens on the roads to Milton and to Newton; the 
Old South Meeting House and Faneuil Hall are 
eloquent with voices of the colonial time, of the 
great town-meetings of the Revolution, and of 
the Anti-slavery conflict; to the man who sees, 
Winthrop and Vane, Hancock and Adams, Phil- 
lips and Sumner still walk these Boston streets — 
and Hawthorne and Longfellow, Motley and 
Prescott, Thackeray and Dickens still drop in at 
the Old Corner Bookstore. But who among the 
painters sees these things; who among them has 
his eyes open to Boston history or to Boston life; 
who among them all, from the old time to the 
new, has ever gained renown or has gained notice 
as a Boston painter, a painter of Boston scenes 
or of pictures in which the Boston spirit lives? 
How many among them all have been strong 
New England painters, painters of New England 
nature, of New England history and New Eng- 
land life? The Cape Cod captain, the Cape Ann 
fisherman, the New Hampshire farmer, the coun- 
try church, the country school, the country store, 
the summer hotel, the winter sport, the college on 
the Connecticut, the factory on the Merrimac, 
man and woman, boy and girl, our rich and our 
poor, Fall River and Newport, the hunter in 
Maine woods, Katahdin, Kennebec and Winni- 
piseogee, witchcraft, the Quaker martyr, the 


Narragansett Indian, the Scotch slave, the 
royal governor, the Puritan home, Plymouth, 


Salem and Concord — these, we say, crowd about 
us, praying to be used, and are not used. Millet 
would have seen pictures enough in a week’s out- 
ing up the Merrimac and on the farms and vil- 
lages around Squam Lake, to have kept his brush 
busy for a year; but our artists do not go to Squam 
Lake and Sandwich Centre — they go to Brittany 
and Barbison. Whittier’s eyes were open to 
these things; Hawthorne’s eyes were open, and 
Emerson’s, and Lowell’s; Longfellow wrote “ Miles 
Standish” and “ Evangeline’ and “The New 
England Tragedies”; Howells’s eyes are open, 
and the story writers’ — and we have a literature. 
But our painters’ eyes are not yet open, and we 
have not an art,— an art that appeals to the people 
and moves them, an art that is a public possession, 
but only an art that is a luxury, whose fitting 
shrine is a club with stuffed chairs and admission 
by ticket only. 
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Are our artists to blame? 
is to blame. 


Chiefly our society 
Until this very latest time it has 
hardly been possible for the artist to come into 
valid and organic relations with the public,— stim- 


ulating and disciplining relations. His pictures 
are not published, as the poem and the story are 
published. The statues of Phidias and the paint- 
ings of Raphael were published as truly as the 
plays of Sophocles or Shakespeare; but the 
works of our American artists, for the most part, 
have not been published, but parlored. The par- 
lor, not the public, not the people, has been their 
patron. They have not had the advantage of the 
public censorship, the public strictures or the 
public praise. We believe that the Ces/ury and 
flarper’s Magazine and Scribner’s Magazine are 
of greater advantage to the American artist to- 
day, are doing more for the development of 
American art, than all the parlors and ail the 
clubs. What our art needs, as what so much 
else in our life needs, is to be made more popular, 
more public, to be brought into closer and more 
vital touch with the people, to be informed with 
a true public spirit. 

Whatever else is to be said of our art, speaking 
of it now as represented by the New England 
paintings recently exhibited in Boston and sent to 
Chicago, it cannot be said that it is vulgar. We 
could almost wish that it were to a greater extent, 
because where there is vulgarity there is apt to 
be at any rate virility. Yet we surely would not 
say that this New England exhibition did not re- 
veal virility. But it is a virility unaroused, con- 
fined, perfumed and drugged, without adequate 
scope and chance, without adequate provocation, 
invitation and inspiration, without an adequate 
public, a public like theirs who give us our 
poetry, our stories and our plays. The American 
stage does certainly appeal to the American 
people, as the art exhibition does not appeal. And 
it will be said,— it has lately been said, with power 
and with truth, by our first Boston dramatic critic, 
—that the characteristic and the curse of our 
theatres to-day, popular as never before, thronged 
by the people as never before, is not immorality 
—the plays for the most part are painfully 
“moral,” much more so than the average litera- 
ture of the news-stand and the railway train — 
not immorality, but vulgarity. The cheap and 
commonplace and poor —this is what is given 
the people in the theatres, just as it is given them 
— for the critic recognizes the kindred fact — in 
the books which sell by the hundred thousand in- 
stead of by the ten thousand or the thousand. 
Yet who is to blame for the vulgar play? The 
people? Yes, the people. But the people chiefly, 
the people altogether? It is popular and easy 
to make “ the people ” the scapegoats for all the 
derelictions, the venality and vulgarity of every 
public servant. “The people want the bad news- 
paper —and they get it; they want the poor 
play—and they get it.” We hold that the people 
in all this are constantly and monstrously outraged 
and prostituted — never so much as by those who 
are entrusted with their intellectual interests, or 
who undertake to provide for these. Behind 





every venal and vulgar newspaper or magazine 
will be found a venal and vulgar counting-room; 
behind every vulgar play will be found a vulgar 
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manager. There is complacency and smug con- 
tent a thousand times in the counting-room and 
behind the scenes, when before the scenes and at 
the breakfast-table there is hunger, dyspepsia, and 
disgust. With all that is vulgar and poor in the 
taste of the people, with all the popularity and 
patronage (never so great as now) which the 
vulgar play has, the vulgar newspaper and the 
vulgar book, there was never a time, we believe, 
when the best newspaper and the best book could 
count on so many glad readers, the best play on 
so many glad hearers, as in America to-day. 
Whenever, in the midst of the wearying vulgar- 
ities and inanities, there has come this winter 
to our stage any reality, one thing that had in it 
the true touch of nature, — whenever this comes 
and the people, in the congestion and hurry of 
their lives, get valid tidings of it, do they not 
flock to it, — have they not surely done it? We 
wrong the people every way; we trust them too 
little, —not too much. Men think they cannot be 
trusted in religion, and so are esoteric and parsi- 


monious with the truth; but there is more original 


sin in the priests than in the people; the gods are 
honester and better bred. Men think the people 
care only for poor music, if for music at all — 
that if they go to hear the best, it is a whim and 
to be “in fashion”; but Mr. Nikisch, coming 
from Leipzig, tells us, as Mr. Gericke, coming 
from Vienna, told us before, that there is no public 
more earnest, more persistent, more thoughtful 
and sincere in its love of the noblest music, than 
our own: men and women with minds on “ fash- 
ion” do not listen in this manner through the 
years. Men think the people care only for poor 
pictures, and that it is vain to address a noble art 
to them; and so the painters work for the parlors, 
for the fortunate and luxurious ones who have 
crossed in the Ztrvurita and have colloquial stock 
in burlington House, the Champs Elysées and 
Mont St. Michel. It was inevitable; art, it 
seems, must go through these stages, as literature 
goes through them, We surely do not decry 
the service to our artists of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, any more than we decry the service to our 
scholars of the College de France or the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. We only ask that, training them- 
selves wherever they may, hospitable to all cul- 
ture, responsive to every good impulse that Eu- 
rope or the world can communicate, they be 
American artists, as we ask that our scholars be 
American scholars. We ask that they throw 
themselves into this great American life, that 
they open their hearts to it, and open their eyes 
to it, that they do their part, with Emerson and 
Lowell and Whittier and Howells and Fiske, to 
give it expression. We ask that they address 
themselves to the American people. The time 
when they could not do it is now at least passing. 
rhey need fear no longer surely to do their best, 
any more than the poet need fear it, — which 
fe never did; their best is not too good for the 
people. The hour of opportunity is striking; 
and the opportunity will be the greater according 
as they go out to meet it in a great way. Let 
the smell of jockey club and musk give way to 
the clover and the west wind. Let the parlor 
give way to the nation in the mind of the Amer- 
can artist. He may wake to find that his hold 
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on the parlor itself was never so strong — for the 
parlor too is not without blood and brains. 


* 
e¢ 
NOTES ON THE BosTON TEA PARTY. 


TEN years ago, Mr. Francis S, Drake made a 
careful collection of letters and documents relat- 
ing to the shipment of tea to the American colo- 
nies in 1773, which he published, with a histor- 
ical introduction, brief biographical notices of all 
the members of the Boston tea party, so far as 
known, and many portraits and other illustrations, 
under the title of “Tea Leaves.” This volume 
remains the great repository of facts concerning 
that famous episode in Boston and American his- 
tory; and to it we are indebted for material for 
many of the illustrations to Dr. Abbot’s article in 
the preceding pages, as well as for the following 
notes. 

The opposition which resulted in the de- 
struction of the tea was organized chiefly in 
the Long Room Club, as it was called, whose 
place of meeting was on Court street at the corner 
of what we call Franklin avenue, but what used to 
be called Dassett’s or Dorsett’s alley, and in the 
North End Caucus, a body composed mostly of 
mechanics, organized by Dr. Joseph Warren, 
whose usual place of meeting was at William 
Campbell’s house near the North Battery, but 
which often met at the Green Dragon tavern, 
then known as the “ Freemasons’ Arms,” in 
Union Street. Here the committees of public 
service were formed, and measures of defence 
and resolves for the destruction of the tea dis- 
cussed. ‘“ We were so careful,” says Paul Revere, 
“that our meetings should be kept secret, that 
every time we met every person swore upon the 
Bible not to disclose any of our transactions but 
to Hancock, Warren or Church and one or two 
more leaders.”” The Masonic Lodge of St. An- 
drew held its meetings at the Freemasons’ Arms, 
and the tradition of the Lodge is that the pre- 
liminaries of the tea party were arranged here, 
and that the execution of them was committed 
mainly to the North End Caucus, with the codp- 
eration of the more daring of the “Sons of Lib- 
erty.” The record book of the Lodge, under 
date of November 30, 1773, says: “ Lodge met 
and adjourned. N. B.—The consignees of the 
tea took the brethren’s time;”’ and on the event- 
ful 16th of December: “The Lodge met and 
closed on account of the few members in atten- 
dance. Adjourned until to-morrow evening.” 
Prominent members of this Lodge, who were also 
active “Sons of Liberty” and members of the 
tea party, were Paul Revere, Edward Proctor, 
Thomas Chase, Adam Collson, Samuel Peck and 
Thomas Urann. Later members, also identitied 
with the tea party, were Samuel Gore, Daniel 
Ingersoll, Henry Purkitt, Amos Lincoln, James 
Swan, Robert Davis, Abraham Hunt, Eliphalet 
Newell and Nathaniel Willis. Other prominent 
Freemasons active in the tea affair were Dr. 
Warren and John Rowe. Among the members 
of the “ Long Room Club” were Samuel Adams, 
Hancock, Warren, Otis, Church, Dr. Samuel 
Cooper and his brother, William Cooper, Thomas 
Dawes, Samuel Phillips Savage, Royal Tyler, 
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Paul Revere, Thomas Fleet, John Winthrop, 
William Molineux, and Thomas Melvill. It is 
said that some of the members of the tea party 
were disguised in Edes & Gills’ printing office, 
under the Long Room. “Three different par- 
ties,” says Drake, “one or two of whom were 
disguised, had been prepared beforehand for this 
event by the leaders. Certain it is that there 
were several squads in different parts of the town, 
who disguised themselves at their own or their 
neighbors’ houses, and who then rendezvoused at 
points previously designated, before going to the 
wharf. Quite an Indian village was improvised 
at the junction of Hollis and Tremont streets. 
John Crane, Joseph Lovering and the Bradlees 
occupied opposite corners of this locality, the 
house and carpenter shop of Crane adjoining the 
residence of the famous Dr. Mather Byles. Cap- 
tain Thomas Bolter and Samuel Fenno, also of 
the tea party, were near neighbors of Crane and, 
like him, were carpenters. Joseph Lovering, Jr., 
related that he held the light for Crane and some 
of his neighbors, to disguise themselves, in 
Crane’s shop. The four brothers Bradlee and 
their brother-in-law were prepared for the occa- 
sion at their house opposite.” This house is still 
standing —the wooden house at the corner of 
Tremont and Hollis streets. In his biographical 
notice of the Bradlees, Drake gives the following 
account of their proceedings on the eventful 
December evening: “Their sister, Sarah, as- 
sisted her husband, John Fulton, and her broth- 
ers to disguise themselves, having made prepara- 
tions for the emergency a day or two beforehand, 
and afterwards followed them to the wharf and 
saw the tea thrown into the dock. Soon return- 
ing, she had hot water in readiness for them when 
they arrived, and assisted in removing the paint 
from their faces. As the story goes, before they 
could change their clothes, a British officer looked 
in to see if the young men were at home, having 
a suspicion that they were in the tea business. 
He found them in bed, and to all appearance 
asleep, they having slipped into bed without re- 
moving their ‘ toggery,’ and feigning sleep. The 
officer departed satisfied.”” Boston was very full 
of adventures such as this on the night of the tea 
party. 

The Caucus and the Long Room Club were lo- 
cal organizations and were included with others 
in the larger and more important organization 
known as “The Sons of Liberty,’’ which held its 
meetings under Liberty Tree, in the open space 
known as “Liberty Hall,” at the junction of 
Orange (now Washington) and Essex streets, 
where the building occupyiug the site is now 
marked by a sculptured tree (directly opposite 
Boylston street). The first public meeting of the 
series of meetings leading up to the destruction 
of the tea was held at Liberty Tree, on Wednes- 
day noon, November 4, 1773. Five hundred 
persons assembled, including Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock and William Phillips, representa- 
tives of Boston, William Cooper, the town clerk, 
and the board of selectmen. The consignees of the 
tea, failing to appear, as summoned, were waited 
on by a committee consisting of William Molli- 
neux, Dr. Warren and seven others, at Clarke’s 
warehouse at the foot of King (now State) 
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street. As the committee passed the town house 
—the Old State House — Governor Hutchinson, 
who saw the procession, says that “they were 
attended by a large body of the people, many of 
them not of the lowest rank.” Of those compus- 
ing the gathering at Liberty Tree, the consignees 
wrote to the East India Company: “They con- 
sisted chiefly of people of the lowest rank; very 
few respectable tradesmen, as we are informed, 
appeared among them. The selectmen say they 
were present to prevent disorder.” Mr. Drake, 
commenting upon this, says: ‘“ There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the political assemblies of that day, 
as do those of the present time, fairly represented 
the body of the people. The mechanics of Bos- 
ton, whatever their rank in the social scale, were 
the active patriots of the revolutionary period.” 
Molineux was the spokesman of the committee, 
at Clarke’s warehouse. “From whom are youa 
committee?” asked Clarke. “From the whole 
people,” was the reply.“ What is your request?” 
“That you give us your word to sell none of the 
teas in your charge, but return them to London in 
the same bottoms in which they were shipped. 
Will you comply?” “I shall have nothing to 
do with you,” was the rough and peremptory re- 
ply, in which the other consignees, who were pres- 
ent, concurred. Molineux then read the resolve, 
passed at Liberty Tree, declaring that those who 
should refuse to comply with the request of the 
people were “enemies to their country,’’ and 
should be dealt with accordingly. 

This was the first crossing of swords. The 
town-meeting the next day was presided over by 
John Hancock; and a committee from this meet- 
ing, consisting of the moderator himself, the se- 
lectmen of the town, and two others, waited on 
the consignees to request them, from a regard to 
their own characters and the public peace, imme- 
diately to resign their appointment, — but with 
unsatisfactory results. Other committees, of which 
Samuel Adams was the leading spirit, carried on 
equally vain negotiations. 

On Saturday Faneuil Hall was again crowded, 
and there was some display of hot blood, with 
one cry of “To arms !’’—but self-control was main- 
tained. A quiet week followed, the tea-ships 
nearing the harbor, the newspapers filled with 
strong political utterances. Locke, in the Boston 
Gazette, said: “It will be considered by Ameri- 
cans whether the dernier resort and only asylum 
for their liberties is not an American Common- 
wealth.” On Sunday, November 28, the Dart- 
mouth, Captain Hall, owned largely by the Quaker 
Francis Rotch, arrived in the harbor, with one 
hundred and fourteen chests of tea, and anchored 
below the castle. Great excitement spread through 
the town, and despite the rigid New England ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the selectmen immedi- 
ately met and remained in session until nine 
o’clock in the evening, in the expectation of a 
proposal which had been promised from the con- 


signees to lay before the town. But the con- 


signees were not to be found; and the next day 
they left Boston, and took up their quarters at 
Castle William. The consignees were Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Faneuil, and Thomas and Elisha Hutchinson. 
The Governor advised the consignees to order 
the vessels, when taey arrived, to anchor below 
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the castle, — that if it should appear unsafe to land 
the tea, they might go to sea again; and when 
the first ship arrived she anchored there; but when 
the master came up to town, Adams and others, a 
committee of the town, ordered him at his peril 
to bring his ship up to land the other goods, but 
to suffer no tea to be taken out. The committee 
of correspondence, knowing that the tea once 
entered it would be out of the power of the con- 
signees to send it back, obtained the promise of 
the owner not to enter his ship till Tuesday, and 
authorized Samuel Adams to summon the people 
to a mass meeting the next morning. The jour- 
nals of Monday announced that the Dartmouth 
had anchored off Long wharf, and that other ships 
might soon be here. They also contained the 
following call for a public meeting, which had 
already been printed on a handbill and circulated 
through the town: 


“Friends! Brethren! Countrymen! That worst of 
plagues, the detested tea, shipped for this port by the 
East India Company, is now arrived, in this] harbor; 
the hour of destruction or manly Opposition to the machina- 
tions of tyranny stares you in the face; every friend to his 
country, to himself, and posterity is now called upon to 
meet, at nine o’clock this day (at which time the bells will 
ring), to make a united and successful resistance to this 
last, worst and most destructive measure of administration. 

3oston, November 29, 1773.” 


Faneuil Hall, then only about half as large as 
now, was quite inadequate to hold the concourse 
which gathered on that Monday morning. Jona- 
than Williams was moderator of this meeting. 
The selectmen were John Scollay, John Hancock, 
Timothy Newell, Thomas Newhall, Samuel Austin, 
Oliver Wendell, and John Pitts. Samuel Adams, 
Warren, Hancock, Dr. Young and Molineux took 
the lead in the debate. For the better accommo- 
dation of the people, the meeting adjourned to the 
Old South Meeting House. Some of the speeches 
made at the Old South were violent, others were 
calm, but the leaders were unanimous upon the 
question of sending back the tea. Hutchinson said 
af this assembly: * Although it consisted princi- 
pally of the lower ranks of the people, and even 
journeymen tradesmen were brought to increase 
the number, and the rabble were not excluded, yet 
there were divers gentlemen of good fortune 
among them.” With regard to the speeches he 
observes: ‘Nothing could be more inflammatory 
than those made on this occasion; Adams was 
never in greater glory.” A visitor from Rhode 
Island who attended the meeting, speaking of its 
regular and sensible conduct, said he should have 
thought himself rather in the British Senate than 
in the promiscuous assembly of the people of a 
remote colony. 

Dr. Young, speaking at this meeting, held that 
the only way to get rid of it was to throw it over- 
board. This was the first suggestion of its ulti- 
mate fate. It was John Rowe who exclaimed, at 
the great meeting of December 16, “ Who knows 
how tea will mingle with salt water?” 

The number of persons taking part in the 
work at the wharf is variously estimated, — the 
body grew between the Old South and the wharf; 
some place the number at twenty or thirty, and 
perhaps this was the size of the party which started 
from the Old South. Hewes, one of the party, 
who published his reminiscences half a century af- 
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terwards, says that from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty were engaged, divided into three 
equal divisions, with a captain and boatswain for 
each. Hewes’s whistling talent procured him the 
position of boatswain in his party, under Captain 
Lendall Pitts. Some were disguised as Indians or 
otherwise; some were not disguised at all. They 
were armed with hatchets or axes. They boarded 
the ships, and, warning their crews and the customs 
officers to keep out of the way, in less than three 
hours time had broken and emptied into the dock 
three hundred and forty-two chests of tea, valued 
at £18,000. 

All was done in plain sight of the British squad- 
ron, which lay less than a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Admiral Montagu witnessed most of the 
affair from a more convenient point — the house 
of a Tory, named Coffin, on Atkinson street, near 
the head of the wharf. Raising the window as 
the men came along, he said, * Well, boys, you 
have had a fine, pleasant evening for your Indian 
caper, haven’t you? But mind, you have got to 
pay the fiddler yet!”? “Oh, never mind!” 
shouted Pitts, “never mind, squire! Just come 
out here, if you please, and we’ll settle the bill in 
two minutes!’ This caused a shout, the fife 
struck up, the admiral put the window down ina 
hurry, and the company marched on. So far as 
is known. only a single person was ever arrested 
—a Mr. Eckley — and he was never brought to 
trial. 

“The deed,’’ says Drake, “was not that of a 
lawless mob, but the deliberate and well-con- 
sidered act of intelligent and determined men. 
So careful were they not to destroy or injure pri- 
vate property, that they even replaced a padlock 
they had broken. ‘There was no noise nor con- 
fusion. They worked so quietly and systemati- 
cally that those on shore could distinctly hear the 
strokes of the hatchets. As soon as the people 
learned what was going forward, they made their 
way to the scene of operations, covering the 
wharves in the vicinity, whence they looked on in 
silence during the performance. The night was 
clear, the moon shone brilliantly, no one was 
harmed, and the town was never more quiet. 
Next day the Dorchester (South Boston) shore 
was lined with tea, carried thither by the wind 
and tide.” 

Early on the morning of the 17th, a long wind- 
row of tea, “about as big as you ever saw of 
hay,’’ was seen extending from the wharves down 
to the castle. A party of volunteers turned out 
in boats and stirred it up in the “ pot ”’ effectually. 
The only tea known to have been brought from 
the wharf that night was in the shoes of Thomas 
Melvill. A sample gathered on the Dorchester 
shore by Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris is now pre- 
served in the cabinet of the Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester. One O’Connor, an Irishman, for- 
merly a fellow-apprentice with Hewes, attempted 
to secrete some of the tea. Hewes noticed a 
suspicious movement of his hands along the lining 
of his coat, and informed Pitts. Catching him 
by the skirts of his coat, Pitts pulled him back as 
he was trying to escape, and he was quickly re- 
lieved of his cargo, as well as the apparel which 
contained it, and a few kicks were applied to 
hasten his retreat. One Withington, of Dorches- 
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ter, having taken up part of a half-chest which 
Was cast up on Dorchester Point, was waited upon 
by a party of “Indians,” who seized the chest 
and brought it to Boston Common, where they 
committed it to the flames. 

The scene of the tea party is thus identified by 
Mr. Drake; “ Where is now the wide Atlantic 
Avenue, the old footpath under Fort Hill, known 
as Flounder Lane, and afterwards as Broad Street, 
wound around the margin of the water. Sea 
Street was its continuation to Wheeler’s Point 
(the foot of Summer Street). Opposite where 
Hutchinson (now Pearl) Street entered Flounder 
Lane was Griffin’s Wharf. The laying out of 
Broad Street and Atlantic Avenue, and the 
consequent widening and filling in, have re- 
sulted in obliterating Griffin’s Wharf, although 
in Liverpool Wharf it has a legitimate suc- 
cessor. The old dock logs were found near 
the centre of the avenue. The coal office of the 
Messrs. Chapin now occupies the site rendered 
memorable by the exploit of the Boston tea party.” 

Perhaps the best contemporaneous account of 
the afiair was that in the Massachusetts Gazette 
of December 23. This account is given by 
Drake, as well as extracts from other Boston 
papers and the accounts of many eye-witnesses. 

The names of more than one hundred mem- 
bers of the tea party have been preserved; Drake 
gives one hundred and twelve names, and ninety- 
six biographies are given in his book. ‘ Most 
of them were mechanics and apprentices, but 
they were mechanics of the stamp of Revere, 
Howard, Wheeler, Crane and Peck, men who 
could restrain and keep in due subordination the 
more fiery and dangerous element always present 
in popular demonstrations. That element was 
not wholly absent on this occasion, for Mackin- 
tosh, the leader in the Stamp Act riots, was pres- 
ent with ‘his chickens,’ as he called them, and 
active in destroying the tea. There were also 


professional men, like Dr. Young and Dr. Story, 
and merchants, such as Molineux, Proctor, Mel- 
vill, Palmer, May, Pitts and Davis, men of high 
character and standing, so that all classes were 
fairly represented.” 

David Kinnison, the last survivor of the tea 
party, whose portrait is one 


of those in the 
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group which accompanies Dr. Abbot’s article, 
died at Chicago in 1852, only forty years ago, at 
the great age of one hundred and fifteen. George 
Robert Twelves Hewes, who has given us (in 
“Traits of the Tea Party,” by B. B. Thatcher, 
published in New York in 1835) the most de- 
tailed account we have of the destruction of the 
tea, died at Richfield, N. Y., in 1840, at the age 
of ninety-eight. Thomas Melvill, from whose 
shoes one of the two or three bits of the tea which 
have been preserved was taken (now in the pos- 
session of descendants in Galena, Illinois), was a 
major in the Revolution and in political service 
afterwards, and was also long connected prom- 
inently with the Boston fire department. He was 
a warm friend of Samuel Adams, of whom he 
had a small portrait, by Copley, now at Harvard 
University. At the time of his death, in 1832, 
he was president of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Society. He is remembered by the older citizens 
of Boston as the last to wear in Boston a cocked 
hat and small clothes, the costume of the Revolu- 
tion. Herman Melville, the author, was his 
grandson; and Melville Garden at Downer Land- 
ing in Hingham perpetuates his name. Pitts 
street perpetuates the name of the noted family 
to which Lendall Pitts belonged. Pitts’s wharf 
was just north of Faneuil Hall market. The 
Pitts mansion, a favorite place of meeting for the 
Boston patriots, occupied the ground now coy- 
ered by the Howard Atheneum. The copy of 
the jocular proclamation of the “King of the 
Mohawks,” which has come down to us, and a 
fac-simile of which is given, is in the handwriting 
of Edward Proctor, who was one of the tea 
party. Henry Purkitt, afterwards a colonel in 
the militia, was one of the members who left 
reminiscences of the affair. Samuel Sprague was 
the father of the poet, Charles Sprague. Joseph 
Lovering, who died in 1848, appears to have 
been the youngest person connected with the tea 
party, being at the time only fifteen years of age. 
These names—of those whose portraits have 
been preserved and are given —are by no means, 
all of them, the most conspicuous names in the 
company; but they are representative names. 
The best known name in the company is that of 
Paul Revere. 
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